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material, page 3 of cover, no. 4, Dec.; helps for schools 
in celehration, page 3 of cover, no. 5, Jan.; publica- 
tions, page 3 of cover, no. 5, Jan. 

George Washington on education, 110, no. 6, Feb. 

George Washington’s gifts to education (Johnson), 
83-84, no. 5, Jan. 

Gifted students, special opportunities, 15, no. 1, Sept. 

Ging campward this summer? (Ready), 187, no. 10, 

une. 

rae piscowered in a bulletin, page 4 of cover, no. 1, 

ept. 


Gold mining course, 91, no. 5, Jan. 

Good references on supervision of instrnetion in rural 
schools, 70, no. 4, Dec. : 

Good scholarship worth good moncy at Gooding, 95, 
no. 5, Jan. 

Good source of maps, 98, no. 5, Jan. 

Good that may come from depression (W. J, C.), 10, 
no. 1, Sept. 

Gooding College (Iowa): Honorary scholarships in- 
troduced, 95, no. 5, Jan. 

Goodykoontz, Bess: New reference service, 144, no. 8, 


Apr. 

Government bulletins: Many use deposit plan for 
purchaso, 152, no. 8, Apr. 

Government interests in education, 62-63, no. 4, Dec. 

Government publications: Helps for school, 162, 174, 
no. 9, May; Inforination on almost everything, 175, 
no. 9, May; Rare, 3-5, no. 1, Sept.; useful to teachers, 
19, no. 1, Sept.; 39, no. 2, Oct.; 59, no. 3, Nov.; 79, no. 
4, Dec.; 99, no. 5, Jan.; 119, no. 6, Feb.; 139, no. 7, 
Mar.; 159, no. 8, Apr.; 179, no. 9, May; 199, no. 
10, June. 

Governor Roosevelt writes a motto, 130, no. 7, Mar. 

Granite District, Utah: Schools where children can not 
fail, 107, 114, no. 6, Feb. 

“Greatest book in the world’’ (Ashley), 43-44, no. 3, 


Nov. 
Greenfield School (Pittsburgh, Pa.): An adventure 
with backward children in reading, 194-195, no. 10, 


June. 

Greenleaf, Walter J.: How many colleges and univer- 
sities? 182, no. 10, June. 

Grenfell, Sir Wilfred: Education in Labrador, 71-72, 
no. 4, Dec. 

Guidance: Trends in educational, 166-167, no. 9, May. 

Guidance aids, 167, no. 9, May. 

Guiterman, Arthur: Education—The Mark Hopkins’ 
legend in verse, 185, no. 10, June. 

Gutenberg Bible purchased for Library of Congress, 
43-44, no. 3, Nov. 

H 


Haiti Medical School, department of dental surgery, 
find school children ignorant of use of the tooth- 
brush, 175, no. 9, May. 

Handbook for teachers: The forest, page 4 of cover, 
no. 7, Mar. 

Handicapped children: How Rochester cares for them, 
6-7, no. 1, Sept. 

Hansen, Harry: On memorizing, 150, no. 8, Apr. 
Hard-of-Hearing: American Federation of Organiza- 
tions, 138, no. 7, Mar. 
Harvard summer school: 

Studies, 176, no. 9, May. 

Have you read? (Vought), 17, no 1, Sept.; 37, no. 2, Oct.; 
58, no. 3, Nov.; 76, no. 4, Dec.; 91, no. 5, Jan.; 118, 
no. 6, Feb.; 185, no. 7, Mar.; 155, no. 8, Apr.; 178, 
no. 9, May; 196, no. 10, June. 

Hay, James, jr.: Favorite poetry and prose about 
George Washington, 28, 36, no. 2, Oct. 

Haycock, Robert L.: Capital’s unique school system, 
103-104, no. 6, Feb. 

Health and ambition (J. F. R.), 90, no. 5, Jan. 

Health habits of teachers, 188, no. 10, June. 

Height-weight records, page 3 of cover, no. 3, Nov. 

Heliograph as a means of communication, 145, no. 8, 


Seminar on Far Eastern 


Apr. 
Help for classes studying Latin America, 138, no. 7, 
ar. 

Helps for schools in celebrating the George Washington 
Bicentennial, page 3 of cover, no. 5, Jan. 

Helps for schools in Government publications (Fox), 
162, 174, no. 9, May. 

Heredity cause of many mental diseases, 114, no. 6, 


eb. 
Hershey Industrial School (Hershey, Pa.) will enroll 
1,000 boys, 7, no. 1, Sept. 
Higbie, Edgar C.: Appointed president Wilson Teach- 
ers College, 38, no. 2, Oct. 
a rhe (Buffalo): Aviation course, 12-13, no. 1, 
e@ 


pt. 

High school (Negro), largest, 73-74, no. 4, Dec. 

High-school enrollment up 100 per cent in 10 years, 
110, no. 6, Feb. 

High-school principals: Correspondence courses offered 
at cost (Massachusetts), 142, no. 8, Apr. 

High schools: Correspondence courses offered at cost, 
142, no. 8, Apr., How forty-six use correspondence 
courses, 161-162, no. 9, May; Library problems, so- 
lution, 87-88, no, 5, Jan.; Music education, 128-129, 
no. 7, Mar, 

High schools that make literature alluring (Smith), 
108-109, 116-117, no. 6, Feb. 

High schools (American): A composite picture com- 
pleted, 183, no. 10, June. 

High schools (New York): Mental hygiene taught, 
18, no. 1, Sept. 
Higher education: 

52-53, no. 3, Nov. 

Histories written by students or teachers: Information 
wanted, 193, no. 10, June. 

Hoffer, C. R.: How rural communities can bo im- 
proved, 171-172, no. 9, May. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell: Retirement from Supreme 
Court Bench, 127, no. 7, Mar. 

Holt, Ruth: Presumption, 198, no. 10, June. 

Home building and home ownership, conference, 78, 
no. 4, Dec.; publications, 189, no. 10, June. 

Home economies: Survey in Montclair, N. J., junior 
and senior high schools, 9, no. 1, Sept. 

quome making conference (Minneapolis), 164, no. 9, 

ay. 

Home making conferencein New England (Whitcomb), 
193, no. 10, June, 


Office of Education’s services, 


Honolulu, Hawail: World Federation of Education 
Associations, regional conference, 198, no. 10, June. 
Honorary scholarships, Gooding College, 95, no.5, Jan. 
Hoover, Herbert: Letter to Doctor Potter on school 

expenditures, 137, no. 7, Mar.; Schools are the real 
melting pot, 70, no. 4, Dec. 
Houdon, Jean Antoine: Short résumé of his life, 46-47, 
56, no. 3, Nov. 
ee and home as a classroom project, 162, 174, no. 9, 
ay. 
How forty-six high schools use correspondence courses 
(Kefauver, Noll, and Drake), 161-162, no. 9, May. 
How France kept her schools open during 4 crisis 
(Editorial, New York Times) 170, no. 9, May. 

How many colleges and universities (Greenleaf) 182, 
no. 10, June. 

How Rochester cares for handicapped children (Scott), 
6-7, no. 1, Sept. 

How Rochester raised its daily attendance record 
(Norton), 151-152, no. 8, Apr. 

How rural communities can be improved (Hoffer), 
171-172, no. 9, May. 

How schools are aiding the unemployed (Boutwell), 
181-182, no. 10, June. 

How schools can help (Cooper), 163, no. 9, May. 

How some city school systems are aiding unemployed, 
164, no. 9, May. 

How the world talks (Fox), 145-147, no. 8, Apr.; Re- 
prints, 198, no. 10, June. 


I 


I Oy Mark Hopkins (MacLean), 184-185, no. 10, 
une. 

If 8 out of 9 newspaper men didn’t know, page 4 of cover, 
no. 2, Oct, 

Illiteracy: Can better laws reduce it? 134-135, no. 7, 
Mar.; decreasing in Russia, 38, no. 2, Oct. 

Income of private schools little below normal, 186, 
no. 10, June. : : 

Indian Agriculture School, Chapingo, Mexico: Students 
protest against new methods and courses, 178, no. 9, 


May. 
Indian named to Indian Service, 78, no. 4, Dec. 
Indian runners as a means of communication, 146, no. 8, 


Apr. 5 
padien Service fills 800 school positions, 30-31, no. 2, 
ct. 
Indians serve Indians, 95, no. 5, Jan. 
uecivicual height-weight records, page 3 of cover, no, 3, 
ov. 
Industrial education, 148-149, 156, no. 8, Apr. 
uncut el High School, Birmingham, Ala., 73-74, no. 4, 
ec. 
Information on almost everything, 175, no. 9, May. 
Information that can be obtained from the Agriculture 
Department, 38, no. 2, Oct. 
Information wanted, 193, no. 10, June. 
Inland Empire Education Association sponsors Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, 137, no. 7, Mar. 
Institute of Adult Education to be held in Spokane, 
Wash., 137, no. 7, Mar. 
Instruction by mail in Massachusetts (Clark), 188, 
no, 10, June. 
a Influence on environment, 170, no. 9, 
ay. 
International Congress of Childhood Education: 
Meeting, 37, no. 2, Oct. 
International Congress on Commercial Education 
meets in London, 198, no. 10, June. 
International Federation of University Women: Con- 
ference in Edinburgh, 198, no. 10, June, 
International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
Balvesity announces educational tours, 198, no. 10, 
une. 
Invitation from Salvador, 78 no. 4, Dec. 
Iowa: Economy check-up, 186, no. 10, June. 
Ironsburg, Tenn., junior high school received library 
from Abbot Vocational School, Washington, D. C., 
110, no. 6, Feb. 
Irrigation page 3 of cover, no. 1, Sept. 
It never happened before! page 3 of cover, no. 10, June. 


J 


J. F. R.: Health and ambition, 90, no. 5, Jan. 

Jack Spratism extends to reading, 190, no. 10, June. 

Japan: Teaching aids, 156, no. 8, Apr. 

Japanese culture: Welcomed by Los Angeles schools, 
124-125, no. 7, Mar. 

Japanese schoolboy in Paris, 70, no. 4, Dec. 

Jobs for graduates: Colgate’s placement plan (Esta- 
brooke), 177-178, no. 9, May. 

John, Walton C.: Office of Education’s services for 
higher education, 52-53, no. 3, Nov. 

Johnson, B. Lamar: Solutions for high-school library 
problems, 87-88, no. 5, Jan. 

aay L. B.: Teachers are cultured persons, 29, no. 

» Oct. 

Johnson, L. Lowell: George Washington’s gifts to 
education, 83-84, no. 5, Jan. 

Jordan, David Starr: Creed, 50, no. 3, Nov. 

Jos6 Miguel Carrera Engineering and Trade School 
(Chile), under construction, 142, no. 8, Apr. 

Journalism students and teachers may receive Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Clip Sheet, 29, no. 2, Oct. 

Judd, Charles H.: What should the Federal Govern- 
ment do for American education? 51, 55, no.3, Nov. 

Junior high school conference to meet, 110, no. 6, Feb. 

Junior high school subject of Cleveland report, 152, 
no. 8, Apr. 

Junior high school teachers: Demand.and supply, 
132-133, no. 7, Mar. 


INDEX 


Junior high schools: Trends in program of studies, 
34-36, no. 2, Oct.; (Montclair, N. J.) survey of home 
economics, 9, no. 1, Sept. 

Junior Red Cross: Aided junior high school, Ironton, 
Tenn. to obtain library, 110, no. 6, Feb. 

Junior selection plan, Dartmouth College, 95, no. 5, 


Jan. 
Juvenile delinquency reduced, Granite District, Utah, 
107, 114, no. 6, Feb. 
K 


Kamprath, William B.: Buffalo builds a high-school 
aviation course, 12-13, no. 1, Sept. 

Keeping ‘‘up to date,’ page 4 of cover, no. 9, May. 

Keesecker, Ward W.: Can better laws reduce illiteracy? 
134-135, no. 7, Mar. 

Kefauver, Grayson N.: How forty-six high schools use 
correspondence courses, 161-162, no. 9, May. 

Koon, Cline M.: To study radio in education, 10, 
no. 1, Sept. 

L 


Labrador: Education, 71-72, no. 4, Dec. 

Land-grant college graduates, follow-up study, 25, 
no. 2, Oct. 

Language: Learn use, 97, no. 5, Jan. 

Langvick, Mina M.: Summer school at your doorstep, 
197, no. 10, June. 

Largest, Negro high school (Caliver), 73-74, no. 4, Dec. 

Ta America: Help for classes studying, 138, no. 7, 

ar, 

Leaves millions for Chilean school, 142, no. 8, Apr. 

Lessons by mail for children ‘‘Out Back’ (Lewis), 
81-82, 97, no. 5, Jan, 

pete of Washington reveal the man, 115-116, no. 6, 

eb. : 

Lewis, Clarence G.: Lessons by mail for children 
“Out Back,’’ 81-82, 97, no. 5, Jan. 

Librarians choose SCHOOL LIFE, 182, no. 10, June. 

Library of Congress has copy of Gutenberg Bible, 43-44, 
no. 3, Nov.; Vollbchr Collection of incunabula, 
173-174, no. 9, May. 

Library problems (high school), 87-88, no. 5, Jan. 

Lide, Edwin S.: Trends in junior high school pro- 
grams of studies, 34-36, no. 2, Oct. 

Lippert, Emanuel V.: ‘Teachers attending trade con- 
tinuation school training colleges in Czechoslovakia, 
78, no. 4, Dec, 

Listener: Weekly published by British Broadcasting 
Corporation, 170, no. 9, May. 

Listener charts distributed by National Broadcasting 
Co., 176, no. 9, May. 

Literature: High schools that make it alluring, 108-109, 
116-117, no. 6, Feb. 

Little, Clarence Cook: College alumni, 187, no. 10, 


June. 

Lloyd, John H.: Notable recent experiments in edu- 
cation in the 48 States, 66-68, no. 4, Dec. 

Loan fund: Boston University, 91, no. 5, Jan. 

Doral vs. State financing of schools (Allen), 86, no. 5, 

an. 

“Lookit the Pitchur’’—An adventure in introducing 
backward children to books, 194-195, no. 10, June. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: First World Congress on Recrea- 
tion, 198, no. 10, June. 

Los Angeles schools welcome Japanese culture (Wat- 
rous), 124-125, no. 7, Mar. 

Low marks—bad behavior, 38, no. 2, Oct. 

Leora, John P.: New cominencements for old, 165, no. 9, 

ay. 

Luck, 109, no. 6, Feb. 

Luck of being a dunce (Churchill), 10, no. 1, Sept. 

Lumbering, a class project, 98, no. 5, Jan. 

Lurton, F. E.: What a superintendent does, 118, no. 6, 


Feb, 
Me 


McCabe, Martha R.: New books in education, 18, 
no. 1, Sept. 

McGutlfey’s rightful place in America’s hall of fame, 
169, no. 9, May. 

MacLean, George E.: I knew Mark Hopkins, 184-185, 
no. 10, June. 

MeNeely, John H.: Salaries of college teachers, 111, 
117, no. 6, Feb. we 


Bee Joseph E.: Bandmastering by radio, 8-9, no. 

ept. 

Mail used for celebration, 50, no. 3, Nov. 

Making activities serve the child (Adams and Dal- 
thorp), 136, no. 7, Mar. 

Mal del Pinta School (Cook), 26-27, 33, no. 2, Oct. 

Man to be envied, 42, no. 3, Nov. 

Many use deposit plan to buy Government bulletins, 
152, no. 8, Apr. 

Map of educational resources of Washington, page 2 
of cover, no. 6, Feb. 

Maps: Good source, 98, no. 5, Jan. 

Marion C, Early High School, District No. 5, Morris- 
ville, Mo., experimenting with college essay contest, 
158, no. 8, Apr. 

Mark Hopkins: An authentic hero for American 
teachers, 190, no. 10, June; By one who kuew him, 
184-185, no. 10, June. 

Mark Hopkins’ legend in verse, 185, no. 10, June, 

Massachusetts: Instruction by mail, 188, no. 10, June. 

Massachusetts division of university extension offers 
high-school correspondence courses at cost, 142, no. 
8, Apr. 


+ Measurement of teaching ability, 168-169, no. 9, May. 


Melting pot for all races—school, 70, no. 4, Dec. 
Memorization, 150, no. 8, Apr. 
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Mental diseases result of heredity, 114, no. 6, Feb. 
Mental hygiene taught in New York high schools, 13, 


no. 1, Sept. 
Methods of the modern school: Radio program, 175, 
no. 9, May. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art sponsoring free lectures, 
ey talks, study hours, and story hours, 38, no. 2, 
et. 
Mexico: Rural schools, 26-27, 33, no. 2, Oct. 
Michigan State Department of Public Instruction 
sponsor of bandmastering by radio, 8-9, no. 1, Sept. 
Military instruction, 131, 138, no. 7, Mar. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Schools aiding unemployed, 164, 
no. 9, May. 
Mississippi school survey started, 9, no. 1, Sept. 
Misunderstanding: Cause, 97, no. 5, Jan. 
erode peintary school for boys, Quito, Ecuador, 158, 
no. 8, Apr. 
oder school methods: Radio program, 175, no. 9, 
ay. 
Monahan, A. C.: American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard-of-Hearing, 138, no. 7, Mar. 
Money valuc of education, 37, no. 2, Oct. 
Montana: School enrollment, 142, no. 8, Apr. 
Montclair, N. J.: Home economics in junior and senior 
high schools, survey, 9, no. 1, Sept. 
More adults—fewer children (Foster), 77, no. 4, Dec. 
Morse) Samuel F. B.: Story of invention, 145-147, no. 8, 
(ove, 
Morse celebration, 198, no. 10, June. 
Morse invention, 145-147, no. 8, Apr. 
prey Compulsory school attendance, 78, no. 4, 
ec. 
Moss, James A.: Work of the National Flag Associa- 
tion, 15, no. 1, Sept. 
Most important problem, 110, no. 6, Feb. 
Mother graduates with honorable mention from Uni- 
versity of Illinois, School of Pharmacy, 158, no. 8, 


Apr. 
Mother rocks the cradle with the teacher, 110, no. 6, 
eb. 
nichion-picture service, educational, Chile, 138, no. 7, 
ar. 
Motion pictures available for schools, 90, no. 5, Jan. 
Murrow, E. R.: Need for more radicals and liberals, 
158, no. 8, Apr. 
Music appreciation hour, 31, no. 2, Oct. 
Music education in high schools, 128-129, no. 7, Mar. 
My luck (Whitworth), 109, no. 6, Feb. 


N 


NBC qnusic appreciation hour begins fourth season, 31, 
no. et. 

Name expert to study radio in education, 10, no. 1, 

ept. 

gates, France: Statue of Clemenceau, 174, no. 9, 

ay. 

Nation-wide school finance investigations planned, 
102, no. 6, Feb, 

National Advisory Committee on Education, findings, 
page 2 of cover, no. 4, Dec.; reports, 61-64, 72, no. 4, 

ec. 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
radio program on civics, 142, no. 8, Apr. 

National Broadcasting Co.: Listener charts distrib- 
uted, 176, no.9, May. See also NBC. 

National Education Association, department of super- 
intendence, meeting, I.os Angeles, Calif., 2, 5, no. 1, 
Sept.; meeting, Washington, D. C.; 143-144, no. 8, 
A 


pr. 

“Seth Parker’’ on program at Atlantic City, 185, no. 
10, June. 

National Flag Association: Its work, 15, no. 1, Sept. 

National Home-Making Conference, meeting, 164, nv. 


9, May. 

National Parks: Visit them when school is out, page 4 
of cover, no. 10, June. 

National Safety Council: Report on school accidents, 
78, no. 4, Dec. 

N auonal Student Forum of the Paris Pact, 91, no. 5, 

an. 

National Survey of the Education of Teachers, find- 
ings, 132-138, no. 7, Mar.; measurement of teaching 
ability, 168-169, no. 9, May; progress, 11, 18, no. 1, 
Sept.; seeks composite picture of 950 college faculties, 
55, no. 3, Nov.; some “‘firsts’’ in education, 191-193, 
no 1, June; trend in summer sessions, 153-155, no. 
8, Apr. 

National Survey of School Finance: Grant of $25,000 by 
General Education Board, 186, no. 10, June; expendi- 
ture map, 32-33, no. 2, Oct.; investigations planned, 
102, no. 6, Feb.; seventeen named to chart course, 13, 
no. 1, Sept.; work commended by N. E. A., 110, 
no. 6, Feb. 

National Survey of Secondary Education: Composite 
picture completed, 183, no. 10, June; findings on 
correspondence courses, 161-162, no. 9, May; junior 
high school programs of studies, 34-36, no. 2, Oct.; 
library problems, 87-88, no. 5, Jan.; literature, 108- 
109, 116-117, no. 6, Feb.; music education, 128-129, 
no. 7, Mar.; Negro high schools, 73-74, no. 4, Dec.; 
preliminary findings, 108-109, 116-117, no. 6, Feb. 

National University of Mexico: Higher eutrance re- 
quirements, 13, no. 1, Sept. 

Nature study by blind students, 21-22, 31, no. 2, Oct. 

Need for more radicals and liberals (Murrow), 158, 
no. 8, Apr. 

Negro high school, largest, 73-74, no. 4, Dec. 

New book on conservation in the Department of the 
Interior, page 4 of cover, no. 6, Feb. 

New books for Christmas (Beust), 69, 77, no. 4, Dec. 

New books in cducation (McCabe), 18, no. 1, Sept. 

New bulletins on agricultural education, 25, no, 2, Oct. 
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New Colonial National Monument (Ryan), 57, no. 3, 
Nov. 

New commencements for old (ozo), 165, no.9, May. 

New England: Homemaking conference, 193, no. 10, 
June. 

New Government publications useful to teachers 
(Ryan), 19, no. 1, Sept.; 39, no. 2, Oct.; 59, no. 3, Nov.; 
79, no. 4, Dec.; 99, no. 5, Jan.; 119, no. 6, Feb.; 139, 
no. 7, Mar.; 159, no. 8, Apr.; 179, no. 9, May; 199, 
no. 10, June. 

New Paris pact pamphlet, 91, no. 5, Jan. 

New reference service (Goodykoontz), 144, no. 8, Apr. 

New York City: Mental hygiene taught in high schools, 
13, no. 1, Sept.; school system aiding unemployed, 
164, no. 9, May. 

New York Times: Editorial: How France kept her 
schools open during a crisis, 170, no. 9, May. 

New York University: Will establish summer school in 
Virgin Islands, 183, no. 10, June. 

Newark (N. J.) Teachers Association exhibition, 29, 
no, 2, Oct. bd 

Newbery Medal awarded Laura Adams <Armer for 
“Waterless Mountain,’ 187, no. 10, June. 

Nielson, Hazel B.: Free Washington study course ready 
for teachers, 14-15, no. 1, Sept. d 

Nohle, Stuart G.: Work started on 15 State histories of 
education, 25, no. 2, Oct. 

Noll, Victor H.: How forty-six high schools use corre- 
spondence courses, 161-162, nc. 9, May. 

North Caroline: school tax revolution (Allen), 85-86, 
no. 5, Jan. 

Norton, Herman J.: How Rochester raised its daily 
attendance record, 151-152, no, 8, Apr. . 

Notable books of 1931, 189, no. 10, June. 

Notable recent experiments in education in the 48 States 
(Lloyd), 66-68, no. 4, Dec. 


Oo 


Office of Education: Recent publications, page 2 of 
cover, no. 3, Nov.; page 2 of cover, no. 5, Jan.; page 
3 of cover, no. 7, Mar.; page 2 of cover, no. 8, Apr.; 
theses on file, 144, no. 8, Apr.; What it can do fora 
superintendent, 101-102, no. 6, Feb. See also United 
States Office of Education. 

Office of Education to aid in Pennsylvania survey, 5, 
no. 1, Sept. ; 
Office of Education’s services for higher education 

(John), 52-53, no. 3, Nov. 

Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle, 123, no. 7, Mar. 

Ohio’s tutorial plan (Gaumnitz), 98, no. 5, Jan. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: Retirement from Supreme 
Court Bench, 127, no. 7, Mar. 

On memorizing (Hansen), 150, no. 8, Apr. 

On the air, 175, no. 9, May. 

One way to interest students in college, 188, no. 8, 


pr. 

Ontario teaches 12,000 by mail, 150, no. 8, Apr. 

Open your schools to the unemployed (Boutwell), 
163-164, no. 9, May. 

Opening windows on nature for blind boys and girls 
(Allen), 21-22, 31, no, 2, Oct. 

Opera and camp life in new teacher-training course, 
97, no. 5, Jan. 

Opportunity class, 107, 114, no. 6, Feb. 

Oregon-Alaska cruise extended, 164, no. 9, May. 

Orpheus works wonders in the high school (Pierce), 
128-129, no. 7 Mar, 

Orthopedic nurses give crippled children special treat- 
ment, 78, no. 4, Dec. 

Our producing schools, 190, no. 10, June. 

Oxford: Summer vacation course for American teachers, 
198, no, 10, June. 

P 


Pan American Union, publications, 138, no. 7, Mar 
Parcel post as a means of communication, 146, no. 8, 


Apr. 

Parents’ Magazine announced best book for parents 
published during 1931, 176, no. 9, May. 

Paris meeting of the International Congress of Child- 
hood Education (Davis), 37, no. 2, Oct. 

Paris pact pamphlet, 91, no. 5, Jan. 

Paris University City: House planned for French 
colonial students, 29, no. 2, Oct. 

Pennsylvania: Office of Education to aid in survey, 
5, no. 1, Sept. 

Pennsylvania’s new State education building (Bout- 
well), 65, no. 4, Dec. 

Perkins Institution: Students study nature, 21-22, 31, 
no. 2, Oct. 

Personal pronoun, 150, no. 8, Apr. 

Philosophy in the measurement of teaching ability 
(Betts), 168-169, no. 9, May. 

Phonograph: Used in teaching science, 164, no. 9, May. 

Piano playing learned by radio, 176, no. 9, May, 

Pierce, Anne E.: Orpheus works wonders in the high 
school, 128-129, no. 7, Mar. 

Pigeons as a means of communication, 146, no, 8, Apr. 

Placement plan, Colgate, 177-178, no. 9, May. 

Pie house for French colonial students, 29, no. 2, 

ct. 

Play: Teaching the world, 172, no. 9, May. 

“Poems and Hums,” excerpt, 109, no. 6, Feb. 

Ory pad prose about George Washington, 28, 36, 
no. 2, Oct. 

Poetry by children, 165, no. 9, May. 

Pony express as a means of communication, 146, no. 8, 


Apr. 

Port au Prince: School children ignorant of use of the 
toothbrush, 175, no. 9, May. 

Porto Rico: Schools, 121-122, 137, no. 7, Mar. 

Postal Telegraph Co. reminds educators of Morse 
celebration, 198, no. 10, June. ' 


SCHOOL LIFE 


Potter, Doctor: Letter from President Hoover on 
school expenditures, 137, no. 7, Mar. 

Powers, Olive E.: “Lookit the Pitchur’—An adven- 
ture In introducing backward children to books, 
194-195, no. 10, June. ; 

President Hoover on school expenditures, 137, no. 7, 


Mar. 

Presidents of the United States: Four collectors of rare 
books, 187, no. 10, June. t 

President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, 90, 
no. 5, Jan.; Recommendations on food and nutrition, 
176, no. 9, May. 

Presumption (Holt), 198, no. 10, June. 

Prevention of diphtheria, 158, no. 8, Apr. 

Primary school for boys, model, Quito, Ecuador, 158, 
no. 8, Apr. 

Private-school income below normal, 186, no. 10, June. 

Producing schools, 190, no. 10, June, 

Professors: Age and efficiency, 106, no. 6, Feb. 

Proffitt, Maris M.: Schools and unemployment, 41-42, 
no. 3, Nov.; Trends in educational guidance, 166-167, 
no. 9, May. ; sae 

Progress in ten teacher-training investigations (Even- 
den), 11, 18,no.1,Sept. 

Progressive Education Association, meeting, 86, no. 5, 
Jan. 

Publications on Women, 172, no. 9, May. 

Puerto Rico. See Porto Rico, 

Purchasing power: Education creates it (Cooper), 1-2, 
no. 1, Sept. 

Q 


Question of military instruction (Cooper), 131, 138, 
no. 7, Mar. 
Questions Chicago University asks its students, 167, 
no. 9, May. 
Quito, Ecuador: Model primary school, 158, no. 8, 
Apr. 
R 


R. L. W.: Clash between two methods, 30, no. 2, Oct. 

Rabbits—facts, page 3 of cover, no. 6, Feb. 

Radio and education, 54, no. 3, Nov. 

Radio: As a means of communication, 147, no. 8, Apr.; 
broadcast advertising, 198, no. 10, June; communica- 
tion taught at University of Wisconsin, 176, no. 9, 
May; in education, 10, no. 1, Sept.; programs in 
prospect, 138, no. 7, Mar., 175, no. 9, May; used to 
learn piano playing, 176, no . 9, May; used to teach 
bandmastering, 8-9, no. 1, Sept. 

Radio: Civics program, 142, no. 8, Apr. 

Railroads as a means of communication, 147, no. 8, 


Apr. 

Rare books: Four Presidents of the United States col- 
lectors, 187, no, 10, June. 

Readers, McGutffey’s, 169, no. 9, May. 

Reading: An adventure, 123, no. 7, Mar.; introduction 
to backward enildren, 194-195, no. 10, June; Jack 
Spratism, 190, no. 10, June. 

Reading circle, teachers’, Ohio, 123, no. 7, Mar. 

Reading failures (Gates), 176, no. 9, May. 

Reading (Pa.) High School: New commencements for 
old, 165, no. 9, May. 

Ready, Marie M.: Going campward this summer? 
187, no. 10, June. 

Recent Office of Education publications, page 2 of 
cover, no. 3, Nov.; page 2 of cover, no. 5, Jan.; page 3 
of cover, no. 7, Mar.; page 2 of cover, no. 8, Apr. 

Recreation: First world congress to be held in Los 
Angeles, 198, no. 10, June; twenty-five years of prog- 
ress, 126-127, no. 7, Mar. 

Red schoolhouse, 158, no. 8, Apr. 

Request addressed to all American citizens (Croxton), 
90, no. 5, Jan. 

Research: A definition, 30, no. 2, Oct.; four paths, 130, 
no. Mar.; subject for a thesis, 90, no. 5, Jan. 

Result of education, 25, no. 2, Oct. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Attendance record raised, 151-152, 
ne: ft Apr.; care of handicapped children, 6-7, no. 1, 

ept. 

Rogers, James Edward: Twenty-five years of progress 
in recreation, 126-127, no. 7, Mar. 

Rogers, James Frederick: Health and ambition, 90, 
no. 5, Jan.; school sickness, 45, 58, no. 3, Nov.; What 
we do not know about child health, 38, no. 2, Oct. 

Roosevelt, Governor: Writes a motto, 130, no. 7, Mar. 

Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles, Calif.: Japanese 
students, 124-125, no. 7, Mar. 

Roosevelt, Theodore: Schools of Porto Rico, 121-122, 
137, no. 7, Mar. 

Rosenbach, A. S. W.: Four Presidents of the United 
States collectors of rare books, 187, no. 10, June. 

Rosenwald, Julius: Children’s dental clinic in Berlin, 
10, no. 1, Sept. 

Rules of civility and decent behavior, Washington’s, 
page 2 of cover, no. 7, Mar. 

Rural communities: How they can be improved, 171- 
172, no. 9, May. 

Rural schools (Mexico), 2-27, 33, no. 2, Oct. 

el Vermont—A program for the future, 172, no. 9, 

ay. 

Russia: Illiteracy decreasing, 38, no. 2, Oct.; Summer 
tour for study of political, social, and cconomie con- 
ditions, 95, no. 5, Jan. 

Ryan, Margaret F.: Capital’s glories pictured in U. 8. 
documents, 89, 96, no. 5, Jan.; New Colonial National 
Monument, 57, no. 3, Nov.; New Government pub- 
lications useful to teachers, 19, no. 1, Scpt.; 39, no. 2, 
Oct.; 59, no. 3, Nov.; 79, no. 4, Dec.; 99, no. 5, Jan.; 
119, no. 6, Feb.; 139, no. 7, Mar.; 159, no. 8, Apr.; 
179, no. 9 May; 199, no. 10, June; Uncle Sam’s China 
and Japan teaching aids, 154, no. 8, Apr. 

Ryan, W. Carson, jr.: Indian Service fills 800 school 
positions, 30-31, no. 2, Oct. 


Is 


Ss 


Sangster, Margaret E.: ’Tis Splendid to Live so 
Grandly, 28, no.2, Oct. 
St. Louis Library opens architectural room, 147, no. 8, 


Apr. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Schools aiding unemployed, 164, no. 9, 


ay. 

Salaries of college teachers; Comparisons (McNeely), 
111, 117, no. 6, Feb. 

Salvador: An invitation to exchange correspondence, 
78, no. 4, Dec. ; 

Sandburg, Carl: Poetry by children, 165, no. 9, May. 

Santa Maria Foundation (Chile) for the creation and 
maintenance of a school of arts, trades, and advanced 
engineering, 142, no. 8, Apr. 

Scholarship standard lowered: Students strike, 167, no. 


9, May. 

Scholastic, April issue: Evidence of progress in Aimcri- 
can schools, 190, no. 10, June. 

School accidents, 78, no. 4, Dec. 

School attendance, 1920-1930, 94-95, no. 5, Jan. 

School attendance and illiteracy, 134,135, no. 7, Mar. 

School cooperative societies, France, 125, no. 7, Mar. 

School credits of forcign students, 48-49, 56, no. 3, Nov. 

School enrollment, Montana, 142, no. 8, Apr. 

School expenditures: Letter of President Hoover to 
Doctor Potter, 137, no. 7, Mar.; Map for America, 32- 
33, no. 2, Oct. 

School finance, 110, no. 6, Feb.; Discussion by State 
superintendents, 96, no. 5, Jan.; Nation-wide investi- 
gations planned, 102, no, 6, Feb.; North Carolina, 
85-86, no. 5, Jan.; State, 186, no. 10, June; 21 
unknowns, 33, no. 2, Oct. See also National survey 
of school finance. 

Sela laws: Can they reduce illiteracy. 134-135, no. 
7, Mar. 

ScHOoL LirE: Chosen by librarians, 182, no. 10, June; in- 
creased subscriptions, page 3 of cover, no. 10, June; 
sue eee list shows large increase, 90-91, no. 5, 

an. 

School sickness (Rogers), 45, 58, no. 3, Nov. 

School support and taxes, 110, no. 6, Feb. 

oe system, Washington, D. C., 103-104, no. 6, 


eb. 

Bee tax revolution (North Carolina), 85-86, no. 5, 
an. 

School tours, foreign, 198, no. 10, June, 

School where children think (Davis), 117, no. 6, Feb. 

Schoolhouses: Color cf paint, 158, no. 8, Apr. 

Schools and unemployment, 181-182, no. 10, June; 
(Proffitt), 41-42, no. 3, Nov. 

Schools are the real melting pot (Hoover), 70, no. 4, 


Dec. 
een0c of Porto Rico (Roosevelt), 121-122, 137, no. 7, 


ar. 

Schools where children can not fail (Boutwell), 107, 114, 
no. 6, Feb. 

Science book lists for teachers (Vought), 167, no. 9, May. 

Science by phonograph, 164, no. 9, May. 

Scott, Edith A.: How Rochester cares for handicapped 
children, 6-7, no. 1, Sept. 

Second summer seminar, 196, no. 10, June. 

Segel, David: What are comprehensive examinations? 
75-76, no, 4, Dec. 

Self-help, Gooding College, 95, no. 5, Jan. 

Senior high school teachers: Supply and demand, 92- 
08, no, 5, Jan. 


Senior high schools, Montclair, N. J.: Survey of home 


economics, 9, no. 1, Sept. 
“Seth Parker” on N. E. A. program at Atlantic City, 
185, no. 10, June, 
Seventeen named to chart course of school finance 
study, 13, no. 1, Sept, 
Sign language as a means of communication, 145, no. 8, 
pr 


Signal corps as a means of communication, 145, no. 8, 


Apr. 

Sixth World Conference of the New Education Fellow- 
ship to be held in Nice, France, 198, no. 10, June, 

Smith, Dora V.: High schools that make literature 
alluring, 108-109, 116-117, no. 6, Feb. 

Solutions for high-school library problems (Johnson), 
87-88, no. 5, Jan. 

sore ‘firsts’? in education (Frazier), 191-193, no. 10, 

une, 

Something new in advertising, 178, no. 9, May. 

South Australia: Lessons by mail fur children ‘‘ Out 
Back” 81-82, 97, no. 5, Jan. 

South Dakota: Half of farm children go to high school 
but only one-third come back to the farm, 158, no. 8, 


Apr, 

Southern Appalachian Mountain Region: Social and 
economic survey, 9, no. 1, Sept, 

Spain: Elementary schools, 88, no. 5, Jan. 

Spartans still exist, 158, no. 8, Apr. 

Special education. See Backward; blind; crippled, 
gifted, handicapped, hard-of-hearing, juvenile 
delinquency. 

eneelel opportunities for gifted students, 15, no. 1, 

ept. 

Special treatment given crippled children by ortho- 
pedic nurses, Brooklyn, N. Y., 78, no. 4, Dec. 

Stagecoach as a means of communication, 146, no. 8, 


pr. 

Stand for something, 50, no. 3, Nov. 

State histories of education, 25, no. 2, Oct. 

State school finance, 186, no. 10, June. 

State superintendents discuss school finance, 96, no. 5, 
an. 

State os. local financing of schools, 86, no. 5, Jan. 

Sterilization of feeble-minded, 114, no. 6, Feb. 

timpson, G. W.: Red schoolhouse, 158, no. 8, Apr. 


ert, Gilbert: Short résumé of his life, 46-47, 56, no. 3 

ov. 

Student loan fund: Boston University, 91, no. 5, Jan. 

Student records, Colgate, 177-178, no. 9, May. 

Student teaching supervisors to meet, 86, no. 5, Jan. 

Students from nine nations pay visit, 147, no. 8, Apr. 

Study course on Washington, free, 14-15, no. 1, Sept. 

Subject for a thesls, 90, no. 5, Jan. 

Subsistence gardens, page 3 of cover, no. 10, June. 

Sullivan, Mark: McGuffey’s influence on educatlon, 
169, no. 9, May. 

Summer camps, 187, no. 10, June. 

Some school at your doorstep (Langvick), 197, no. 

, June. 

Summer schools: Harvard University, seminar on Far 
Eastern Studies, 176, no. 9, May; Oxford University, 
198, no. 10, June; University of Chicago, 170, no. 9, 
May; University of Oregon, 164, no. 9; May; Virgin 
Islands, 183, no. 10, June. 

Summer seminar in educatlon, Yale University, 196, 
no. 10, June. 

— sessions for teachers, trends, 153-155, no. 8, 

pr. 

Summer tour for study of political, social, and economic 
conditlons in Russia, 95, no. 5, Jan. 

Summer vacation course for American teachers at Ox- 
ford, 198, no. 10, June. 

Superintendent: What he does, 118, no. 6, Feb. 

Superintendents: U. S. Government exhibit, 106, no. 6, 
Feb.; What the Office of Education can do, 101-102, 
no. 6, Feb. i 

Supervisors of student teaching to meet, 86, no. 5, Jan. 

Supply and demand for: Elementary teachers (Even- 
den); 112-114, no. 6, Feb.; junior high school teachers 
(Evenden), 132-133, no. 7, Mar.; senior high school 
teachers (Evenden), 92-93, no. 5, Jan. 

Supreme Court Bench: Teacher retires, 127, no. 7, Mar. 

Survey seeks composite picture of 950 college faculties 
(Evenden), 55, no. 3, Nov. 

Surveys, educational. See Educational surveys. 

Suttons: When depression hit them, 130, no. 7, Mar. 

Syracuse has all-sports program, 137, no. 7, Mar. 


T 


Taxes and school support, 110, no. 6, Feb. 

Teach mental hygiene in New York high schools, 13, 
no. 1, Sept. 

Teacher now rocks the cradle with the mother (Wilbur), 
110, no. 6, Feb. 

Teacher retires from the Supreme Court Bench, 127, 
no. 7, Mar. 

Teacher training: Opera and camp life in new course, 
97, no. 5, Jan.; progress in 10 investigations, 11, 18, no. 
1, Sept.; See also National survey of the education of 
teachers. 

Teachers: Health habits, 188, no. 10, June; science book 
lists, 167, no. 9, May; supply and demand for: Ele- 
mentary, 112-114, no. 6, Feb.; junior high school, 132- 
133, no. 7, Mar.; senior high school, 92-93, no. 5, Jan.; 
Trends in summer sessions, 153-155, no. 8, Apr. 

Beecher (American): An authentic hero, 190, no. 10, 

une. 

poachers are cultured persons (Johnson), 29, no. 2, 

et. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. New teacher- 
training course, 97, no. 5, Jan. 

Hieaehers handbook: The forest, page 4 of cover, no. 7 
Mar. 

Toachers’ Reading Circle, Ohio, 123, no. 7, Mar. 

Teachers ride in school busses, 86, no. 5, Jau. 

Teachers (elementary): Supply and demand, 112-114, 
no, 6, Feb. 

Teaching ability, measurement, 168-169, no. 9, May. 

Teacbing aids on China and Japan, 156, no. 8, Apr. 

Teaching the world to play (Duggan), 172, no. 9, May. 

Telegraph as a means of communication, 147, no. 8, 
Apr. 

Telephone as a means of communication, 147, no. 8, 


Apr. 

Theses abstracting: A growing custom (Wright), 
70, no. 4, Dec. 

Theses on file in Office of Education, 144, no. 8, Apr. 

Thesis: Subject for one, 90, no, 5, Jan. 

Thesis writing, 17, no. 1, Sept. 

Thinking, 150, no. 8, Apr. 

Thornton, Harrison Robertson: Author of Among the 
Eskimos of Wales, Alaska, 106, no. 6, Feb. 

’Tis Splendid to Live So Grandly (Sangster), 28, no. 
2, Oct; credit line, 44, no. 3, Nov. . 

Toothbrushes: Port au Prince school children ignorant 
of use, 175, no. 9, May. 

Topsy-turvy? (Anderson), 186, no. 10, June. 

Trade experience: College credit allowed, 98, no. 5, 
Jan. 

Trade training for small cities, 29, no. 2. Oct. 

Trade-continuation school training colleges in Czecho- 
slovakia, 78, no. 4, Dec. 


INDEX 


Trailside museums: Information wanted, 193, no. 10, 
une, 

‘Trans-A tlantic mail as a means of communication, 146, 
no. 8, Apr. 

Trends in elucational guidance (Proffitt), 166-167, 
no. 9, May. 

Trends in junior high school programs of sttidies (Lide), 
34-36, no. 2, Oct. 

Trends in summer sessions for teachers (Foster), 153- 
155, no. 8, Apr. 

Tutorial plan: Ohio, 98, no. 5, Jan. 

Twenty-five years of progress in recreation (Reagers), 
126-127, no. 7, Mar. : 

Twenty-one unknowns of school finance, 33, no. 2, Oct. 

Two official portraits of Washington (Evans), 46-47, 
56, no. 3, Nov. 

Two valuable books, page 3 of covor, no. 9, May. 


U 


Uncle Sam’s China and Japan teaching aids (Ryan), 
156, no. 8, Apr. 

Unemployment and scbools, 41-42, no. 3, Nov. 

Unemployment relicf, 90, no. 5, Jan.; city school sys- 
tems, 164, no. 9, May; how schools can help, 163-164, 
no. 9, May; recommendations of President’s organ- 
ization, 176, no. 9, May; school program, 181-182, no. 
10, June. 

sees) Government service, page 4 of cover, no. 3, 

ov. 2 

Unique loan fund at Boston University, 91, no. 5, Jan. 

United States buys three thousand ‘‘Cradle Books” 
(Ashley), 173-174, no. 9, May. 

United States Dopartment of Agriculture: Information 
available, 38, no. 2, Oct.; motion pictures available 
for scbools, 90, no. 5, Jan.; publications, pago 3 of 
cover, no, 10, June. 

United States Government exhibit for superintendents, 
106, no. 6, Feb, 

United States Office of Education: Expert to study 
radio in education, 10, no. 1, Sept.; publications, page 
2 of cover, no. 1, Sept.; page 2 of cover, no. 2, Oct.; 
page 2of cover, no. 3, Nov.; page 2 of cover, no. 5, Jan.; 
page 8 of cover, no. 7, Mar.; page 2 of cover, no. 8, 
Apr.; page 2 of cover, no. 9, May; page 2 of cover, no. 
10, June; 152, no. 8, Apr.; staff, 20, no. 1, Sept.; 40, 
no. 2, Oct.; 60, no. 3, Nov.; 80, no. 4, Dec.; 100, no. 5, 
Jan.; 120, no. 6, Feb.; 149, no. 7, Mar.; 160, no. 8, 
Apr.; 180, no. 9, May; 200, no. 10, June. 

University of Chicago: Summer courses of study, 170, 
no. 9, May. 

University of Illinois, School of Pharmacy: 40-year- 
old mother graduates with honorable mention, 158, 
no. 8, Apr. 

University of Michigan sponsor of bandmastering by 
radio, 8-9, no. 1, Sept. 

University of Oregon: Summer cruise extended, 164, 
no. 9, May. 

University of Wisconsin: Teaches radio communica- 
tlon, 176, no. 9, May. 


Vv 


Vermont makes unique inventory, 172, no. 9, May. 

Virgin Islands: Summer school, 183, no. 10, June. 

Visual education (Chile), 188, no. 7, Mar. 

Vocational education: College credit for trade experi- 
ence, 98, no. 5, Jan. ; 

Vocational education rs. cultural training, 30, no. 2, 
Oct. 

Vocational guidance (Drake), 196, no. 10, June. 

Vorational guidance, Colgate, 177-178, no. 9, May. 

Vocational schools: Enrollment rises, 104, no. 6, Feb. 

Vocational training for industrial employments, 29, 


no. 2, Oct. 

Vollbehr collection purchased by Congress, 173-174, 
no. 9, May. 

Vought, Sabra W.: Have you read? 17, no. 1, Sept.; 
37, no. 2, Oct.; 58, no. 3, Nov.; 76, no. 4, Dec.; 91, 
no. 5, Jan.; 118, uo. 6, Feb.; 135, no. 7, Mar.; 155, 
no. 8, Apr.; 178, no. 9, May; 196, no. 10, June; science 
book lists for teachers, 167, no. 9, May. 


WwW 


W.J. C.: The good that may come from 4 depression, 
10, no. 1, Sept. : 

Wales, Alaska: Among the Eskimos, 106, no. 6, Feb. 

Washington: The National Capital, page 3 of cover, 
no. 9, May. g 

Washington, D. C,: Educational resources, 105, no. 6, 
Feb.; map of educational resources, page 2 of cover, 
no. 6, Feb.; unique school system, 108-104, no. 6, 
¥eb.; U. S. Government exhibit for superintendents, 
106, no. 6, Feb. ; ; 

Washington and Lec University, 83-84, no. 5, Jan. 

Washington Bicentennial song: Cover page, 50, no. 3, 
Nov, 


O 


5 


Washington celebratlon programs, page 3 of cover, no. 
5, Jan. 

Washington study course, free, 14-15, no, 1, Sept. 

Washington’s letters reveal the man (Fitzpatrick), 
115-116, no. 6, Feb, 

Washington’s rules of civility and decent behavior, 
nage 2 of cover, no. 7, Mar. 

“Waterless Mountain” wins Newbery Medal, 187, 
no. 10, June. 

Watrous, Valerie: Los Angeles schools welcome Japa- 
nese culture, 124-125, no. 7, Mar. 

Weather: Cloud chart available, 175, no. 9, May. 

Weather: When the class studies, page 4 of cover, no. 5, 

an. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. reminds educators of 
Morse celebration, 198, no. 10, June. 

Westing-School-House (Coler), 148-149, 156, no. 8, 


Apr. 

Westinghouse Technical Night School, 148-149, 156, 
no. 8, Apr. . 

What a superintendent does (Lurton) 118, no. 6, Feb. 

What are comprehensive examinations? (Segel), 75-76, 
no. 4, Dec. 

What can the Office of Education do for a superintend- 
ent? (Deffenbaugb), 101-102, no. 6, Feb. 

What constitutes the educated man? (Cooper), 141- 
142, no. 8 Apr. 

What happened at the N. E. A. ‘Fair’? (Boutwell), 
2, 5, no. 1, Sept. 

What is educational broadcasting? 170, no. 9, May. 

What should the Federal Government do for American 
education? (Judd), 51, 55, no. 3, Nov. 

What they said in Washington, 143-144, no. 8, Apr. 

What ne do not know about child health (Rogers), 38, 
no, 2, Oct. 

When depression hit the Suttons, 130, no. 7, Mar. 

‘When school is out,’’ page 4 of cover, no. 10, June, 

When teacbers of the world met at Denver (Abel), 
16-17, no. 1, Sept. 

When the class studies lumbering, 98, no. 5, Jan. 

When the class studies weather, page 4 of cover, no, 5, 


Jan. 

When the class takes up irrigation, page 3 of cover, no. 
1, Sept. 

Where tbe class explored geography, page 4 of cover, 
no. 8, Apr. 

Whitcomb, Emeline S.: Homemaking conference in 
New England, 193, no. 10, June. 

White House Conference carries on, 23-24, no. 2, Oct. 

White House Conference publications, 164, no. 9, May. 

Whitwortb, Wilson: My luck, 109, no. 6, Feb. 

Why not let U. 8S. film strips help in your teaching? 
page 3 of cover, no. 8, Apr. 

Wilbur, Ray Lyman: Clash between two methods, 30, 
no. 2, Oct; Teacher now rocks the cradle with the 
motber, 110, no. 6, Feb. P 

Williamsburg region made National Monument, 9, no. 
1, Sept. 

Wilson ‘Teachers College: Edgar C. Higbee appcinted 
president, 38, no. 2, Oct. BV re 

Wireless as a means of communication, 147, no. 8, Apr. 

Wisconsin teaches radio communication, 176, no. 9, 
May. 

Women: Publications, 172, no. 9, May. 

Work cf the National Flag Association (Moss), 15, no. 
1, Sept. 

Work started on 15 State histories of education (Noble), 
25, no. 2, Oct. 

World Conference of the New Education Fellowsbip 
to be held in Nice, France, 198, no, 10, June. 

World Federation of Education Associations: Meeting, 
16-17, no. 1, Sept.; Regional conference, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, 198, no. 10, June. 

W orth of an education, 37, no. 2, Oct. 

Wright, Edith A.: Tbeses abstracting: A growing cus- 
tom, 70, no. 4, Dec. 


2G 


“Yale University: Summer seminar in education, 196, 


no. 10, June. 

Yellowstone National Park: Lectures and field trips, 17, 
no, 1, Sept. 

You can make it for profit, page 4 of cover, no. 4, Dec. 

You have to think, 150, no. 8, Apr. 

Young, Owen D.: Cause of misunderstandings, 97, no. 
5, Jan. 

Younger poets, an anthology of American secondary 
school verse, excerpts, 176, no. 9, May; 198, no. 10, 
June. 

“younger Poets, an Antbology of High School Verse’’: 
Evidence of progress in American education, 190, no. 
10, June. 

Youngstown and Mississippi school surveys started, 9, 
no. 1, Sept. 
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What our schools are doing for him. 
J.F. Rogers, M.D. (Bulletin 1931, No.7.) 
31 p. 10c. 


Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions, January-March, 1931. Martha R. 
McCabe. (Bulletin 1931,No.9.) 105 p. 
15c. 


Career Leaflets 


Law. W.J.Greenleaf. (Leaflet No.5.) 13 p. 
DE 


Medicine. W.]J.Greenleaf. (Leaflet No. 6.) 
14p. Sc, 
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Purchasmg Power: Education Creates It 


of living we realize that the so- 
called ‘‘primary wants’? must be 
satisfied first. Usually such wants are 
grouped under the three main headings of 
food, clothing, and shelter. In a primi- 
tive society virtually all human effort 
must be devoted to meeting these needs. 
The efforts to provide these very things 
engaged almost entirely the attention of 
the pioneer of the great American frontier. 
After the frontiersman had located his 
future home and had rolled logs for his 
house, he cleared the forest, dislodging 
predatory animals, broke ground for cul- 
tivation, and procceded to grow such crops 
and raise such animals as would provide 
food and clothing for his family. Not 
even literacy was required for success 
under such conditions. History tells us 
that as soon as possible after establishing 
his dwelling placc, the American pioncer 
provided a school that would make his 
children literate. From such humble 
beginnings have developed our magnificent 
cities and the world’s most complex 
civilization. 


|: CONSIDERING any standard 


Wanis Grow from Education 


Other types of wants, which are usually 
termed secondary or cultural, arose. 
Among them are such desires as: A wish 
to communicate with one’s fellows, which 
required for satisfaction a postal service; 
a thirst for information about other parts 
of one’s country and the world, which 
demanded newspapers, magazines, and 
books for its satisfaction; a longing to 
participate in affairs beyond the limits of 
one’s own community, which required at 
first roads, then railroads, then paved 
highways, and finally airplanes. Fin- 
ally some leisure was secured which 
brought demand for entertainment, in- 


Excerpts from speech delivered by Commissioner 
Cooper at the meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, held in Los Angeles, Calif., June 29-July 3, 1931. 
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By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


Uniied States Commissioner of Education 


volving music and musical instruments, 
chautauquas, theaters, concerts, and, in 
our own day, such devices as radio 
receiving sets. 

That such wants and desires grow di- 
rectly from education may not be clear 
to everyone. In fact, it is difficult to 
furnish to doubters evidence of the con- 
crete type. However, figures of a type 
which can be readily understood indicate 
the truth of the statement. Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, who has devoted the 
major part of her professional life to an 
active war on illiteracy, tells us that: 


Only 5 per cent of the illiterates de- 
posit money in banks and only 10 per 
cent of them pay any taxes other than 
the poll tax. Iowa, the least illiterate 
State, has more farmers who own their 
farms than any other State, while Louisi- 
ana, the most illiterate State in 1920, has 
the fewest farm owners. 

There is also a dearth of modern farm 
implements in illiterate rural sections as 
revealed by assessors’ reports. Vehicles 
of all kinds are lacking and even such farm 
animals as milch cows and work horses 
are scarce. Illiterate localities are the 
poorest purchasers of paint, for not even 
the houses are painted. Assessors’ lists 
also show little jewelry, silverware, and 
few clocks in the homes of illiterates. 
Moreover, State assessors’ reports show 


IF YOU ARE A 


Superintendent—see pages |, 6, 8, 13. 

Elementary teacher—see pages 6, 11, 
14, 19. 

High-school teacher—see pages 8, 12, 
19. 

Student teacher—see pages 6, 11, 14. 

Research worker—see pages I1, 13, 17. 

Librarian—see pages 3, I], 14, 19. 

College instructor—see pages 10, 11, 13, 
17. 
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that in illiterate counties merchants carry 
meager stocks of goods and these consist 
of the poorer and coarser qualities. 

Of the five States which showed the 
highest average per capita wealth in 1922 
only one, Rhode Island, had an illitcracy 
in 1920 of more than the national average 
of 6 per cent and by 1930 this had been 
reduced to less than 5 per cent. These 
five States showed an average per capita 
wealth ranging from $3,086 in Rhode 
Island, to $4,007 in California. In the 
same year the four low States in which 
the average per capita wealth ranged 
from $1,216 in Mississippi to $1,773 in 
Tennessee, had illiteracy percentages 
ranging from 10.3 to 18.1. Whether one 
argues that education is a cause of pur- 
chasing power or not, it does appear 
impossible to deny that there is a high 
correlation between the two. 


Effect on Newspaper Circulation 


Again the desire for knowledge about 
the world and what is going on is prob- 
ably well indicated by newspaper circu- 
lation. According to figures compiled in 
1927 there are seven States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in which newspaper 
circulation equaled 20 per cent or more 
of the inhabitants. In order of rank in 
circulation from high to low they are: 
Kansas, District of Columbia, Minnesota, 
Utah, Michigan, Iowa, and Nebraska, the 
two latter being tied with 20.3 per cent. 
In illiteracy rating these States vary (1926 
statistics) from 0.8 per cent for Iowa to 
2.3 per cent for Missouri. Although the 
illiteracy statistics of the 1930 census are 
not yet complete, they have been tabu- 
lated for 42 States, and among these are 
7 States which reveal an illiteracy of 10 
per cent or more. Only 2 of them, Ala- 
bama and North Carolina, have a news- 
paper circulation in excess of 5 per cent 
of the population. May we not claim 
education as a maker of newspaper circu- 
lation? 


As inight be expected, a similar situa- 
tion exists with regard to books. Maxwell 
Aley, writing in the Publishers Weekly, 
June 6 ,1931, says: 

* * * a high literacy rate seems to 
mean a proportionately larger number of 
the population who read books. The 
literacy percentages in the 1920 census 
shows the highest rates in the Eastern, 
North Central, and Pacific Coast States. 
IT do not need to add for an audience of 
booksellers and publishers that these sec- 
tions furnish the chief book markets of 
the country. 

The South, with its high average of 
illiteracy—it ran up to 21.9 per cent in 
Louisiana in 1920—has long been a back- 
ward book market. * * * But it is 
significant that during the past decade 
when the South has been making strong 
efforts to cradicate illiteracy, book sales 
have increased. ‘Ten years ago many pub- 
lishers did not “bother” with the South; 
to-day there is no publisher of any con- 
sequence who is not represeuted in the 
South by his own traveler or by one who 
carrics the lines of several houses. 


I believe I could pile up an array of 
facts which would convince the most 
skeptical business man that every dollar 
invested in education brings returns to 
American business by ereating a higher 
standard of living with the concomitant 
variety of economic wants. 


Business Must Look to the Schools 


I hold that the essential relationsnips 
of education and business are these: 
Tirst, American education is a vast in- 
dustry not growing out of simple needs 
of a society which cares for a standard of 
living that provides only food, shelter, 
and clothing, but developed in response 
to a secondary or cultural want; second, 
literacy and 2 continued edueation have 
developed the American standard of 
living, which creates business by giving 
people purchasing power. The future of 
American business lies in helping the 
schools to create a still higher standard of 
living with new cultural wants to be satis- 
fied; and, third, that the amassing of 
fortunes which have blinded us to these 
facts has been due largely to exploitation 
of natural resources and capitalization of 
social aggregation. In the future business 
must undertake a scientific and fearless 
study of its own problems, a program 
which ean be carried out only by schools, 
colleges, and graduate institutions of 
business adininistration; that if American 
business and American capitalism are 
to survive Russian Bolshevism and there- 
by keep American individual liberty from 
falling before a dictatorship such as exists 
in Russia, it will be through changing 
the attitude of business from self-interest 
and the accumulation of money as a 
measure of personal success, to an attitude 
of social service in which eapital and 
labor work together for the good of the 
entire American Nation. 
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By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor in Chief, Office of Education 


caleie ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL 
fair called the summer meeting of 
the National Education Association, 
which opened in Los Angeles June 28 and 
ran day and night until the eve of Inde- 
pendence Day, was, indeed, the biggest 
ever. 

The siren call of Southern California 
drew more than 15,000 teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and superintendents to 
the convention. 

They thronged the ‘exhibits’ of the 
“fair’’; they wandered into general as- 
semblies in the middle of purple para- 
graphs of blue ribbon speakers; they 
scarched patiently in the superheated 
sunshine for afternoon sectional meetings; 
they shopped through the lanes of com- 
mercial exhibits subscribing for maga- 
zines, buying books, gathering harvests 
of free literature; they motored through 
Beverley Hills with friends who pointed 
out what they thought was Will Roger’s 
ranch, Pickfair, perhaps, and Gloria 
Swanson’s home, probably; they met 
school friends and professional friends 
they had not seen for years; they climbed 
a mountainside to a seat in the Holly- 
wood Bow] to enjoy that native combina- 
tion musical comedy and miracle show 
called the Mission Play; they played in 
the green waves that crash on Califor- 
nia’s splendid beaches; they purchased 
presents in the department stores; and 
then they dispersed to San Francisco, 
Seattle, Alaska, Hawaii and the national 
parks. Iveryone, in fact, collected ample 
supplies of pleasurable experiences and 
fresh ideas, which, after all, are the major 
and suflicient reasons for going to 
National Education Association annual 
meetings. 

Four Innovations 


President Sutton introduced four in- 
novations in the speaking program. He 
built one general session around integrat- 
ing all edueation; a second on education 
as youth views it; another on business and 
education; and devoted an entire day to 
problems of rural education. The latter 
program was a national conference called 
jointly by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Federal Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The integration of education program 
was unique in that it brought to the same 
rostrum representatives of the private 
schools, the parochial schools, the colleges, 
the universities, and the public schools, 
thus affording a remarkable cross section 
of American education. 


The actual material American teachers 
work on, 25,000,000 boys and girls, are 
usually left behind when educators meet. 
At educational conventions hundreds of 
speeches are delivered about the children 
of America; they even appear in pictures; 
but this is the first convention within the 
memory of this writer that flesh and 
blood pupils appeared in person. Six 
representative student leaders from the 
high schools and colleges in the United 
States spoke for their fellow millions and 
acquitted themselves well. No speaker 
of the entire convention aroused more 
applause than Herschel Langdon, Uni- 
versity of Iowa senior, when he said, 
speaking on What I Would Do If I Were 
a College President, that while research 
was all right in its place, college instruc- 
tors should be chosen for their abilities 
as teachers. He struck a responsive 
chord. 

Business and Education 


The effect of the depression on school 
income brought the relation of business 
and eclucation to the fore. What business 
thinks about education, if anything, was. 
not very clearly presented, nor were the 
probable effects of recent economic tide 
rips analyzed or predicted. Educators, 
on their side, insisted that education be 
not permitted to suffer curtailment of 
expenditures. Probably the most sound- 
ly reasoned argument for maintaining 
and increasing expenditures for education 
was presented by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and it is repro- 
duced elsewhere in this issue. 

Out of President Sutton’s conviction 
that the rural schools are the weakest link 
in theeducational chain came the resolve 
to concentrate on their problems at Los 
Angeles. Representatives of great organ- 
izations dealing with rural life were in- 
vited; speakers from the Federal Farm 
Board, the American Farm Bureau, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
agricultural journalists, and others. Dur- 
ing three sessions recognition that im- 
provement in rural schools can only come 
with improvement in the economic status 
of the farmer recurred like a Wagnerian 
lettmotif. At the close a committee 
brought in a report asking President 
Hoover to call a national conference on 
rural education and culture. 

Assurance that continued national 
attention will be given to the improvement 
of rural education appeared in the elec- 
tion of Miss Florence Hale, State super- 
visor of rural schools in Maine, as presi- 

(Continued on page 5) 


Collectors Prize Rare Government Publications 


The Bulletins You Buy for a Few Cents May Soar to the High Values Placed on the Perry Report and the Jefferson 


Wi: YOU HAVE finished read- 
ing a Government report or 
bulletin do you realize that the 
printed matter whieh you hold in your 
hand may, in future years, be worth 
several hundred dollars? 

There is a ehanee, for instance, that a 
copy of the first printing of the Wicker- 
sham Report, 2,000 copies of which were 
sold to the publie for 15 cents within a 
week of its publication, may survive to 
find itself some years hence, when the 
prohibition struggles of the early twen- 
tieth century have become history, selling 
for a small fortune. 

About 1781 the Continental Congress 
issued a bulletin of instructions “‘to the 
captains and commanders of private 
armed vessels which shall have eommis- 
sions or letters of marque and reprisals.” 
That does not sound especially exeiting, 
does it? Yet four years ago one of the 
original bulletins sold for $390! 

President Jefferson’s message on the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, with a map 
of the Northwest territory, is worth 
about $200. And a copy of the first na- 
tional Thanksgiving Day Proclamation, 
made in New York in November, 1789, 
by President Washington, brought its 
owner the same amount a few years ago. 

A copy of the first census, whieh gave 
the name of each household and listed the 
inhabitants of the various States thus: 
“Free white males of 16 years and up- 
wards, including heads of families; free 
white males under 16 years; free white 
females, including heads of families; all 
other free persons; slaves”’ sold for $130 
in 1928. 


Volume Price-Marked $1.50 May Sell For $100 


One of the largest industrial plants in 
the world is the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Washington 
which, since its establishment on Mareh 4, 
1861, has undertaken practically all of the 
printing required by Congress and the 
various Fedcral departments, divisions, 
and commissions. 

Sixty million copies of publications, 
printed at a cost of $12,500,000, are dis- 
tributed annually. Ten million of these 
are sold at cost to the public, most of them 
at a price under $2 per copy. Yet many 
of them contain material which is of sueh 
great value scientifically or historically 
that when they are out of print much 
larger sums are offered for such copies as 
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Volume 1] 
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Washington 


A RaRE Book OF RaRE LETTERS 


This title-page is from Volume I of the forthcoming 
“The Writings of George Washington,’ for which 
there is already a large demand. Washington was 
a prolific writer. His collected writings are ex- 
pected to fill 25 volumes which the Government 
Printing Office will offer for sale. The set, which 
is to be a masterpiece of modern printing, will 
undoubtedly enter the list of Government rare 
books. 
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may be available for sale. Some of them 
even enter the charmcd circle of collectors’ 
items, and a volume which left the print- 
ing office price-marked $1.50 may find it- 
self selling for $100. 

Such is the case of the Jefferson Bible, 
more properly known as the ‘Life and 
Morals of Jesus of Nazareth,” the title 
which Thomas Jefferson himself gave to 
his manuseript. 

Jefferson collected New Testaments 
written, respectively, in French, Latin, 
Greek, and English, and, as he wrote in his 
introduction, “cut from them every text 
they had reeorded of the moral precepts of 
Jesus, and arranged them in a certain 
order, and although they appeared but as 
fragments, yet fragments of the most sub- 
lime edifice of morality which had ever 
been exhibited to man.’ The various 
translations of each text were pasted par- 
allel to each other on a page. 

In 1904, upon order of Congress, more 
than 9,000 copies of the manuseript were 
made by Joseph Nanz, of Chicago, and 
were bound at the Government Printing 
Office in red morocco with gold vine 
ornamentation. The selling price was 
then $2.25 but to-day if any owner ean te 
indueed to part with a copy he demands at 
least $100. 

There is now on the press of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office the first volume of a 
set of 25 books whieh will undoubtedly be 
among the most valuable of Government 
publications. This set consists of the 
writings of George Washington. It is 
published by the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission and will prob- 
ably be sold on a subscription hasis to 
librarics and similar institutions for $50. 
The priee at which it will be sold to 
individuals has not yet been determined. 
It is probable that available copies will 
inerease rapidly in value after the supply 
has been exhausted. 


Prices of Rare Books Vary From Year to Year 


Of eourse the prices for rare books 
are very unstable and change as often 
as the volume changes hands. ‘The prices 
which are mentioned in this artiele are 
those at which copies of the documents 
named have sold recently, not thosc at 
which the publieations will sell in the 
future. 

In 1925, a report of the Superintendent 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1855, 
which contains a plate by Whistler, sold 


for $8; and in 1926 for $15, an increase cf 
almost 100 per cent. 


Age Not the Only Factor in Determining Value 


One factor which helps to determine 
the value of rare Government documents, 
in addition to the reliability or historical 
character of the contents, is the rarity cf 
the information contained in it. An 
illustration of the way in which this 
quality functions is to be found in the 
annual report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for 1893 which owes its consider- 
able pecuniary value to an article which 
it contains on The Poisonous Snakes cf 
North America by Leonhard Stejneger. 
This article is still a standard disserta- 
tion on the subject. In this-report, also, 
is an article on ancient Chinese games from 
which an enterprising hostess might obtain 
“something new” in the way of modern 
entertainment. 

Age is not so important a factor in 
determining the value of rare publica- 
tions as it is commonly supposed to be 
and several comparatively recent Govern- 
ment documents have already increased 
markedly in value. 

A Handbook of California Indians, 4 
Smithsonian Institution publication of 
1925, which, when issued, sold for $2, 
was quoted in 1930 by one seller of rare 
books at $25. A report by Vernon 
Bailey, entitled ‘A Biological Survey of 
North Dakota,” printed in 1926 and sold 
at that time by the Superintcndent of 
Documents for 60 cents, is now, only 5 
years later, worth $10. 


State Governor Author of Rare Pamphlet 


The condition of the publication helps 
to determine its price also, because lovers 
of rare books have great reverence for the 
art of bookmaking, and usually a volume, 
the binding of which is broken and the 
pages of which are torn or disfigured, is 
vastly inferior to its fellow that presents 
as pleasing an appearance to the eye as 
its maker intended that it should. 

So be careful not to tear out the leaves 
of that report which just arrived from 
Washington, and do not soilits pages with 
your pen—unless you expect to become 
famous some day, in which case your 
scribblings may add to the value of the 
report. Joseph Pennell, in his biography 
of James Whistler, tells us that the artist 
who in his early manhood was employed 
as an engraver by the Government, spent 
so much of his time engraving superfluous 
designs around the edges of his plates 
that he was asked to leave.! One of 
these plates is now among the priceless 
treasures of the Freer Art Gallery in 
Washington. 

In 1894 a young man who was destined 
to become a Governor of Virginia wrote a 


1 Coast and Geodetic Survey officials say that 
Whistler simply did not report for work. There is 
no record of his having been discharged. 
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A STREET SCENE IN THE CITY OF WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


In an official report of road building in the West, a document published by the Government Printing Office 
two years after it was created, appears this old print of Fort Walla Walla. 


WHISTLER MIXED HARBOR ENTRANCES AND PORTRAITS 


Probably Whistler’s first etching is ‘‘The Heads,” which he produced on a plate at the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1854-55, The etching is supplemental to a view for clearing Harding 
Ledge, Boston Bay, Mass., prepared for direction of navigators. J. R. Key, one of Whistler’s fellow 
draftsmen, purchased the original plate for the price of old copper. It isnow in the Freer Art Gallery, 
Washington, D.C. 


MattHew PrRRy’s ARRIVAL WHICH MARKED THE OPENING UP OF JAPAN 


Cameras had not been invented in 1853. Drawings ‘‘from nature,’’ the next best thing, depict the stirring 
scenes reported in the 3-volume account of the historic American expedition to the “China Seas and 
Japan.” 


report on the Pumunkey Indians of Vir- 
ginia for the Smithsonian institution. 
That pamphlet is already rare, and it 
would not be surprising if in after years 
when John Garland Pollard has become 
an historic figure, this report might be 
listed among collectors’ items. 

Another governor, Gifford Pinchot, of 
Pennsylvania, in 1903 wrote a bulletin 
called ‘‘A Primer of Forestry.” As a 
report by one of the pioneers of forest 
conservation who is also one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s favorite sons, it is probable that 
the primer will have a place among the 
literary treasures of coming years. 


Reports Thrilling as Well as Valuable 


One of the most fascinating groups of 
Government publications which have be- 
come collectors’ itéms are the reports of 
great expeditions and explorations. 

Among the most valuable from a pe- 
cuniary standpoint is the report of the 
Pribilof Islands by Henry L. Elliott, 
written about 1868, when that group of 
Alaskan Islands became a fur seal reser- 
vation of the United States. It is worth 
about $75 to $100. 

Lieut. Joseph C. Ives’s Report Upon the 
Colorado River of the West describes a 
trip down a valley which had been until 
that time (1857-58) unseen by white men. 
They had exciting adventures and the 
record they have left us, illustrated with 
maps, panoramic views, engravings, wood 
cuts, and Indian portraits gives us a vivid 
picture of the Colorado territory as the In- 
dians knewit. If you like thrilling stories 
of outdoor life, do not miss reading this one. 

The first volume of Matthew Perry’s 
report on his expedition to Japan deals 
with the Japanese people and their social 
customs and is as engrossing as any novel 
or book of travel that may be found in 
popular book lists. Dr. Francis L. Hawks, 
who served as an official reporter of the ex- 
pedition, wrote the whole report in a style 
that is as entertaining as it is informing. 

Doctor Hawks notes that the secluded 
islanders were curious about the hundreds 
of mechanical contrivances from steam- 
boats to buttons (to the sash and kimono- 
clad Japanese the latter were as odd as 
the former) which they saw for the first 
time when Perry’s ship called at their 
ports. Furthermore, they understood 
the explanations that the Americans made 
to them of mechanical devices and engi- 
neering principles and considered the phe- 
nomena to be valuable additions to their 
own civilization, thus exhibiting in their 
first contact with the West that adaptabil- 
ity to occidental ideas and customs which 
brought them, in less than 65 years, into 
the front ranks of the nationsof the world. 

Doctor Hawks describes the hospital- 
ity and courtesy which Perry and his men 
were shown in the homes of the Japanese 
officials, but the friendly smiles of the 
women sent shivers up and down the backs 
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agricultural situation in Japan at the 
of the Americans, because the married wo- 
men blackened their teeth and discolored 
their gums horribly with purple spots. 
“We should,” he says, “‘think that the 
practice was hardly conducive to con- 
nubial felicity, and it would be naturally 
inferred that all kissing must be expended 
in the ecstasy of courtship. This com- 
pensation, however, is occasionally lost to 
the prospective bridegroom, for it is not 
uncommon for some of the young ladies 
to inaugurate the habit of blacking the 
teeth upon the popping of the question.” 
This volume contains a description of 
rice culture which reveals much about the 


NEARLY A MILE IN THE DEPTHS OF THE EARTH 


Old wood-cuts depict the dangers that threatened 
the first expedition to explore the canyons of the 


Colorado. The Government report of the trials 
and adventures experienced by Prof. J. W. Powell 
and his companion naturalists and students who 
risked their lives in the name of science, is a 
“document as thrilling as Admiral Byrd’s “Little 
America.’’ Their findings were printed in 1874 
by the Smithsonian Institution as an illustrated 
United States Government publication. 


time. It also contains a letter from Pres- 
ident Fillmore to the Emperor of Japan 
and the reply of the latter. 

Other volumes of the report discuss the 
fish, shells, birds, and other characteristic 
products of China, Japan, and some adja- 
cent islands. One volume tells of a visit 
to Siam, which at that time had two kings, 
both of whom, to the visitors’ surprise, 
spoke English. 

Picturesque scenes of temples and gar- 
dens; kimono-clad ladies with high head- 
dresses and gorgeous fans; rice fields and 
boats are shown in the lithographs and 
woodcuts which occur in large numbers 
in the report. And in one corner of most 
of the illustrations is the legend ‘‘ Drawn 
from Nature,” so that we may be sure 
that the charming scenes which they de- 
pict are genuine. These illustrations may 


sometimes be found, as may be the illus- 
trations of other reports, in shops special- 
izing in rare prints. They sell at various 
prices from 50 cents to $8. 

Out of the millions of documents which 
the Government Printing Office produces 
year after year there will always be some 
volumes which will become the prey and 
pride of collectors because in them is con- 
tained a record of an event or discovery 
which has meant much to the people of the 
Nation, and because they bear the im- 
print of men and women who did their 
work so well that it can not be forgotten. 

The highest price ever received by the 
Superintendent of Documents for a new 
publication was only $20, a 2-volume 
work which will be consulted and esteemed 
as long as this Nation endures. Centu- 
ries from now Glenn Brown’s History of | 
the Capitol, which tells, through illustra- 
tions, the story of the construction of the 
Capitol from 1792 to 1900, will still be 
read and prized as a remarkable example 
of work from one of the largest publishing 
houses of the world, the United States 
Government. 
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Office of Education to Aid in 


Pennsylvania Survey 


W.S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the division 
of American school systems, United States 
Office of Education, has been assigned by 
William John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, to represent the 
Office of Education in‘connection with the 
study to develop a 10-year program of 
public education in Pennsylvania. It is 
evident that in the formulation of Pennsyl- 
vania’s program the results of the national 
surveys in secondary education, teacher 
preparation, and school finance, being 
directed by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, will be used extensively. 


N. E. A. Meeting 


(Continued from page 2) 


dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolutions adopted by the National 
Education Association which particularly 
concern the Federal Office of Education 
recommended the national survey of 
school finance, which started on July 1, 
and urged that the Office of Education 
be authorized to undertake surveys of 
education for exceptional and handicapped 
children and of rural education. 

More than 3,000 teachers visited the 
Office of Education booth and inspected 
the numerous publications on display. 
This was the first display of its publica- 
tions which the Federal office has ever 
made on the exhibit floor of the annual 
meeting of the National Education 
Association. 


Schools can 
only equalize opportunities.” 


Genres CAN NOT equalize children. 
Having accepted that policy the Board of Education 


of Rochester has gradually extended its endeavors to ‘‘equalize — 


opportunities” until to-day it has 16 special services for the 
handicapped children of the city. These services range from 
hospital classes to an orthopedic school, and from classes for 
lip reading to an open-air school. 

These 16 services aim to ‘“‘cqualize opportunity ”’ for the child 
who is physically handicapped, the child mentally handicapped, 
and the child socially handicapped. 


The Mentally Handicapped 


Training for the mentally handicapped, which was inaugu- 
rated as early as 1906, isrequired by State law. 
quired to qualify for their work and the State places limits upon 
the size of the classes. The number in a class depends upon 
ages of the pupils. Those entered in the classes have an IJ. Q. 
between 50 and 70. For each class meeting the requirements 
laid down the State contributes $1,400. 

It has been found that all pupils needing educational and social 
adjustment do not fall within the State requirements for special 
classes; hence, ungraded classes have been organized. This 
practice cares for unadjusted pupils in schools where there are no 
slow-moving grades. Special and ungraded classes in various 
elementary schools provide for the seriously retarded who have 
demonstrated their inability to succeed in regular grades. 

At the recommendation of the principal, pupils who are 
candidates for either special or ungraded work are examined by 
the child-study department after consultation with parents. 
All factors influencing learning, such as physical condition, home 
environment, and school history, are taken into consideration. 


A child is sent, on the basis of the findings, to a center where. 


his needs can best be met. 
Aims in Helping Pupils 


The organization for the education of the mentally handi- 
capped strives in various ways: (1) To make the pupil ‘“‘free 
to learn”’ by the correction of physical defects and cooperation 
between school and home. (2) To help a pupil to establish 
health habits and principles of living which will mean right 
attitudes toward the family, associates, work, and himself. 
(3) To give to each pupil according to his capacity working 
knowledge of reading, numbers, and English and an acquaint- 
ance with nature study, geography, and elementary science. 
(4) To enable each pupil to use his leisure time profitably and 
happily. (5) To develop habits, skills, and attitudes which 
will make him self-supporting in unskilled or semiskilled labor. 

Because the seriously retarded are limited in their associa- 
tions, concepts, and ideas; because they do not recognize like- 
nesses and differences readily; because they are slow in their 
responses; because they are poor in judgment and ean not think 
abstractly or make generalizations—because of all these facts it 
is apparent that it is only through experiences in which they are 
interested that habits, attitudes, and skills can be developed. 
A trip around the school block may be made to furnish material 
for reading, spelling, English, local geography, nature study, 
and arithmetic. The making of a playhouse, a trip to pct 
animal shops, or a visit to a municipal building will furnish 
engaging material for a month. 


Different Work of Girls and Boys 


At 13% years the boys (if physically sound) attend the shop 
schools. The Boys’ Prevocational School offers cabinetmaking 
including mill work, assembling and finishing, shoe repairing, 
elementary auto mechanics, and printing (for the ungraded). 


Teachers are re- 


How Rochester Cares for 


By EDITH A. SCOTT 
Director of Special Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


West Side School for Boys offers brush and broom making, tin 
smithing, shoe repairing, and a mechanics’ shop. 

In girls’ prevocational classes the pupils learn child care, 
cooking, serving, laundry, sewing, and various kinds of hand 
work which will help them to make their own homes more 
attractive. In several centers there are demonstration houses 
which offer opportunities for furnishing and beautifying houses 
which are very much like their own homes. 

While the inany first-hand experiences are used to teach the 
“essentials,” the major aim in all classes is to train for what 
might be thought of as by-products, those qualities which make 
for human fitness—cleanliness, punctuality, courtesy, cheerful- 
ness, truthfulness, ability to work happily with others, a respect 
for inatcrials, an appreciation for standards of work, a sense of 
fairness, and right attitude to employer. A teacher who does 
not see the opportunities for building up an appreciation for 
these by-products should not be a teacher of special classes. 


The One-Legged Boy Makes Goal 


Tu 1920 the Orthopedic School was organized with 13 children. 
To-day the school enrolls 146. Since its initiation 476 children 
have passed through the clinic and 394 have at some time at- 
tended the school. Fifty have gone to junior and senior high 
schools. 

Before entcring, pupils are examined by an orthopedic sur- 
geon. The third floor of the John Williams School No. 6 is 
the Orthopedic School. The classrooms have furniture adapted 
to individual needs. Rooms for corrective work are equipped 
with a baker, an Alpine lamp, and many other appliances. 
Six trained physiotherapists carry out directions under the 
guidance of the physician. Each child has a health folder 
containing history of the case, the family history, X rays, 
photos, operative sheets, hospital care, directions for use of 
special appliances, and often pictures before and after operations. 

The daily program is practically that of the normal pupil, 
except for the corrective work periods. 

One day I stood watching four or five ‘lame and halt”’ ortho- 
pedic boys play a game of handball. The boys fiew about on 


Organization of schools and classes for the handicapped 


Enroll- 


atest Teachers 


Class or school 


For the mentally handicapped: 
1. Special classes for the permanently retarded 
2. Special classes for the backward 
3. Boys’ Prevocationa!l School 
4, West Side School for Boys.__._......---...------ 


For the physically handicapped: 
5 


. Orthopedic School 

. Children’s Convalescent Hospital 

. Open Air Schoo} 

. lola Sanitarium School 

. Hospital classes. 

. Classes for the hard of hearing 

. Classes for sight conservation. - 
2. Classes for speech correction 

*13. Classes for lip reading 


For the socially handicapped: 
14, The shelter 


*Itinerant teachers. 


Handicapped Children 


One of a series on education of exceptional and handicapped 
children. Next month: “Opening Windows on 
Nature for Blind Boys and Girls’ 


erutches, slid across the floor, even the l-legged boy managed 
as by a miracle to make a goal. 


The Orthopedic Scout Troop 


In the fall a group of 22 spastic primary children will be 
placed with one teacher. Their development will be carefully 
recorded. So little is known of the potentialities of this group 
that it is hoped that much help will.come from the study. 

The social lives of these children arc carefully fostercd. 
There is a large troop of Boy Scouts and one of Girl Scouts, the 
first orthopedic scout groups ever organized. Dramatic clubs 
prepare assembly entertainments. Then, there is the ‘‘Sun- 
shine Camp” on the lake. This is a combined home and school 
during nine weeks of the summer. Two teachers and a physio- 
therapist attend the camp. 

Auother agency for the handicapped is the children’s hospital 
on the lake front. Here are operative, cardiac, and nervous 
cases. Three teachers serve these children. Some children in 
the hospital attend the Orthopedic School when they are well 
enough to come back home. 

An open-air school has been established on the edge of the 
city in an ‘deal natural setting. The daily program has in it 
everything that will help bring the children back to health— 
medical advice, good food, rest, fresh-air classrooms, out-of- 
door play, gardening, eight wceks, summer school, and a hopeful 
atmosphere of good cheer. Who could not get well under such 
ideal conditions? 

Teachers in Hospitals 


South of the city is Iola Sanitarium for the tubercular. Here 
80 children taken from homes where some member has had 
tuberculosis attend school. Certain bed patients recommended 
by the doctor also receive instruction. Most of the children, 
when returned to their home schools, show no loss of school 
performance. They pass their grades. 

Doctors know, and so do we, that happy patients get well 
faster than those who fret. For this reason the board of edu- 
cation has sent a teacher to each of two of the largest hospitals. 
The rooms they preside over are busy places. The amount of 
time spent in ‘‘lessons’’ depends somewhat upon the immediate 
intcrests and needs of the children. Each teacher has prepared 
herself for the therapeutic work that is so vital to these par- 
ticular pupils. 

Sight-saving and hard-of-hearing classes form a center in 
one of our new school buildings, where the rooms are large and 
well lighted, and whcre there is an excellent dining room. 
Pupils come to the school by bus. Pupils with handicapped 
sight or hearing spend part of each day in the regular classrooms 
of the school. By this means standards of scholarship are 
maintained and pupils come to feel that they are part of the 
school life. Teachers of these classes plan their procedure, 
of course, to the needs of the individual pupils, all of whom are 
seriously limited because of their special handicaps. In the 
sight-saving classrooms, the furnishings, the teaching material, 
and the program have been adapted to the special pupil needs. 
For the hard of hearing a multiple loud speaker, which is an 
aid in correct pronunciation, has been installed. 

Specch is the tool which has been invented by man to express 
his ideas. Nothing can be more harmful to self-confidence 


than defective spcech. Inhibitions common to children and 
adults arise more often than we realize in defective specch. 
Minor speech defects, aside from preventive orthodontia or 
minor operations, can be treated directly, but stuttering, which 
seems to be a symptom of mental maladjustment, must be 
treated by indirection. Every child who stutters, regardless 
of his class, receives the attention of a speech teacher who 
treats each pupil individually. In Rochester last year 148 
pupils were treated for stuttering. An oto-laryngologist, who 
is a spcech specialist, sees all pupils who have major speech 
difficultics. 
Testing for Hearing 


Once every two years every pupil above the 2B grade, in- 
cluding junior high school, is examined by Audiometcr 4A and 
the otwlogist. The results fall into four heads, viz: 


Hearing p ee Key to placement Classroom adjustment 
a 
Normal..._._. CONE eee a a | Pus treated where found. 
Borderline.___ 7.9 | 9-12 units loss in either ear... Front seat with better ear 
| to teacher. 
Serious_--.-.-/ 1.6 | 15 or morein better ear, 24in | Front seat with better ear 
one ear. to teacher. Lip reading 
| | recommended. 
Very serious. . -1) 30+ in each ear, or 24+ Class for hard of hearing 
: showing marked retarda- recommended. 
| tion in school progress. / 


At the first of each year the otologist examines all pupils 
who are receiving lip reading. In order to detect needs in 
the kindergarten, grades I and JIB as early as possible, the 
otologist examines these children in the schools where he is 
making regular examinations. Through the cooperation of the 
school nurses and hospital clinics, all of those whose parents 
can not afford to pay are given preventive treatment. Prac- 
tically every child in Group JIJ recommended for lip reading 
receives instruction. “si 

Finally there are three agencies for the socially handicapped. 
In the public schools there is one class for adolescent boys 
who have not been able to adjust to their regular school en- 
vironment the seniors’ behavior problems. The board of 
education takes charge, also, of the education of delinquent 
children temporarily detained in the city shelter, which is 
conducted by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 

Third is the work for the non-English-speaking group which 
aims to teach the English language and help the children to 
become socially adjusted. Since many of the children have had 
no educational advantages before coming to America, they 
must also be given the educational background which will 
prepare them to enter the grade for which they are physically, 
socially, and mentally prepared. Thus by 16 different avenues 
of effort does Rochester, N. Y., ‘‘equalize opportunities’’ for 
its handicapped children. 


Expand Hershey School; Will Enroll 1,000 Boys 


Hershey Industrial School, Hershey, Pa., founded by M. S. 
Hershey, chocolate manufacturer, to educate orphaned boys, 
will be enlarged at a cost of $1,500,000 to accommodate 1,000 
boys. The present school has an enrollment of 350 boys who 
reside on the premises. Elementary and junior high school 
academic and agricultural education work will be taught in the 


_structurcs now standing, while the new buildings will provide 


quarters for orphaned boys of high-school age. 
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AST OCTOBER a superintendent of 
schools in a small Michigan town 
asked me if I believed the playing of 
band and orchestra instruments could be 
taught successfully by means of the radio 
in order to bring such instruction within 
the reach of rural communities which can 
not afford to engage a band teacher. 
Four months later more than 3,000 chil- 
dren throughout Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Pennsylvania were learning to play 
through radio lessons given by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

A course of five half-hour lessons was 
organized as an experiment to test the 
practicability of attempting to secure 
classroom participation in so highly 
specialized a subject as the playing of 
band instruments. The lessons were 
given during school hours, at 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

Both the State department of public 
instruction and the University of Michi- 
gan spousored the course. The State de- 
partment sent letters to all school super- 
intendents in Michigan announcing the 
program, cautioning against haphazard 
participation, and urging them to place a 
teacher (not necessarily a music teacher) 
in charge of each class to see that the 
students received the instructions without 
interruption. 

The response was immediate. Re- 
quests came in for 3,800 free lesson book- 
lets. Each booklet served 17 pupils 
because the pages containing the music 
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Bandmastermg by Radio 


By JOSEPH E. MADDY 
Professor of Music, University of Michigan 


for the various instruments could be 
separated. 

The booklets gave general instructions 
about the lessons and told what would be 
expected of each student. The music 
consisted of 15 well-known songs which I 
estimated could be learned at the rate of 
three songs at each lesson. All band 
instruments except drums were included in 
the course—all to be taught at once. The 
procedure was simple and was based 
entirely upon active participation on part 
of the pupils. 

A studio band was recruited from 
University of Michigan students. It used 
one instrument of each type taught. The 
band played and sang each song several 
times. The pupils at their radio loud 
speakers sang along with the radio band 
until they had memorized the tune. Then 
the studio band played the tones used in 
the song, holding each tone long enough 
to permit the pupils, or most of them, to 
match the tone on their instruments. 
Then the studio band and pupils played 
the song together several times, after 
which the studio band added the harmony 
while the pupils played the melody. The 
effect, at the receiving end of the experi- 
ment, was that of a complete band, with 
pupils playing the melody accompanied 
by the studio band. 

Within 15 minutes of the time they first 
attempted to play a band instrument 
these pupils experienced the thrill of play- 
ing in a real band. 


Studenis Set Fast Pace 


The lesson booklets contained post-card 
questionnaires (called criticism cards) to 
be mailed to me after each lesson. These 
enabled me to correct weaknesses in the 
method of presentation, especially in 
regard to timing of each lesson to meet 
the average student’s ability. 

Replies received after the first lesson 
indicated that 98 per cent of the students 
could progress more rapidly than I had 
anticipated. After the second lesson 
many students wrote that they could 
play all of the 15 tunes. Several of 
the students joined their school or- 
chestras after two of the radio class les- 
sons. After the third lesson practically 
all of the students reported that they 
could play allof the pieces. Henceforth 
I was forced to add new songs by the 
rote method. The students asked for 
more lessons and the course was extended 
to six lessons. 


The last lesson was a combined lesson 
and demonstration. The previous week 
I had invited each class within 100 miles 
of Ann Arbor to send to Ann Arbor to 
participate in broadcasting the final les- 
son one member who had received no 
other musical instruction than the radio 
lessons. Twenty students, ranging from 
10 to 16 years in age, came and success- 
fully replaced the studio band for a full- 
hour program which included familiar and 
unfamiliar unison and part songs, solos, 
duets, and trios. This lesson was con- 
ducted precisely like the previous lessons 
except that the children who had learned 
to play entirely by means of the radio 
course served as the demonstration band. 
There was no longer any shadow of doubt 
as to the practicability of teaching band 
instruments by radio. 


Advantages of Radio Teach: g 


Immediately after the fifth lesson I 
visited 20 of the radio classes scattered 
throughout Michigan. From these visits 
I was able to compare the work of the 
various groups with similar classes di- 
rectly taught. Three advantages of radio 
teaching were at once apparent: 

(1) Students in the radio class devel- 
oped better tone quality than those in 
regularly taught classes because the for- 
mer had in the studio band good tone 
quality to imitate. 

(2) Usual blatant tone quality of be- 
ginners must be controlled in the radio 
class because the pupils are forced to 
play softly to enable them to hear the 
studio band above the sound of their 
own instruments. 

(3) Parent supervision of student’s 
work is frequent with radio pupils, while 
it is quite unusual in most education. 
Mother listens to the lesson at home then 
tests the child when he returns from 
school. 

The best classes I visited were those in 
charge of grade teachers or vocal music 
teachers who followed instructions im- 
plicitly because they knew nothing about 
the instruments being taught. The poor- 
est classes were those in charge of band 
leaders or band players who knew some- 
thing about the instruments. They sup- 
plemented the radio lessons with their 
own instructions, which always consisted 
of rhythmic cxercises and other problems 
and only served to distract attention from 
the fundamental things—tone quality and 
musical expression. 


I felt that most of the pupils in the 
classes I visited learned more in the five 
radio lessons than they would have 
learned if I had taught cach class in 
person. The pupils were tremendously 
enthusiastic over their accomplishments. 
Every class that I visited had arranged 
to continue as a school band. 

Classes of 20 students seemed to pro- 
gress best. Smaller classes were too in- 
formal, while larger classes often played 
so loud that the players could not hear 
the radio. 

Differences in age seemed to make little 
difference. Three 10-year-old girls, who 
were among those participating in the 
demonstration broadcast, played as well 
or better than the older children in the 
group. Practically all of the students in 
the classes visited were able to play the 
15 songs in the lesson booklets and nany 
had learned additional tunes which they 
had found in hymn books, or tunes they 
had sung or heard. 


While the Baby Slept 


While my chief concern was in the ex- 
perimental classes conducted during school 
hours and under school supervision, the 
lessons proved equally successful in the 
case of adults taking the lessons privately 
in their homes. Most adults are self- 
conscious, and though anxious to learn to 
play a musical instrument, are unwilling 
to be seen carrying an instrument to and 
froin lessons. 

Many such individuals welcomed the 
radio course because they could learn to 


play in the privacy of their own homes, 


without telling their neighbors. Letters 
attest to this. Five relatives, who lived 
on farms within a radius of 55 miles, each 
took the lessons at home, then assembled 
for group practice. One mother thought 
the lesson period had been timed to suit 
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the convenience of young mothers, so 
they could take the lessons while the 
baby was enjoying its afternoon nap. 

I have long belicved that so-called 
educational radio prograims which at- 
tempted to combine entertainment with 
instruction could not attain permanency 
and that actual classroom participation 
is necessary in radio education if it is to 
endure. The purpose of this experiment 
was to prove that highly specialized 
participation is possible if the radio lessons 
are adequately planned and supervised. 

The radio band course was not supple- 
mentary to other courses being taught in 
school, but was a separate unit of en- 
deavor, controlled entirely from the 
broadcasting studio. How long such a 
course could continue before interest 
began to lag is an unsolved question. I 
believe that 10 to 15 lessons would be the 
limit, after which interest would decline 
because of individual differences among 
the pupils. Perhaps I am wrong. It 
might be possible to extend a course 
through an entire year by so planning the 
work that a new starting point could be 
reached at certain periods. 

Successful teaching of nearly 4,000 
students of varying ages to play 12 differ- 
ent musical instruments at the same time 
is proof that the field of radio education 
is far greater than most of us have ever 
realized. But radio education must not 
be combined with, or confused with, 
radio entertainment or both will fail. 

I thoroughly agree with the educator 
who once said, ‘‘Radio education begins 
when you get pencils and paper in the 
hands of students and the pencils begin to 
work.”’ Whether it be pencil, ruler, or band 
instrument, the psychology is the same and 
the measure of success of all radio educa- 
tion can be determined by the amount of 
whole-hearted participation by the pupils. 
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Youngstown and Mississippi School 
Surveys Started 

The Office of Education is now co- 
operating in conducting three sectional 
education surveys in addition to the 
three national surveys on sccondary edu- 
cation, teacher preparation, and school 
finanec, according to Dr. L. R. Alderman, 
chief of the service division. 

Surveys are being made of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, public school system, the 
publicly controlled schools of Mississippi, 
and the Southern Appalachian Mountain 
Region. 

At the invitation of the Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Education, the Office of Education con- 
sented to make a study of the city’s 
schools. Considerable information has 
been collected and actual survey work 
will begin in September. 

The Mississippi study is being made at 
the invitation of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and the State. 

Early in 1931 the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture asked the Office 
of Education to cooperate in a social and 
economic survey of the Southern Ap- 
palachian Mountain Region, the office to 
be responsible for that part of the survey 
relating to education. Most of the work 
will be devoted to comparing information 
now available in the various States located 
in the region and in the offices of the 
Government departments. It is con- 
templated that about three years will be 
required for the completion of this study. 

Last year the Office of Education com- 
pleted a survey of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
public-school system, and in April a 
survey was made of home economics 
education in the junior and senior high 
schools of Montclair, N. J., with recom- 
mendations for currieulum revision. 


wy 
Williamsburg Region Made 


National Monument 


Recognizing the importance of 
Williamsburg, Va., both from a cultural 
and an educational standpoint, President 
Hoover included the Williamsburg area, 
by proclamation, in the Colonial National 
Monument, whieh insures future preser- 
vation of the historic region. Jamestown 
and Yorktown are the other two historic 
arcas included in the preservation project. 
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Provision for instruction in character 
education is nade in school systenis of 
156 cities out of 171 replving to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Offiee of Edu- 
cation. Of the 156 citics 134 introduee 
it with other subjects, and 22 as a sepa- 
rate study. 
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The Good That May Come From 


Depression 


NFORTUNATE as the depression is, 

one can not lose sight of a real good 
it will have on the administration of 
schools. It has caused educators to study 
the whole administrative system in many 
places and already there is an unmistak- 
able trend in the direction of a more 
business-like handling of this phase of 
public service. It may very well be that 
out of the present plight, education will 
be reorganized in many places where its 
administration is faulty, where there is 
rivalry, duplication, waste, and lack of 
coordination. 

This is particularly true of administer- 
ing education in the higher institu- 
tions. It is recognized that there are 
no universally applicable principles gov- 
erning the organization and adminis- 
tration of higher institutions. Each case 
must be decided in the light of all the 
facts which bear upon it. It is pretty 
generally recognized, however, that com- 
petition rather than cooperation among 
the several States supporting institutions 
of higher education is the prevailing spirit. 

Already there is a tendency of States to 
coordinate the scattered and rival educa- 
tional activities among their State-sup- 
ported schools of higher learning. The 
Office of Education has just published the 
survey on public higher education in Ore- 
gon made by a commission appointed by 
the Federal Commissioner at the request 
of the State with which the office 
cooperated. 

The problem of Oregon is not a new one. 
Toovercomea heterogeneity of administra- 
tion and lack of uniformity among the 
five State-supported higher institutions, 
the legislature enacted a law creating a 
State board of higher education whose 
purpose was to unify their activities. 
Rivalries existed between the land-grant 
institutions and the State university, and 
teacher-training institutions introduced 
other complications. The commission 
made a thorough study of the entire ad- 
ministration of these institutions and 
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The Luck of Being a Dunce 


EING SO LONG in the lowest form 
I gained an immense advantage over 
the cleverer boys. They all went on to 
learn Latin and Greek and splendid things 
like that. But I was taught English. 
We were considered such dunces that we 
could learn only English. Mr. Somer- 
vell—a most delightful man, to whom 
iny debt is great—-was charged with the 
duty of teaching the stupidest boys the 
most disregarded thing—namely, to write 
mere English. He knew how to do it. 
He taught it as no one else has ever 
taught it. Not only did we learn English 
parsing thoroughly, but we also practised 
continually English analysis. * * #* 
As I remained in the third form (B) 
three times as long as anyone else, I had 
three times as much of it. J learned it 


thoroughly. Thus I got into my bones 
the essential structure of the ordinary 
British sentence—which is a noble thing. 

And when in after years my school 
fellows who had won prizes and distinc- 
tion for writing such beautiful Latin 
poetry and pithy Greek epigrams had to 
come down again to common English, to 
earn their living or make their way, I did 
not feel myself at any disadvantage. 
Naturally I am biased in favor of boys 
learning English. J would make them all 
learn English; and then I would let the 
clever ones learn Latin as an honor, and 
Greek as a treat. But the only thing I 
would whip them for is not knowing Eng- 
lish. I would whip them hard for that.— 
Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill: “My Early 
Life: a Roving Commission.”’. 


recommended a coordinated and unified 
system. 

When funds first became available for 
agricultural and mechanic arts courses, 
some States set up colleges within the 
university while others erected distinct 
land-grant institutions. Rival colleges 
have resulted in many instances, each 
gradually duplicating the other, whether 
fitted for offering certain instruction or 
not. 

North Carolina has recently appointed 
a single board of regents to bring about 
some unity there. The Federal Office of 
Education has been called on to assist. 
On July 24, a subcommittee conferred 
with the Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation as a preliminary step. 

It is impossible at present to state to 
what extent educational funds have been 
curtailed on account of the depression. 
However, public leaders are being led to 
find out just how far their systems can 
produce efficient results at a minimum 
cost. The survey of school finance now 
being launched by the Office of Education 
should not only be very helpful in con- 
solidating administration in its fiscal 
aspects but should serve as a means of 
introducing economies throughout the en- 
tire administration which will not cause 
instruction to suffer.—W. J. C. 
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Name Expert to Study Radio in 
Education 


Appointment of Cline M. Koon, assist- 
ant director of the Ohio School of the Air 
the past two years, to fill the newly created 
post in the Office of Education, specialist 
in education by radio, has been announced 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Duties of the new Office of Education 
specialist will be to initiate and conduct 
research studies of radio as an educational 
agency; to organize and maintain an 
informational and advisory service to 
schools and other agencies interested in 
the field of education by radio; to become 
familiar with college and university exten- 
sion work so that the part radio as a tool 
may take in this field may be evaluated; 
and to prepare material for publication 
on phases of education by radio. 

Mr. Koon was graduated from West 
Virginia University in 1915 with the degree 
of bachelor of science, and received his 
master of arts degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, three years 
later. For nine years he was principal of 
high schools in West Virginia. 

Creation of the radio specialist position 
in the Office of Education recognizes the 
growing importance of education by radio. 
It was authorized as a result of many 
recommendations, including one of the na- 
tional advisory committee on education by 
radio last year, which stressed the need of 
such a section in the Office of Education. 

The newly appointed radio specialist, 
through his affiliation with the successful 
Ohio School of the Air, has made many 
contacts in the radio field which will be 
valuable to him in conducting this phase 
of educational activity in the Federal 
Office of Education. He assisted in 
directing educational broadcasts which are 
now heard regularly in approximately 
8,000 schoolrooms. 


ws 


A $1,000,000 gift for the establishment 
of a children’s dental clinic in Berlin has 
been offered by Julius Rosenwald, Chicago 
philanthropist. 
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Progress in Ten Teacher- Training 
Investigations 


By E. S. EVENDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Associate Director, National Surocy of 
the Education of Teachers 


HE NATIONAL SURVEY of the 

Education of Teachers is now one 
year old. What has been accomplished 
in 10 specific studies started during the 
year? : 
The 10 studies and a description of 
progress made toward their objectives 
follow: 


|. Fact-Finding Study 


This study, needed as a basis for more 
accurate estimates on supply and demand 
of public-school teachers and administra- 
tors, was the largest single project of the 
first year. Infinite care was taken in the 
preparation of the data blank in order to 
secure the most essential data in the 
simplest and most usable form. State 
superintendents and State commissioners 
of education all cooperated in sending 
these blanks to city and county superin- 
tendents, and these in turn sent them to 
individual teachers. 

Nearly a million questionnaires were 
sent out from Washington, and 460,000 
returns were received. This response was 
gratifying evidence of the professional 
interest of teachers throughout the United 
States, and the returns are more than 
enough to give accurate data for the coun- 
try as a whole and for most of the individ- 
ual States. Answers were transferred to 
Hollerith cards by 35 regular and tempo- 
rary employees who also sorted the cards. 
Tables from this study will be finished 
during the present summer. 


2. Curriculum Studies 


(a) One of the most important inves- 
tigations of the survey examines the 
courses of study by means of which 
teachers are prepared. A general question 
blank to go to all institutions whose gradu- 
ates enter teaching was prepared and tried 
out in a few institutions this summer. It 
will also be sent out this fall. This blank 
will secure data upon aims, methods of 
curriculum making, sequence and rank of 
courses, special features of content and 
method, preparation of the instructors, 
observation and student teaching, and 
extracurricular activities. (bo) Standards 
for selecting a limited number of institu- 
tions of different types representing better 
practices in the preparation of teachers 
were developed. The list represents 
seven types of institutions and is also 
representative of the different regions of 
the country. (c) Plans and data sheets 


were prepared for the analysis of curricula 
in order to show (1) the kinds of teachers 
prepared; (2) amount of their preparation; 
(8) types of courses offered; (4) prescribed 
content; (5) major and minor organiza- 
tion; (6) content and method of the 10 
most representative courses in 15 major 
fields of subject matter; and (7) other 
related studies. (d) Plans were made for 
studying the actual records of courses 
taken by 4,000 students in the selected list 
of institutions. (e) A check list and test 
of student knowledge of professional 
preparation was started. 


3. Reading Interests of. Teachers 


Data for this study have been secured 
and the report should be available in the 
near future. This study was undertaken 
as part of an investigation of the com- 
mittee on the reading interests and habits 
of adults of the American Association for 
Adult Education and the American Li- 
brary Association. It was also subsidized 
by the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Graduate Library School of Chicago Uni- 
versity. It was therefore possible for the 
survey, with a small outlay, to secure the 
benefit of the experience of Dr. Douglas 
Waples, of the University of Chicago, in 
collecting and interpreting the data. 


4, Library Facilities 


This study, which is closely related to 
the reading interest study, will show, for 
different types of institutions preparing 
teachers, the physical facilities available 
in the library, the library personnel, and 
the specific library material for certain 
selected courses which are taken by most 
students preparing to be teachers. This 
study also should be completed very soon 
and should afford a more accurate com- 
parison than has been possible heretofore 
of the library equipment of normal schools 
teachers’ colleges, colleges, and universi- 
ties. The library is quite obviously one 
of the important elements in the work of 
any institution preparing teachers. 


5, Bibliography of the Education of Teachers . 


One of the instruments most needed by 
a survey staff is an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of the field to be surveyed. A 
scheme for classification, annotation, and 
cross-referencing for a permanent bibliog- 
raphy has been developed and about 3,000 
selected references in this field have al- 
ready been assembled. The newly in- 


augurated quarterly bibliographical serv- 
ice of the Office of Education will help to 
keep this material up to date after it is 
published. Such a bibliography, left in 
the Office of Education for use after the 
survey is completed, will greatly increase 
and facilitate the service which the office 
can render to individuals or institutions 
desiring references on special subjects. 


6. Measurement Program 


Tests for teaching merit which could be 
checked for reliability and validity against 
the rating of teachers and against the 
progress of children under the teachers’ 
direction are being developed and as- 
sembled. A set of these was prepared 
and tried out upon a group of 37 grad- 
uate students at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 58 Maryland State 
Normal School seniors, and 65 Pennsyl- 
vania teachers enrolled in extension 
courses in Pennsylvania State College. 
Three of thirteen tests were retained. 
They were further refined and others 
developed to make a battery covering 
such items as knowledge of educational 
books and magazines, the most fre- 
quently used concepts in education, and 
concepts of known difficulty in some of 
the elementary school subject-matter 
fields. Preliminary trials were made 
with in-service teachers at George Wash- 
ington University and graduate students 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Scores made on different tests will 
be correlated with the ratings of those 
teachers and with any available measures 
of pupil progress in order to sce if there 
is any persistent relationship. 


7. Supply and Demand of Teachers 


Dr. Frank Hubbard, of the research 
division, National Education Associa- 
tion, made a careful study of the supply 
and demand of teachers as shown by the 
records of State superintendents and 
State commissioners of education. The 
survey contributed toward his traveling 
expenses in order that he might visit 
personally a larger number of States. 
This study also covered State practices in 
such matters as certification and the con- 
trol of the States over the normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. 


8. To Measure Thinking of Teachers 


A measuring instrument to discover 
the educational theory or theories which 
control the thinking of teachers in col- 
leges and teachers’ colleges is being tried 
out under varying conditions in different 
types of schools, in several different 
States and with teachers of different sub- 
jects. Results will be compared with 
other data coneerning those who take the 
test such as the amount and kind of 
training which they have had, their 

(Continued on page 18) 


Buffalo Builds a High-School Aviation Course 


N APRIL 15, 1931, the Curtiss 

Aeroplane & Motor Co., Buffato, 

N. Y., called upon the Burgard 
Vocational High School to furnish 10 
senior students from its aviation depart- 
ment, prior to graduation timc, to ac- 
eept positions for general plane-assembly 
work. The personnel manager said that 
he was very desirous of having these 10 
students prior to graduation time, and 
expressed a hope that some special ar- 
rangement might be made for them to 
complete their course and be accredited 
as graduates of the school. In order to 
serve the aviation industries of the city, 
and of the Curtiss Co. in particular, we 
inmediately made arrangements to com- 


ply with the request of the Curtiss 
executives. 
Recently a civil-service examination 


was held for airport mechanics in con- 
nection with the field work at the Buffalo 
Municipal Airport, and two young men 
of the aviation department of this school 
passed at the head of the list and received 
appointments. 


Four-Year Course Offered 


On April Ist the evening schoo} held 
its graduation dinner, and, among others, 
graduated two young men in its aviation 
department, who have recently opened up 
a private flying field of their own, and 
are conducting the port as a commercial 
landing field as well as operating a flying 
service, both locally and cross-country. 

These are a few instances mentioned 
for the purpose of showing the tie-up 
which exists between the acronautical 
work of the school and the industry itself, 
both in factory and field. Buffalo is an 
outstanding aviation center. A number 
of manufacturing establishments are lo- 
cated within its limits. About 10 flying 
fields are to be found within a radius of 
10 miles. It is a terminus for air mail 
and passenger service. The chamber of 
coinmerce and the city gencrally are 
thoroughly alive to the possibilities of 
industrial aviation. Recently substantial 
appropriations were meade for the con- 
struetion of a seaplane base. This entire 
situation is, of coursc, advantageous to 
students of aviation at this school. 

At the present time the 4-year course 
consists of aircraft construction and 
repair; aircraft-cngine repair; aircraft 

The Report of the Industrial Education Section of 
the Survey of Buffalo Public Schools by Maris M. 
Proffitt (Office of Education Pamphlet No. 17) is just 
oft the press and may be purchased from the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents per copy. 


By WILLIAM B. KAMPRATH 


machine-shop work; aircraft electrical re- 
pair; aircraft welding; aerodynamics; 
meteorology and air navigation; students 
spending one-half day for four years in 
shops that are completely equipped and 
properly appointed for carrying on the 
above courses, and the other half day in 
regular high-school subjects, including 
related trade work in science, mathe- 
matics, and drafting. 

Our new building, which was opened 
September 8, 1931, has six shops for 
aviation work. The advanced aircraft 
construction shop is one of the largest in 
any vocational school in the city. It 
houses about eight complete airplanes, 
which are the property of the school or 
are in the shops for overhauling, having 
been brought from near-by airports. 
This shop is equipped with overhead 
tracks, clectric hoist for hoisting com- 
plete planes from the ground floor to the 
fourth story, a Curtiss-Wright wind 
tunnel for experimental purposes, a 
nibbling machine for metal work, a band 
saw, variety saw, and various other wood- 
working machines, as well as a complete 
tool-room equipment for wing and fusc- 
lage work, and assembling and rigging of 


Principal, Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


planes. Planes owned by the school and 
located in this shop for laboratory work 
are Cessna high-wing cantilever plane; 
Eaglerock low-wing cabin monoplane; 
Fairchild high-wing folding-type mono- 
plane; Eaglerock center section biplane; 
Travelair and Waco and Army pursuit 
planes, and one glider. 


Shops for Special Work 


Contiguous to this shop is the ad- 
vanced aircraft engine-repair room which 
is equipped with about 20 airplane engines 
mounted on test stands and connccted 
up ready for operation and trouble shoot- 
ing. This shop is equipped with an ex- 
haust system built into the floor in such a 
manner as to make it possible to eliminate 
all exhaust gas from the room. It has an 
overhead track system, making it easy 
to handle and erect motors on running-in 
stands. In addition, this shop has all 
the work benches, valve-grinding ma- 
chines, and tool equipment of a service 
department of a modern airplane repair 
hangar. 

The next shop is devoted to the first- 
year students in general construction and 


Burra.o’s IliGH-ScHooL AVIATION COURSE RUNS DAY AND NIGHT 


Hoys who take the 4-year aviation course get an opportunity to work on real planes and real engines. A 
wealth of equipment, machinery, and materials gives the students an opportunity to perform practical 


work in all departments of airplane fabrication. 
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repair, as well as engine work, and is 
equipped with planes and a dozen air- 
plane engines, as well as several practice 
fuselages and wings; two airplane engine- 
test stands; and a paint and dope spraying 
booth. The fourth airplane shop is that 
equipped for airplane welding. A sepa- 
rate shop is devoted to aircraft electrical 
work for instruction in modern aircraft 
magnetos, aircraft batteries, landing and 
flying lights, aircraft instrument boards, 
etc, 


The Air Navigation Tower 


One complete machine shep is given 
over to the aviation department for train- 
ing in airplane machine shop practice, 
including flat metal fittings work, tube 
bending, and general machine-shop prac- 
tice as involved in airplane work. Every 
aviation student spends 10 weeks in this 
form of specialized machine-shop work as 
it relates to aeronautics. 

One of the most interesting rooms in 
the entire aviation department is the one 
in the tower of the building which is 
equipped as a laboratory for the study of 
meteoroJogy and air navigation. In this 
room may be found all the modern weather 
instruments, such as wind-direction and 
wind-speed dials and recorders, sunshine 
and rainfall devices, cloud indicators, 
barometers, altimeters, earth-inductor 
compasses, in addition to every type of 
aerial map and meteorological chart neces- 
sary for training of pilots, student flyers, 
and airport mechanics. Located on the 
roof outside the tower is a platform upon 
which are mounted the outside weather- 
recording instruments, 

In addition to work on planes, engines, 
and equipment owned by the school, the 
students do a great deal of work on three 
airplanes: A Waco, an Haglerock, and a 
Commandaire, which are owned by the 
three Burgard Vocational High . School 
flying clubs that have been organized by 
the school and are sponsored and directed 
by the instructors in aviation. Repairs 
and complete overhauls on these ships are 
made at regular intervals by transporting 
the ships from the airport to the school, 
and, in other instances, repairs are made 
at the airport where the school is fortunate 
to own a small workshop equipped with 
tools, workbeuches, lockers, and such 
materials as are needed for service work 
at the port. 

The flying clubs, which have been in 
operation since May, 1927, have so far 
trained approximately 40 fliers. There 
are at present 3 transport pilots, 10 limited 
commercial pilots, and the others are 
private pilots accumulating hours for 
their more advanced tests. 

In the day classes the aviation depart- 
ment has accommodations for approxi- 
mately 150 students. In the evening 
school registration is limited to workers in 
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Seventeen Named 


to Chart Course of 


School Finance Study 


HE NATIONAL SURVEY of School 

Finance, authorized by Congress at a 
cost not to exceed $350,000 over a 4-year 
period, is now under way in the Federal 
Office of Education. 

Since the study was launched six weeks 
ago, more than a dozen temporary em- 
ployees, including several recognized fi- 
nance experts, have been making prepa- 
rations for the more comprehensive work 
which will follow. 

Timon Covert, Federal Office of Edu- 
cation specialist in school finance, and 
Eugene S. Lawler, senior specialist in the 
Finance Survey, have been directing pre- 
liminary investigations, with the coopera- 
tion of Dr. Carter Alexander, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Dr. 
Mabel Newcomer, professor of economics 
at Vassar College. 

Seventeen finance specialists appointed 
to the advisory committee of the finance 
survey have been invited to meet with 
William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and Prof. 
Paul R. Mort, director of the School of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Commissioner Cooper is 


the aircraft factories, pilots, student fliers, 
and airport mechanics. Enrollment is 
restricted to 250. Our instructors are 
practical men who, in addition to thorough 
experience in airplane factories, are also 
interested in flying. One of the men is a 
transport pilot and teaches all the flying 
to the members of the airplane clubs, 
which pay him the standard rate for such 
instruction. These club ships are owned 
by members of the club, and all expenses 
in connection with their upkeep are taken 
care of on a pro-rata basis, there being 
approximately 10 members in each club. 

The manufacturers in and about 
Buffalo, as well as the owners and oper- 
ators of fields and flying services, are 
actively interested in supporting and pro- 
moting aeronautical instruction at this 
school. The United States Navy and the 
United States Army aided with a generous 
loan of a great deal of equipment, includ- 
ing engines, planes, and instruments. 

Naturally, the aviation course is ex- 
tremely popular, and last year it became 
necessary to turn away hundreds of young 
men who could not be accommodated in 
spite of the extensive provisions made for 
this work by the board of education. No 
freshmen or sophomores were admitted 
last September. The registration was 
limited to high-school juniors, seniors, 
and graduates. 


director of the finance survey and Pro- 
fessor Mort is associate director in active 
charge of the national study. At the 
meeting, which will be held in the office 
of Commissioner Cooper, more definite 
plans for the various survey projects will 
be formulated. 

The 17 finance specialists appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior as finance 
survey consultants are: William G. Carr, 
director of research, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C; Lotus D. 
Coffman, president, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Albert S. 
Cook, State superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, Md.; N. R. Crozier, superin- 
tendent of schools, Dallas, Tex.; Fred. R. 
Fairchild, professor of political economy, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; 
Mark Graves, State tax commissioner, 
Albany, N. Y.; Robert M. Haig, professor 
of business administration, Columbia 
University; New York, N. Y.; Arthur N. 
Holcombe, professor of government, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass.; L. F. 
Loree, president, Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad, New York, N. Y.; Harley L. 
Lutz, professor of public finance, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J.; Felix 
M. McWhirter, president, Peoples State 
Bank, Indianapolis, Ind.; Fred W. 
Morrison, State tax commissioner, 
Ralcigh, N. C.; Henry C. Morrison, 
professor of education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Orville C. Pratt, 
superintendent of schools, Spokane, 
Wash.; George D. Strayer, director of 
educational research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; 
Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of edu- 
cation, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif.; and Rolland A. Vandegrift, di- 
rector of finance, State department of 
finance, Sacramento, Calif. 
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Teach Mental Hygiene in New 
York High Schools 


Mental hygiene is now taught in third- 
year classes of New York City high 
schools, with an aim of helping a student 
discover his own personality, and correct 
such weaknesses as may stand in the way 
of his full development. A course in race 
hygiene is being prepared for fourth-year 
students. 

ay) 


Beginning this term only those who 
can show high marks in earlier studies 
will be admitted for higher learning to the 
National University of Mexico. 


Free Washington Study Course Ready For 


Teachers 


By HAZEL B. NIELSON 


Director of Educational Activities, George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 


wide celebration of the two hun- 

dredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington is an activity that 
will be found in every schoolroom of the 
Nation this year and 1932. From the 
primary grade to the university there will 
be programs, special projects, and courses 
of study devoted to the ‘Father of His 
Country.” 

The United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission has material for 
distribution for all divisions of school work 
and their projects. One of the commis- 
sion’s educational activities of special 
interest to teachers and student-teachers 
is the George Washington Appreciation 
Course published in handbook form. 

The aim of this course is to present his- 
torical facts of George Washington’s life; 
to instill in the hearts of the students an 
appreciation of George Washington’s con- 
tributions to his own period and to pos- 
terity, and to interpret the history of the 
outstanding movements and develop- 
ments of his period, so that all pursuing 
the course may bce inspired to develop the 
spirit of Washington in the students that 
will come under their influence. 


Preis casresion IN THE nation- 


Course Has 12 Units 


The appreciation course may be pre- 
sented by four methods: (1) Residence, 
pursued by students in residence; (2) cor- 
respondence, carried on through corre- 
spondence by an individual or study 
group; (8) radio, not designed for school 
credit, but certificates of recognition will 
be issued by the commission; and (4) his- 
toric travel, including trips to Washing- 
ton, the Nation’s capital, arranged by 
school authorities as a continuation of the 
residence or correspondence courses or 
given as a separate course. 


Order Blank for Washington Course 


| GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Please send me a copy 
of the George Washington Apprecia- 
tion Course. 


Although the George Washington Ap- 
preciation Course was especially designed 
for teachers, it may be pursued by any 
adult or study group. Many historical 
societies are organizing groups to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

The Handbook of 200 pages covers the 
12 units of the course. It also lists the 
material published by the commission. 


Washington’s Early Life 


The first unit, The Setting for the 
Course, presents the historical and geo- 
graphical conditions at the time of Gcorge 
Washington’s birth in 1732. Henry 
Cabot Lodge wrote, ‘‘To know George 
Washington, we must first of all know the 
society in which he was born and brought 
up.” 

Unit two describes the Early Life of 
George Washington, presenting the inter- 
esting facts about his family, home, and 
activities, stressing Washington’s rules of 
civility. 

The third unit deals with The Young 
Manhood of George Washington, featur- 


Next Month 


“What Poems and Stories About 
Washington Children Like Best’ 


ing the youth himself, his activities—life 
in the home of his brother Lawrence and 
in the home of Lord Fairfax, his love of 
horseback riding and fox hunting. His 
early occupations as a surveyor, soldier, 
politician, and farmer at Mount Vernon 
are brought out. 

In unit four, George Washington a 
Leader of Men during the Struggle for In- 
dependence, the history of the Revolution 
is presented, stressing Washington’s part 
in the Revolution, the race contributions 
to the American Army, and the contribu- 
tions made by women during the Revolu- 
tion. 

The fifth unit presents the period of 
peace following strife. George Washing- 
ton a Private Citizen Immediately Fol- 
lowing the Revolution furnishes many new 
fields for learning of Washington as a 
builder of peace, of his interesting life as a 
farmer, his home life, and his many friends. 

Unit six, entitled ““George Washington 
a Leader in the ‘Critical Period’ of 
American History (1783-1789),” intro- 
duces an opportunity for a study of the 
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background of the Federal Constitution, 
the essentials of American constitutional 
government. The part played by George 
Washington in the creation of a nation is 
emphasized. 

This is 7Ullowed in unit seven by George 
Washingion the Executive, an under- 
standing of the international relations 
which con‘ronted Washington. Then fol- 
lows in unit eight, George Washington a 
Private Citizen following the Presidency, 
the story of his last years at Mount 
Vernon, when people came from far and 
near to pay him homage. Unit ninc, 
Selected Tributes to George Washington, 
will be helpful as a reference for authentic 
tributes from the time of Washington’s 
death to the rresent. 


Historic Travel Course 


While unit ten introduces a study of 
Washington the Nation’s Capital, it is 
not a departure from the achievements of 
Washington, for topics refer to Washing- 
ton’s participation in the city’s creation. 


Many references are made to the publica- 


tions about the city and in particular to 
the available material published by the 
Fine Arts Commission, and The Capital 
of the United States: a Heritage from 
George Washington, being prepared by 
the United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission. The material 
is so arranged that it may be correlated 
with a study of art, civics, and geography. 
As a whole it furnishes a background for 
those enrolling in the historic travel 
course. 

A distinctive unit in the appreciation 
course is unit eleven, Correlation of This 
Course with Other Subjects of the Curric- 
ulum in which suggestions are made for 
linking up a study of George Washington 
with agriculture, art, business, civics, 
geography, health education, home eco- 
nomics, literature, and music, as well as 
with the extracurricular activities. Unit 
twelve will give the student the oppor- 
tunity of considering the Contributions of 
George Washington to Civilization. 

The use of the handbook is not de- 
pendent upon a particular textbook. 
The two main sources of information 
prepared by the commission to be used 
with this handbook are: 

1. Forty-eight papers on the subjects 
in the 12 George Washington programs 
which are issued in @ series of 12 pam- 
phlets. The list of selected books relating 
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The Work of the National Flag 


Association 


By JAMES A. MOSS 


Colonel, United States Army, Retired; President General of the United States Flag Association 


HE FIRST STEP in education, 

which will, in time, control the war 
instinct, must be the inculeation of 
rational patriotism—that is, patriotism 
free from egoism, vainglory, braggadocio, 
and jingoism; patriotism that recognizes 
the fact that while every man should love 
his country and be loyal to its flag, there 
are men of other lands who are just as 
much entitled to love their countries and 
be loyal to their flags; a patriotism that 
realizes no one country has a monopoly 
on the good things of the world, and that 
every country can learn things from other 
countries; a patriotism whose spirit is the 
kinship of the human racc. 


Program of the Association 


As a matter of fact, rational patriotism 
is a sentiment whose spirit is found in the 
eternal principles of freedom, equality, 
justice, and humanity on which the 
Republic of the United States of America 
is founded. 

Basic principle—With the inculeation 
of rational patriotism as its purpose the 


to George Washington used as authority 
for these papers is found on pages 9 to 12 
of the pamphlet of programs issued 
separately. 

2. Sixteen pamphlets of the series honor 
to George Washington and readings about 
George Washington. Selected authorities 
are listed in each pamphlet. 

Reference is made to many current 
histories and biographies. Many quota- 
tions are included in each unit, which will 
be helpful to the teacher or student who 
does not have access to a large library. 
Each unit is prefaced by a brief outline 
setting forth the main topics and corre- 
lated subtopics to be considered in the 
developed outline. 

A valuable feature of the handbook is 
the introduction of 25 black-and-white 
illustrations, which give a visual presen- 
tation of each period of Washington’s life. 
This feature arouses enthusiasm for an 
exhibition of Washington material in the 
schools. 

An examination of the handbook re- 
veals that the Washington material seems 
to be without end. The material] in the 
handbook presents to the teacher what is 
authentic and worth while for use in the 
schools where building for good citizen- 
ship isa principal concern. Thousands of 
handbooks have already been sent to 
every section of the country. 


program of the United States Flag Asso-: 
ciation is founded on the principle that in 
order to have proper respect and con- 
sideration for the ideals, traditions, and 
institutions of other countries one must 
first understand and appreciate the ideals, 
traditions, and institutions of his own 
country. 

Scope.—The program consists of two 
parts: (1) Annual flag project—Annually 
competitive flag projects, in which suit- 
able awards are offered, are held among 
the high schools of the United States, 
each project consisting of (a) a certain 
number of questions on the ideals and 
institutions symbolized by the flag of the 
United States, and (6) a short essay on 
some suitable subject. In each annual 
project the idealism of the Flag of the 
United States as a symbol of good will 
toward other countries is emphasized, 
and special stress is placed on our national 
emblem as symbolizing the great peace 
accomplishments of the Nation rather 
than its war achievements. (2) Patriotic 
pilgrimage and good-will irip.—The re- 
gional winners in the competitive flag 
project are taken on a pilgrimage to 
patriotic shrines in this country and given 
a trip to one or more foreign countries for 
the purpose of (a) extending greetings of 
good will to the children of such countries 
from the children of America; and (6) in- 
viting the youth of the countries visited 
to join the youth of the United States in 
forming a union of friendship among the 
youth of all the nations of the earth. 


Advisory Council Formed 


The program of the United States Flag 
Association is strongly indorsed by 
United States Commissioner of Education 
Wm. John Cooper, who has expressed the 
hope that it would be adopted by all the 
States of the Union as part of their civic 
education schedules; also by Secretary of 
the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, who has 
characterized the flag association’s pro- 
gram as ‘“‘logical, sound, and scientific.” 

Henceforth, the program of the United 
States Flag Association for the education 
of American youth in rational patriotism 
will be conducted with the guidance of an 
educators’ advisory council which con- 
sists of the president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
president of the National Education 
Association, the president of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, 
and State superintendents and commis- 


sioners of education, 41 of whom have 
accepted service as members of the 
council. United States Commissioner of 
Education Wm. John Cooper is chair- 
man of the council. 


Accomplishments So Far 

The first year more than 250,000 boys 
and girls, representing 4,000 schools and 
other units, participated in the program 
of the United States Flag Association. 
Eighteen boy and eighteen girl regional 
winners were assembled in Washington 
and taken on a pilgrimage to several of 
our principal patriotic shrines, and two 
girls and two boys were then sent on a 
good-will trip around the world. This 
year li boys and girls, representing 
youth organizations, schools, and groups, 
were taken on the patriotic pilgrimage in 
this country and afterward sent on a 
good-will trip to France and England 
where they were received by the Prince of 
Wales, Prime Minister MacDonald, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Mayor of London, the President of France, 
and Mr. Briand, all of whom commended 
them on the purpose of their visit. In 
both France and England the good-will 
visit of our young envoys of friendship 
struck a most sympathetic and responsive 
chord. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion of France has promised that the visit 
will be returned next year by a group of 
children to be selected from the public 
schools of that country, and there is 
reason to believe that a group of British 
boys and girls will also make us a return 
good-will visit. 

It is planned that the next good-will 
trip of the United States Flag Association 
will be to Germany, Austria, and Italy. 

It is hoped that after the movement for 
the inculeation of rational patriotism in 
youth has become established in the 
United States similar projects will be 
started in other countries, and in time be 
carried on in all the countries of the world 
in an organized, systematic way. 


Special Opportunities for Gifted 
Students 


For art students of more than average 
ability in public schools of Detroit, 
through cooperation of the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, Saturday morning classes 
have been established, and a total of about 
60 students receive instruction. Teachers 
are provided by the board of education. 
Soundness of the teachers’ judgment in 
their selection of students for the special 
opportunity was verified by an art-judg- 
ment test given by a member of the staff 
of the University of Iowa, which rated 
40.6 per cent of the special Saturday 
students as unusual, 40.6 as superior, and 
the remaining 18.8 per cent attained a 
high average. 
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When Teachers of the World Met at 


Denver 


By JAMES F. ABEL 
Chief, Division of Foreign School Systems, Office of Education 


“TET ALL THE nations be gathered 

together and let the people be as- 
sembled”’ is inscribed on the corner stone 
of the municipal auditorium in Denver. 
Problably the man who chiseled those 
words there in 1907 had little thought 
that in a short two dozen years the after- 
math of a World War and threats of other 
wars would bring to that building men 
and women teachers from 25 nations 
to consider how education can be so 
shaped as to create better understanding 
among all peoples and prevent war for 
all time. 

But during the last week of July they 
were there out of places as distant from 
Denver as this little planet of ours affords. 
Turbaned Indians versed in Hindu lore 
from the India that Columbus hoped to 
reach; Indians in feathers and moccasins 
from the land he did reach; orientals from 
the China that has had many more cen- 
turies of experience with civilization than 
any other country, and from westernized 
Japan; folk from old Baghdad, Palestine, 
and Syria, and from new New Zealand; 
occidentals out of the west and center of 
Europe, and the West, no longer wild, of 
the United States; from republic, democ- 
racy, kingdom, empire, colony, and pro- 
tectorate, Near East, Far East, near 
West, far West, far North, and far South 
came together for one purpose, the out- 
lawry of war. 

Despite the economic depression and 
the inland location of the meeting place 
they came; 104 from other countries, 
more than 1,800 from parts of the United 
States outside of Colorado, while the 
State and city furnished 2,000. 


Representatives of a Million Teachers 


The specific occasion for this gathering 
was the fourth biennial conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, a federation that was founded in 
San Francisco in 1923 and held its previous 
meetings at Edinburgh, Toronto, and 
Geneva. Still a young federation—for 
eight years is a very short time in the life 
of movements like this—it now has in its 
full membership about 25 organizations, 
including such large and powerful! groups 
as the National Union of Teachers of 
England and Wales, the Bund Entschied- 
ener Schulreformer of Germany, All India 
Federation of Teachers Associations, 
Japanese Education Association, Cana- 
dian Teachers Federation, and the Na- 
tional Education Association of the 


United States. Among its associate mem 
bers are 29 State education associations’ 
46 city and town organizations of teachers’ 
3 of country-wide membership, 5 con- 
nected with universities and teachers’ 
colleges, and 20 associations like the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
interested in some special phases of human 
training such as adult education, care of 
crippled and defective children, and nur- 
sery schools. In toto the groups that go 
to make up the federation must have a 
membership of nearly a million teachers 
and other persons interested in education, 


SECRETARY OF WORLD FEDERATION 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, founder of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, has 
retired from the presidency to become executive 
secretary. Dr. Paul Monroe was elected presi- 
dent. 


For this Denver meeting the federation 
was organized into 14 departments, among 
which were: Rural life, illiteracy, social 
adjustment, health education, geography, 
preparation of teachers, educational crafts 
and one each for the four levels of instruc- 
tion. In addition the five Herman-Jor- 
dan committees set up to carry on the 
plan to produce world understanding and 
cooperation through education for which 
Dr. David Starr Jordan won the $25,000 
Herman prize were in regular session. 


Monroe Speaks on World Unity 


The sessions of the home and school, 
and child health departments and those 
of the social adjustment section drew 
large groups, for it must be kept in mind 
that this federation is primarily one of 


teachers, teachers of the kind that do the 
daily classroom work. Here were the 
real and the tangible that they could 
learn and understand and use for the 
benefit of the children in their care. In- 
terest in these sessions was heightened 
by reports of conditions in other countries. 

The general meetings were shaped, of 
course, to emphasize the main purpose of 
the federation, ‘“‘the promotion of friend- 
ship, justice, and good will among the 
nations of the world.’”’ Before the second 
general meeting came M. Georges Milsom, 
director of the League of Red Cross so- 
cieties, to tell in French of the work of 
the Red Cross and the Junior Red Cross 
with their twelve and one-half millions 
of members carrying on relief duties in 
48 countries. Following him Dr. Paul 
Monroe, director of the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, told the assembly that the 
world had attained something of eco- 
nomic unity, that it is approaching po- 
litical unity, and that it is moving slowly 
toward cultural unity. In support of his 
belief in the growing cultural unity he 
cited, first, the large number of students 
attending foreign universities, 4,000 in 
France, 1,000 each in England and Ger- 
many, and 10,000 in the United States; 
second, the political effect of the cinema; 
third, the several countries that are adopt- 
ing the Latin alphabet; and, finally, the 
modern means of rapid communication 
and travel. 


New President Elected 


At the strikingly interesting Friday 
session speakers read their papers from 
a stage on which were placed six machines 
connected with international telegraph 
and radio lincs. Messages of greeting 
were sent to Toronto, London, Paris, 
Buenos Aires, Honolulu by way of New 
York, Shanghi, ships in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and to various places in 
the United States. The replies came 
back in from 5 to 20 minutes after the 
sendings. On the map of the world, 
placed at the back of the stage, electric 
lights traced the courses of the messages. 

Two changes in the federation’s admin- 
istrative personnel are of unusual interest. 
Dr. Augustus O. Thomas retired as 
president and Dr. Paul Monroe was 
chosen as his successor. Doctor Thomas, 
who is the founder of the organization 
and for eight years has filled its difficult 
presidency, is offered the place of execu- 
tive secretary and a remuneration in part 
commensurate with the heavy and increas- 
ing duties of the position. For Sir Frank 
Goldstone, long secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales, 
attendance at Denver was one of the last 
of his official duties. He retired on 
September 1 and carries with him his 
recently acquired knighthood conferred 
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Are You Writing a Thesis? 
Read This Offer 


Fresh facts! Who wants some fresh 
facts? 

The Office of Education has on hand 
the finest collection of data on the teach- 
ing personnel of the United States ever 
brought together. Qualified research 
students may obtain it on very good 
terms. 

Early last spring the Office of Educa- 
tion sent out a 2-page questionnaire to the 
1,000,000 teachers of the United States. 
Nearly half a million teachers filled in the 
questionnaire. Information they supplied 
has been transferred to tabulating cards 
which contain all information except 
names and addresses. The master cards 
are being retained by the Office of Educa- 
tion for use in the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, progress of which 
is reported elsewhere in this issue, but 
the Office of Education offers to permit 
any State department of education, uni- 
versity, or qualified research agency to 
obtain duplicate cards for any State or 
any major groupings of teachers, such as 
all social-science teachers. Interested 
students will apply through some such 
agency. 


Some agencies have already taken 
advantage of this offer. The State 
Teachers College at Greeley, Colo., has 
requested cards for Colorado teachers, 
the University of Minnesota has asked for 
Minnesota cards; both Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania State Departments of Edu- 
cation have asked for duplicate cards for 
use in State surveys. Doctor Krey, of 
the University of Minnesota, has asked 
for duplicate cards for all social-science 
teachers of all the States. 

In the opinion of the directors of the 
National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers this information on teaching 
personnel, collected on a large scale for the 
first time, offers a golden opportunity for 
advanced workers in education to make 
studies of problems in education for which 
data have never before been available. 
Graduate students who plan theses this 
year will do well to consider this valuable 
mine of information in Washington, D. C. 

For information on what material can 
be had on duplicate cards, how it can be 
obtained, and the cost, write to United 
States Commissioner of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


by the King of England for his services 
to education. 


Among the more important recom- 
mendations of the conference were: (1) 
That an international university board be 
formed to establish a uniform system of 
evaluating entrance credits and to assist 
in adjusting the foreign student to his 
new environment; (2) that teacher-train- 
ing institutions make the study of inter- 
national relations and world peace a re- 
quired subject in the curriculum; (3) that 
the study of the feasibility of international 
radiobroadcasting of educational programs 
for school children of other nations be 
commended to the nationa] educational 
authorities and to those in charge of radio- 
broadcasting in each country in the hope 
that a plan of cooperation to this end 
may be worked out; (4) that teachers 
colleges and schools of education having 
graduate departments offer courses in 
comparative education where not already 
offered, and that qualified students be 
encouraged to elect these courses; and 
(5) that the federation pledges its active 
support to the purpose of the conference 
for the reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments. Other resolutions dealt with 
education for young people living in rural 
areas, Means for maintaining continuous 
contacts among workers in the field of 
child health, and the teaching of geog- 
raphy in such a way as to give a clearer 
appreciation of the common life problems 
of all'peoples and of their contributions to 
present-day world civilization. 

Where and just when the fifth session 
will be held is not yet decided. 


Drawing by Robert G. Eakel. Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E, Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


Under the caption ‘‘Socrates on the 
8-hour shift’? John Palmer Gavit has 
contributed 3 sparkling article to the 
June Survey Graphic. Rollins College is 
the subject discussed. &® x ow The 
reorganization of the Office of Indian 
Affairs is discussed at length in an article 
by Lewis Meriam in the June Survey 
Graphic. The title, ‘Indian education 
moves ahead,” shows something of the 
author’s enthusiasm for the new plan. 
a &» & “Keeping up with our child- 
ren,’”’? an address delivered by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
William. John Cooper, before the parent- 
teacher scction at Ypsilanti, Mich., in 
January, 1931, appears in full in the May 
issue of The American Schoolmaster. 
Another address of Doctor Cooper’s ‘A 
democratic method of performing an 
autocratic function” is published in the 


Educational Outlook for May. #» *» 
The June number of the Journal of Adult 
Education contains several of the papers in 
full, and abstracts of many others, which 
were presented at the sixth annual meet-~ 
ing of the American Association for Adult 
Education. These, with the report of 
the director of the association, also con- 
tained in this issue, give a clear account 
of the progress of adult education. 
a x w& In discussing the ‘Functions 
of the Junior College Library,” in the 
Junior College Journal for May, Edith M. 
Coulter points out some of the opportu- 
nities afforded by it, that’ are too often 
overlooked by junior college administra- 
tors. && w& & The Liberal Arts College 
Bulletin for June is devoted to the 
historic development of American colleges. 
The articles are well illustrated and trace 
the growth of the colleges from colonial 
days. &® & x& In the Scottish Educa- 
tional Journal, for July 10, appears an 
account of anunusualsummer school. At 
New College, Oxford, there was held from 
June 27 to July 4, a course for leaders of 
group discussions of wireless talks. It 
was under the auspices of the Central 
Council for Broadcast Adult Education. 
During the past year more than a thou- 
sand small groups have met to discuss and 
criticize radio programs. An interesting 
account of this summer conference shows 
how the leaders of these groups are pre- 
pared for their task. This newest phase 
of education was discussed in a building 
that has been used continuously for 
educational purposes since April, 1388. 
a & & Roy N. Anderson of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in an article 
in the Personnel Journal for August, 
discusses occupations for college women 
under the title ‘‘What may the college 
Woman expect by way of a job?” He 
presents statistics of occupations and 
salaries of 891 college women. * %& & 
Two articles that should be of special 
interest to those who were unable to 
attend the Los Angeles meeting of the 
N. E. A., as well as to those who were 
there, appear in School and Society for 
July 25 and August 1. The first, by 
William Dow Boutwell, sketches the 
high lights of the program and gives in 
full the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention, The second, from the pen of 
Doctor McAndrew, paints a_ brilliant 
picture of the social and ‘‘extraconven- 
tional”’ phases of the mceting. 


Wy 


Geography lessons are not what they 
used to be. In Yellowstone National 
Park nearly 90,000 persons attended 
lectures and went on field trips during the 
month of June as compared with about 
half that number for the same period last 
year. 
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New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 
Library Division, Office of Education 


Baglicy, William C. Education, crime, 
and social progress. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1931. xiv, 150 p. 
tables, diagrs. 12°. 


While the author is not blaming our scheme of 
education with the present conditions of crime, 
divorce, prevalence of corruption in public office, 
etc., he does attempt a thoughtful presentation of 
material which involves a two-fold purpose: To 
identify the elements of weakness in our educa- 
tional system; and to suggest elements of strength 
to replace them. Two outstanding problems 
confront us: The by-products of the Industrial 
revolution, social and economic change, unem- 
ployment, ete.; and some of the things that the 
American people are not doing, characterized by 
President Hoover as ‘“‘the subsidence of our 
institutional foundations.’ The author deals 
with the handicaps of character education, dis- 
cipline, and dogma, the shibboleths of the cur- 
riculum, the fallacy of the aim of rural education 
to keep the rural child on the farm, scrapping the 
traditional school subjects and replacing with 
“activities’’; and other pet theories of educators 
and slogans of teachers—the play way, creative 
impulse, free school, etc. 


Burgess, Isaac Bronson. The life of 
Christ. For the use of students of 
high-school age. Adapted from The 
life of Christ by Ernest D. Burton, 
and Shailer Mathews, by Isaac Bron- 
son Burgess. Rev. ed. Chicago, Ill, 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1930, xxii, 282 p. illus., maps. 8°. 
(The University of Chicago studies 
in religious education, ed. by Shailer 
Mathews, Theodore G. Soares, W. 
C. Bower. Constructive studies) 


This constructive study attempts to meet the 
need of the teacher without too strict an adher- 
ence to any predetermined curriculum, so the 
editors statc, with special stress placed upon 
stimulating theself-activity of thestudent, expect- 
ing the teacher to discover the special needs of 
the class being taught. The point of view taken 
is that re-experience of historical eventsis possible 
and that a transfer of experience may be made by 
the pupils, who thus are trained in the use of con- 
structive imagination and to apply such to their 
own necds in any life situations that may arise. 
In this case, the aim isto apply the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus to life situations and social conditions 
to-day. 


Department of supervisors and directors 
of instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Fourth yearbook. 
The evaluation of supervision... 
New York City, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. vii, 18lp. tables, 
diagrs. 4°. 

This study was compiled by a committee of 
the department composed of eight specialists, 
Clifford Woody being chairman, and is the fourth 
in a series of studies on supervision. The output 
of publications of this department suggests the 
growing importance of the work of supervisors 
of instruction in the school system. The book 
has several objectives: To outline criteria to be 
applied in evaluating supervision; to offer essen- 
tial procedures in simple form; to roview existing 


—— Thirtieth 


literature with a summary of procedures and tech- 
niques employed; to tabulate investigations made 
by members of the department regarding evalu- 
ation of supervisory activities; and to give a 
check-list for supervisors to use in self-evaluation. 
It is the result of group thinking, and not of 
individuals, is theoretical in part only, the major 
section consisting of summaries of published 
investigations and studies undertaken by the 
membership of the department. 


Engelhardt, Fred. Public-school organi- 


zation and administration ... Bos- 
ton, New York [ete.] Ginn & Co. 
[1931] xvi, 595 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 


To apply the same effective principles of 
business management to the school systems 
that are used by successful business organizations 
is the objective of school executives to-day. To 
know how to do this is their problem. The auth- 
or presents a careful collection of facts and sug- 
gestions for school hoards and superintendents in 
the organization and administration of all of the 
parts and activitics that contribute to the school 
system, This includes not only the legal aspects 
and the finances involved, but the subjects of the 
personnel, school programs, the curriculum, 
supervision in its varied aspects, the library in 
the school, and the organization for research. 
While the study is primarily intended for school 
executives, and for the most part deals with 
school districts, and not the work of the State, 
the author had in mind its use by training schools 
for the preparation of superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors. 


yearbook. Part II. 
The textbook in American education. 
Prepared by the society’s committee 
on the textbook, W. C. Bagley, B. R. 
Buckingham, G. T. Buswell, W. L. 
Coffey, N. B. Henry, F. A. Jensen, 
C. R. Maxwell, Raleigh Schorling, 
and J. B. Edmonson, chairman, as- 
sisted by Ellwood P. Cubberley and 
Herman G. Richey. Edited by Guy 
Montrose Whipple. Bloomington, 
Ill., Public School Publishing Co., 
1931. viii, 364 tables. 8°. 

This study fills a long-standing need for a 
carefulinvestigation of the position and prohlems 
of textbooks in our educational program. It 
includes not only the making of textbooks, but 
conditions under which they are sclected and 
distributed, methods of analysis, problems of 
reading difficulty and vocabulary, techniques 
for selecting the material to be used, illustrations, 
type, questions, exercises, etc. Five years of 
activity were consumed, the investigation 
involving conferences with both schoolmen and 
publishers, study of textbook legislation, and 
other important questions. 


91 annotated, unclassified entries concerned with 
textbooks is furnished. 


Thorndike, Edward L. Human learning. 
The Messenger lectures, Cornell 
University, fifth series, 1928-29. 
New York, The Century Co., 1931. 
206 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. (The 
Century psychological series, Richard 
M. Elliot, editor) 


While a part of the material incorporated in 
this volume has been used by the author else- 


A bibliography of , 


where, much of it consists of discussions of re- 
sults of very recent experiments in the field. 
Everyone is interested in man’s ability to learn. 
The author has presented his theory of the 
evolution and future possibilities of human learn- 
ing, accompanied by many experiments in con- 
nection withit in an interesting and lucid manner, 
He states “‘that man’s power to change himself, 
that is, to learn, is perhaps the most impressive 
thing about him.’’ 


Charles Franklin. American 
society. Interpretations of educa- 
tional and other forces. New York, 
The Maemillan Co., 1931. ix, 271 
p. table. 12°. 


Doctor Thwing has chosen the period just 
before the Great War and the decade just fol- 
lowing as the setting for these chapters. In his 
long connection with Western Reserve Univer- 
sity he has had opportunity to observe widely 
the way in which higher education functions 
and its articulation with society, and to formulate 
interpretations therefrom. He deals with the 
best and worst in American society, with the 
American family, the effect of the war on Euro- 
pean higher learning, and gives a comparison of 
our Civil War and the Great War. He describes 
liberal education and society after the Great 
War and discusses the tests of civilization with 
application to our own Nation, and finally, the 
growth of institutions in American society. 


Thwing, 


Teacher-Training Survey 
(Continued from page 11) 


teaching experience, and various other 
factors. If there seems to be any con- 
sistent relationship between the results 
of the test and any or all of these other 
factors in a teacher’s equipment, it is 
planned to give the test to larger num- 
bers of teachers and also to find whether 
it has any value as a test or diagnostic 
instrument for teachers during their pre- 
service period of preparation. 


9. History of Teacher-Training 


A comprehensive history of the train- 
ing of teachers in the Unitcd States is 
being prepared. This study will point 
out any discoverable trends which have 
affected the development of our teacher-. 
training institutions and practices. Such 
a historical study is needed as a basis for 
interpreting present problems and for 
evaluating proposals for future programs. 
The possibility of preparing a study on 
the social and economic status of teachers 
is also under consideration. 


10. In-Service Preparation of Teachers 


Because of the very rapid rate at which 
standards for teachers have been raised 
in recent years it has been necessary for 
increasingly large numbers of teachers to 
secure additional education and pro- 
fessional preparation during the times 
they have been employed. As a result 
in-service preparation of teachers has 
become very important in the teacher- 
training programs of most States. The 
survey has started extensive studies on 
in-service education. 
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New Government Publications 


Useful to Teachers 


Drawing by Charlea Sazoma, Boys’ Technical High Schoo), Milwaukee, Wis. 


Instructor, R. E. Cote. 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


The publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. Remittances 


should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. 


may be sent at sender’s risk. 


Training Objectives in Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture. 1931. 381 pp. 
(Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Bulletin No. 158, Agricultural 
Series No. 39.)  5¢. 


General aim, nature, and scope of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture. Prepared primarily for the use of 
agricultural teachers in vocational departments and 
may he adapted to all-day, part-time, and evening 
classes. (Vocational education; Agriculture; Adult 
education.) 


Slip Covers. 1931. 8 pp., illus. (U.S. 
Lerartment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Home Economics, Leaflet No. 76.) 5¢. 
Uses of slip covers, complete instructions for making 

them, and selection of material. (IZome economics.) 

A Public-Health Survey of Oklahoma. 
1931. 24 pp. (U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Public Health Service, Reprint 
No. 1458.)  5¢. ; 


Brief outline of why and how agencies outside the 
health department should be organized and utilized; 
the existing machinery for public-health work in the 
State department of health—its defects and its needs. 
{Puhlic health; Parent-teacher associations.) 


Feeble-minded and Epileptics in State 
Institutions, 1926 and 1927. 1981. 
62 pp. (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census.) 15¢. 


Admissions, discharges, and patient population for 
State institutions for feehle-minded and epileptics. 
(Special education.) 


Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils. 


1931. 27 pp. (U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census.) 
5¢. 


Production, consumption, imports, exports, and 


Stocks of animal and vegetable fats and oils. (Econom- 
ics; Chemistry, Geography.) 
Yearbook of Agriculture. 1931. 1113 pp. 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 
$1.50 cloth. 


In short popularly written articles the results o 
research and service activities conducted by the United 


States Department of Agriculture are given. (Eco- 
nomics; Research; Agriculture.) 
The Speech Defective School Child— 


What Our Schools are Doing for Him. 

James Frederick Rogers, M. D. 31 pp. 

(Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, 

No. 7.) 10¢. 

Contents: I. Defects of speech; II. Special work for 
speech-defective children in city school systems; III. 
What some State departments of education are doing; 


IV. The problem of tle small community; V. Sum- 
mary. (Special education.) 


Currency 


Survey of Public Higher Education in 
Oregon. 298 pp. (Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1931. No. 8.) 45¢. 


Made upon request of the president of the Oregon 
State Board of Education. (Higher education.) 


gesat Any Meal. 1931. 8pp. (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Leaflet No. 
89.)  5¢. 

Recipes for cooking eggs in favorite comhinations 


such as omelets, souffles, whips, custards, sauces, and 
salad dressings. (Home economics.) 


Beef Production on the Farm. 1931. 14 
pp., illus. (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1592.) 
5¢. 

Development of beef cattle in the United States, the 
breeding stock, feeding and management of the herd, 
feeding and management of calves, salt requirements, 


feeding cattle for market, and sanitation and disease 
preventions, (Animal Husbandry.) 


Some Common Disinfectants. 1931. 10 
pp. (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 926.) 5¢. 
Properties and uses of some of the disinfectants tha. 

are commonly used ahout the household and the farmt 

(Agriculture; Chemistry.) 

Feeding Chickens. 1931. 22 pp., illus. 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1541.) 5¢. 
(Poultry husbandry.) 
Fig Insects in California. 1931. 72 pp. 


illus. (U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Circular No. 157.) 20¢. (Hor- 
ticulture.) 


Reports to the President on: Woven wire 
fencing and netting (No. 5), 16 pp., 
5¢; Wood flour (No. 6), 10 pp., 5¢; 
Pigskin leather (No. 7), 8 pp., 5¢; 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods of straw 
(No. 8), 10 pp., 5¢; Maple sugar and 
maple sirup (No. 9), 13 pp., 5¢; Wool 
floor coverings and ultramarine blue 

- (Nos. 10 and 11), 14 pp., 5¢; Edible 
gelatin (No. 18), 8 p., 5¢; Wool-felt hat 
bodies and hats (No. 15), 12 pp., 5¢; 
Cigar-wrapper tobacco (No. 16), 43 pp., 
10¢. (U.S. Tariff Commission.) 1931. 
(Economics; Agriculture; Geography.) 


Report of the Virgin Islands Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1980. 1931. 19 
pp., illus. (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Office of Experiment Stations.) 


5¢. 


Includes the report of the director of the animai 
husbandman and veterinarian, of the horticulturist, 
of the agronomist, of the agriculturist for St. Thomas 
and St. John, as well as a report on meteorological 
observations. (Agriculture; Animal Hushandry; Hor- 
ticulture, Meteorology, Geography.) 


Suggestions for Teaching the Job of Con- 
trolling Black Stem Rust of Small 
Grains in Vocational Agriculture Class- 
es. 1931. 16 pp., illus. (Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Leaf- 
let No. 1.) 10¢. 


Prepared in order to assist teachers of vocational 
agriculture in offering systematie instruction in the 
control of hlack stem rust, in connection with the grain 
growing enterprises included in the yearly curriculum- 
(Agriculture.) 


Chemical Industry and Trade of Portugal. 
138 pp. (Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 760.) 10¢. 


Portugal’s foreign trade in chemicals—imports and 
exports and trade with the United States; her pro- 
duction and trade—naval stores, wine lees, crude drugs 
and botanicals, agricultural chemicals, insecticldes, 
paints and varnishes, medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations, toilet preparations, and other chemicals 
are discussed. (Economics; Chemistry; Geography.) 


Flame Safety Lamps, Devices for Detect- 
ing Fire Damp, and Miners’ Electric 
Lamps. 1931. 67 pp., illus. (Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Trade 
and Industrial Series No. 12.) 15¢. 


Technical information for use in vocational training 
classes, particularly evening trade extension courses 
for coal miners, 
cation.) 


(Vocational education; Safety edu- 


Sur Covers ARE Now BEING USED THE YEAR 
ROUND 


Full instructions for making them are given in 
Lepartment of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Leaflet No. 76, available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at 5 cents per copy. 


Programs for the Nation-wide Cclebra- 
tion in 1982 of the Two-hundredth 
Anniversary of the Birth of George 
Washington. 1931. 32 pp. (George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission.) 
Free. 


For patrlotic societies, cluhs, and all organizations, 
schools, colleges, and other educational institutions. 
(Civics; History.) 
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FREE! 


How Lanp Is Ingicatep, what areas the United 
States has reclarmed by irrigation and the variety 
and value of crops grown are described in an 83- 
page FREE booklet, “Federal Irrigation Proj- 
ects,” which the Bureau of Reclamation will 
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Opening Windows on Nature For Blind Boys 


and Girls 


By EDWARD E. ALLEN 


Director, Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 


i LIND CHILDREN at sehool soon 
B become so much like other ehil- 

dren that their teachers often 
forget that many of the eommon facts of 
nature are likely to remain unknown to 
them. Helen Keller when first taken to 
bathe in the sea was astonished to find 
the water salt, demanding: “‘Who put 
salt in it?’’? Of seven older girls at Per- 
kins Institution who were asked by an 
investigator, “How many legs has a 
snake?” only one knew and she only 
from reasoning that it eould have none 
because God had condemned it to walk 
upon its belly. 

City school ehildren learn about most 
natural objeets from pictures. These 
being useless to children who ean not see 
them, we at Perkins Institution substi- 
tute for the most part actual specimens 
and models which may be handled. 
Stuffed animals, ineluding snakes and 
monkeys of various sorts and sizes, sundry 
enlarged flowers and anatomieal speci- 
mens, shells, erystals, and minerals serve 
our winter needs, but during fall, spring, 
and early summer the institution grounds 
supply inexhaustible material of the 
commonest sort—material whieh is far 
more attractive, of course, beeause it is 
real and often alive. On our 34 aeres 
grow not only the eommon trees but also 
shrubs like lilacs and vines like climbing 
honeysuckle, planted for their sweet- 
smelling blossoms and in such abundance 
that the children may pick them, with 
flower gardens and kitehen gardens, 
several orchards, not forgetting nut- 
bearing trees, vineyards, all sorts of small 
fruits, and a pond of water lilies. Welave 
put up many bird houses and ean boast 
of having a bird sanetuary. There are 
families of dueks and geese, several 
hundred hens to supply fresh eggs, a 
dog or two and a farm horse. 

For a few seasons the primary boys 
have themselves kept poultry and vied 
with one another in feeding, watering, and 
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shutting them in nights, but best of all in 
gathering the eggs—not once but two or 
three times a day and, when enough had 
accumulated for their own sehool family 
of 40 persons, cating their eggs as an 
extra or, if sueh mcals became too common, 
selling the surplus eggs and using the 
proeeeds for something seleeted by theim- 
selves—a new football, for example. 

To a child a hen acquires an individual- 
ity with a name. When last year one of 
the flock developed a swollen eye the 
boys seeured a bottle of argyrol solution 
from the sehool nurse and swabbed the eye. 
A week or more of this treatment effeeted 
a eure, and the hen was then christened 
“Argyrol.”’ She thus became a special 
hen and ever afterwards reeeived extra 
attention. 4 

A Boy Needs a Dog 


As fun from poultry keeping bred a 
demand for other stock, there followed by 
speeial permit for “edueational purposes ” 
from the town of Watertown, two little 
spotted pigs, which the boys named 
Amos and Andy, then two others. When 
the pigs beeame hogs and had to be sold, 
our steward substituted two grown sheep, 
each of which later presented the owners 
with a lamb. 


IF YOU ARE A 
Superintendent—see pages 2), 26, 30, 32. 
Elementary teacher—see pages 23, 24, 

Eo 
High-school teacher—see pages 24, 28, 
34, 39. 
Student teacher—see pages 21, 23, 28, 39. 
Research worker—see pages 25, 26, 32, 
40. 
Librarian—see pages 24, 25, 28, 37, 39. 
College instructor—see pages 25, 30, 32. 
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One year a teacher brought a puppy 
dog to school. This teacher reported: 
“T am very sure that all the boys have been 
greatly benefited from association with 
the dog. The animal has made them 
tenderer, more charitable toward one 
another, and more obedient tome. They 
seem to understand themselves better. A 
boy who grows up without a dog misses 
a lot of (what some people may call) 
socializing experience.” 

The sheep mostly took eare of them- 
selves, but having made halters for the 
shecp, thcir masters often led them to 
pasture where the grass grew thickest. 
The sheep which first jumped out of its 
pen was named “Lightfoot,’”’ the other, 
for an even more obvious reason, ‘‘ Long- 
nose.” Both liked gingersnaps and pea- 
nuts. When the boys wanted to eall 
these sheep to then all they had to do 
was to shake a paper bag of peanuts. 
They did this later for the sheepshearer 
who ecouldn’t cateh them. The shcaring 
attracted not only all of the children of 
the kindergarten, but many of the adults, 
for it was a new speetaele. The boys who 
had been embracing the sheep all winter 
were keen to feel them after their coats 
had been removed and to examine the 
fleeces and weigh them. Their touch 
pereeived the oil in the fleeee and a few 
had a chanee to observe how it dripped 
over the fingers of the sheep shearer. 

The birth of the lambs presented our 
pets in a new aspeet. The unmistakable 
tones of love and solicitude with which 
the mothers addressed their young and 
their constant eare of them were not 
unnoticed. “Just like a real mother,’’ 
said our smallest pupil. 


The Out-of-Doors as One Blind Girl Sees It 


We feel that all these experiences en- 
large the horizon of our pupils. We 
believe that ‘‘ehores” whieh have to be 
attended to morning and noon and night, 


in hot weather and cold, and faithfully 
withal, so that their charges shall not 
want, are a wholesome thing for all boys 
and girls, even though they can not see at 
all or are only partially blessed with sight. 


os 


BuinD Boys SaAwInG Woop For THEIR SCHOOL FIREPLACES 
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learn their family history, though that 
was interesting and profitable; we were 
made to realize how much beauty there 
was in the fitness of things, in the marking 
on a turtle’s shell, the curve of a duck’s 


The work of the Perkins Institution in helping blind boys and girls discover the thrilling world of nature 
through skillful use of the four senses remaining to them has significance for the teacher of normal children. 
It adds dramatic proof of the importance of activities in the learning process. 


Several of our former pupils who live 
on farms milk cows, and not a few earn a 
good living at poultry keeping, ‘selling 
day-old chicks and eggs. 

The children are introduced to Mother 
Nature when at the kindergarten age. 
At morning assembly in the upper school 
someone announces the local or com- 
munity news, for example, that the day- 
old chicks have just arrived by mail; 
that the fruit trees will be sprayed the 
next morning; or that the bees swarmed 
the day before; and he explains the proc- 
esses in detail. Sometimes he reads 
aloud poems on nature. The idea and 
purpose is to enlarge and extend the view 
of these children whose natural windows 
are closed. When they are grown up 
knowledge and the capacity to utilize the 
fundamentals of living will be their 
bread and meat, but insight into wonders 
of nature will supply the wine of the 
spirit. 

A graduate writes: ‘‘ Where our teacher 
acquired the faith that trees and grass 
and birds and all kinds of living and 
growing things—snakes, frogs, and all— 
could be made to mean so much to blind 
children as they did in her nature study 
classes, I am sure I do not know. But it 
was a great faith, and I am glad to say 
that J had sense enough to write and tell 
her that, from the joy in life and in the 
out-of-doors which we all feel now, I was 
sure her faith was justified. It was not 
enough that we should examine the speci- 
mens in the museum or in the open, and 


neck and breast, the fur of a fox, and a 
thousand other things.” 

Nature study taught the older pupils is 
methodically and systematically pursued 
and yet kept interesting. Why not, 


indeed? The right sort of teacher ean 
make it absorbingly so. Her girls will 
bring her word when the oriole is heard; 
and so with the other arriving migrants. 
The result is a bird calendar for Water- 
town. <A certain blind girl, keen of 
hearing, is able to catch dragon flies 
without injuring their lovely gauzy wings. 
She hears one hitting against a window; 
her hand closes over it; and presently 
her teacher hears a knock at the door and 
a voice saying: ‘‘ Here’s a present for you.”’ 

The development of beautiful moths 
from cocoons is a valuable experience to 
any imaginative girl observing the trans- 
formation. One had a cocoon in a box in 
her room. Lights were out and all pupils 
in bed. Sharp ears heard a rustling in 
that box. Instant excitement. The ea- 
gerly awaited had arrived, and the head 
teacher was startled at the sudden appear- 
ance in her doorway of several night- 
robed figures. Nothing else was of im- 
portance until that beautiful great moth 
was safely housed in a shoe box, that it 
might be exhibited on the morrow. 

One of the girls, who didn’t know how 
many legs a snake has, explained that she 
had been unwilling even to touch a stuffed 
snake from the museum. Last year two 
other girls who are less squeamish and who 
fully understand that all our little snakes 
hereabouts are harmless came to find de- 
light in allowing them to glide through 
their bare hands. 


(Continued on page 31) 


FEEDING THE Two Pics WHICH WERE SOLD WHEN GROWN 


Animals at the Perkins Institution are more than pets. The students raise chickens, pigs, sheep, and other 


livestock. Surplus eggs they sell and with money received purchase play equipment. 


The shearing of 


their sheep brought to them a full understanding of wool as a source of clothing. 


The White House Conference Carries On 


HE TWO SESSIONS of the White 

House Conference on Child Health 

and Protection—the general session 
in November, 1930, and the meeting of 
the medical service section in February, 
1931—brought to a close the study and 
deliberation on the part of the conference 
members. Another phase of the con- 
ference then began. The facts and judg- 
ments must be used. The information so 
painstakingly gathered must be widely 
disseminated. The work of the conference 
must pass into the hands of organizations 
and individuals enthusiastically interested 
in the welfare of children, who would 
broadcast the conference recommenda- 
tions and work for their nation-wide 
acceptance and use. 

This second phase of the White House 
Conference stretches far out into the 
future. State groups, and a number of 
national organizations have begun the 
important follow-up work. They are 
meeting to plan programs, and are con- 
sidering how the findings may be put into 
practice. 


Nine States Have Held Conferences 


Several States—Indiana, Georgia, Utah, 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, Florida, 
Virginia, Mississippi, and Maine—have 
already had follow-up conferences. 

Now that the summer is over, many 
other States are preparing to take action. 
Michigan will hold its White House Con- 
ference meeting on November 9; Louis- 
iana, November 12-14; Kentucky, Nov- 
ember 18; Virginia,. November 23-24; 
Ohio, January 26-28, 1932. 

At these gatherings, an evaluation is 
made of the State’s child health and pro- 
tection program in relation to the White 
House Conference recommendations and 
conclusions, and conclusions are reached 
as to future work. 

Many counties and municipalities have 
been considering the White House Con- 


ference findings in relation to the needs of 
the community. In New Rochelle, N. Y., 
62 local organizations under the sponsor- 
ship of the League of Women’s Organiza- 
tions held a public meeting at which the 
work being done for the children of the 
city was appraised. 


Millions of Children’s Charters 


An cight weeks’ survey based on the 
objectives of the Children’s Charter was 
conducted in Springfield, Mo. This was 
sponsored by the Parent-Teacher Council 
of Springfield. 

In all the conferences, both State and 
local, not only have Government agencies 
been represented, but equal cooperation 
has been obtained from private organiza- 
tions such as the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, League of Women Voters, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and Young Women’s 


Christian Association, Boy Scouts, Girl 


Scouts, Campfire Girls, service clubs, 
church clubs, medical and dental societies, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs, and 
the American Legion. Acceptance of 
responsibility for local results by these 
unofficial groups insures a continuing and 
effective interest in carrying out practical 
measures. 

The Children’s Charter, which crystal- 
lized the findings of the White Housc 
Conference, is being reprinted and cir- 
culated by many of thesc organizations so 
that it has already become the accepted 
statement of principles for all who are 
concerned for the welfare of childhood 
everywhere under the American flag. 
The reprints in one form or another now 
run into several millions. 

Many national organizations are build- 
ing their future programs of child welfare 
on the Children’s Charter. The American 
Legion bascd its Child Welfare Confer- 
ence, held in Detroit in September, on the 
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charter, and is making certain of the 
White House Conference findings part of 
each of its district programs. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers chose ‘The Challenge of The 
Children’s Charter’ as the theme of its 
May meeting at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Towns, universities, organizations, and 
individuals are making the charter known 
to the public. 

The International Council of Religious 
Education recommended to its members 
that the charter be read and studied in the 
churches and Sunday schools during reli- 
gious Education Week, September 27 to 
October 4. 

The town of Radburn, N. J., a com- 
munity keenly alive to the needs of chil- 
dren, has selected three articles of the 
Children’s Charter as a goal toward which 
to progress in its child health work. 

The bureau of parental education of the 
University of Arkansas has sent out a 
copy of the Children’s Charter to every 
county and city superintendent of schools 
in the State. 


In the Cioics Class 


From New York City comes an instance 
of how individual teachers are using the 
charter. Samuel P. Abelow, teacher of 
civics in the Julia Richman High School 
there, built one of his lessons around it. 
He first read to his class an article on the 
charter by Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. Then a student read the 
charter. Each point was discussed by the 
students and its subject copied in their 
notebooks. At the end of the period Mr. 
Abelow asked the students to write letters, 
addressed to Secretary Wilbur, giving 
their opinions of the charter, and describ- 
ing one activity New York City is con- 
ducting in accordance with its principles. 

The influence of the conference is begin- 
ning to be apparent. New projects take 
time to develop, but already some tan- 


gible instances of the widening circle of 
this influence are available. Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., has intro- 
duced a course for colored nursery school- 
teachers. At Boston University, School of 
Education, a Saturday morning course of 
‘preparation for health training of the 
child in the home” was given during the 
second semester this year under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones, head 
of the Institute of Homemaking. These 
educational developments were directly 
stimulated by what was said at the White 
House Conference. 


Publications Are Ready 


Before very long the detailed reports of 
the many committees of the national con- 
ference will be available in book form. 
They are being sent to press as rapidly as 
they can be edited for the printer. Books 
published by the conference to date are 
listed on this page. 

Other volumes will appear through the 
fall and winter months. They will consist 
of committee reports or combinations of 
subcommittee reports on related subjects. 
Later on, if there is a special need for 
separate sections of the general volumes, 
these will be published as reprints in paper 
covers. 

It is not yet possible to predict the total 
number of volumes. It probably will not 
be less than 30. 

The sales price of the conference books 
is based oi the cost of production and dis- 
tribution. In every case they are sold at 
a price one-third to one-half of what a 
similar book in a specialized field would 
cost if commercially produced. 

In addition to the published reports of 
the conference a series of pamphlets has 
been issued, utilizing the information of 
the committee reports to suggest solu- 
tions to parental probleins., These pamph- 
lets, which will be followed by others from 
time to time, consist of three series. 
Prices on the books, pamphlets, and 
Children’s Charter with information on 
how they may be obtained is given with 
the adjoining list. 
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White House Conference Publications 


Books 
White House Conference, 1930 


Abstracts, reports of committees of 


conference, and addresses of general 
conference. February, 1931. 365 
pages. Board edition, 50 cents; cloth 


edition, $2. 
The Home and the Child 


Report of Subcommittee on Housing 
and Home Management. June, 1931. 
165 pages, cloth bound, illustrated, $2. 


Pediatric Education 


Report of Subcommittee on Medical 
Education. June,1931. 109 pages, paper 
bound, 50 cents. 


Communicable-Disease Control 


Report of Committee on Communicable- 
Disease Control. July, 1931. 238 pages, 
cloth bound, $2.25. 

In the hands of the printer are three 
more volumes: 


Nursery Education 


A Survey of Institutions for Education 
and Training of Child Under Six by the 
Committee on the Infant and Preschool 
Child. Cloth bound, $2. 


Special Education—The Handicapped and the 
Gifted 


Report of the Committee on Special 
Classes. 


Health Protection for the Preschool Child 


A National Survey of the Use of Pre- 
yentive Medical and Dental Service for 
Preschool Children by the Committee on 
Medical Care for Children. 

Order from the Century Co., New York 
City. 


Pamphlets 


Series on Growth 


Responsibilities of the Present-Day 
Family. 
How Children Grow Physically. 
How Children Differ Mentally. 
Learning to Talk. 


The Changing Drama of Behavior. 


Series on Personality 


Mental Health Begins at Home. 

Home and School: Partners in a Com- 
mon Venture. 

How Communities 
Children. 

Vacation—Profit or Loss? 

The Uses of Leisure Time. 


Influence Their 


Series on Habits 


What Do Parents Need to Know? 

Habits That Make or Mar. 

Habits of Sleep and Repose. 

Habits of Eating. 

Habits of Independence. 

Single copy—10 cents; complete set of 
15—$1.25. Quantity price upon applica- 
tion. 

Children’s Charter 


Size 17 by 19, suitable for framing 


Printed in 
Printed on Chinese red 
white stock! and black 
in gold, | on Fossil— 
blue, and | ivory-col- 
black, price oredstock— 
per copy ~ price 
per copy 
Single CODy. ose eee ee $0. 20 $0.15 
2AtOLO COMIC Sean =e ee err 15 .10 
4 to 10 copies._.-.-.-.-------. mle) . 08 
Istol25iCOplesees eae 12 .07 
26 to 99 copies_..._..._.- x .10 . 06 
100 to 499 copies_._...__ a . 095 055 
600 to 999 copies__-_---- —_ 09 05 
. 1,000 copies or more, plus 
transportation, per thou- 
Sand! ..---.2-2s2s ceo oer 85. 00 45. 00 


Attractively framed in black and gold. 
Price $2.50, plus postage. 

Order from the White House Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


Educational Broadcasts for Schools 


The Office of Education has reccived announcement of the following educational broadcasts that will be available to schools 


during the present school year: 


Begin- 


Will be 


ning Hour Title ROnacacte Through— 
Oct. 9] 11a.m.to12M.—E.D.S. T___---_ A Music Appreciation | Fridays..-. NRC Network___- 
0 

Nov. 9/| 230p.m.to3p.m.—E. 8S. T__-._.. ae American School of the | Daily------ ColumbiaNet work. 

Oct. 5|2p.m.to3 p.m —E.S&. T._..-.___2 The ‘Ohio School of the Air__..|__-_- doees.-2 Station WLW 
(Cincinnati). 

Sept. 14 | 9.10 a.m. to 10.15a,m—C. §. T___.. WMAQ Educational Program }...__ dOme=. = aire ees 

. icago. 

Sept. 17 | 11 a.m. to 11.45a.m.—P. 5S. T__.-_ Standard School Broadcast___.| Thufsdays_| NBC Pacific coast 
stations. 

Sepie |) cella. — ES hee ee Cleveland! Arithmeicnessoris- | aaeee=s=es see |e ee eee eee 

Oct. 5 | 11.30 a. m. to 12—E.S. T..-_._____- Nerth Carolina Radio School_| Daily_.--.- WPT). 

Oct. 17 | 8.30 p.m. to9 p. m.—E.S. T ._..__ National Advisory Council | Saturdays..; NBC Network_.. 

on Radio in Education. 


For additional information address— 


t 


N BC Musie Ay: Sesion Hour) National Broadcasting 
Co. (Inc.), 711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The American School of the ‘Air, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B.H, Darrow, director, State House Annex, Columbus, 


Ohi 

pugith: C. Waller, vice president, Station WMAQ, 
Chicago, IN]. 

Standard Oi] Co. of California, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

ae M. Baker, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 

hio. 

State Department of Public Instructions, Raleigh, N.C. 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Eaucation, 60 
E 42d St., New York City. 


Ohio State University, University of Illinois, and several other college stations are planning to broadcast educational programs 


especially for schools. 
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Work Started on 15 State Histories 
of Education 


By STUART G. NOBLE 


Chairman, Committee on State Histories of Education and Professor of Education, Tulane University 


P-TO-DATE, scholarly histories of 

education in 15 States are now being 
written by qualified educators. The 
States which are subjects of the historical 
studies are: California, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington. 

These State _histaries-of-educati 


State histories of education and the Office 
of Education. The latter has agreed to 


factory nuscripts 


a 
are prepared_-by 
volunteer authors, ~=§§$----—--" 


Only Eight Up-to-Date Histories 


Preparation of histories of education 
in the respective States is an outgrowth of 
the first report of the national committee 
on State histories which revealed that only 
8 of the 62 extant State histories of 
education are reliable and up-to-date and 
that 9 States have no published account 
whatever of the development of their 
school systems. 

The committee, which is composed of 22 
college professors, outlined in its second 
report the specifications for the proposed 
new series of State histories of education. 
Its third and most recent report, which 
was given before the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education at Detroit, 
February 24, 1931, recorded the progress 
in preparing manuscripts. 


Specifications Drawn Up 


The authorship should interest students 
of educational history resident in centers 
where documentary materials are abund- 
ant. Graduate students in this field may 
find the possibilities for research quite 
adequate for meeting the requirements for 
higher degrees. Some of the histories will 
doubtless be prepared as dissertations for 
the doctor’s degree. 

A State history of education is defined 
by the committee as a ‘‘readable narra- 
tive of convenient length covering the 
entire span of the history of the State.’ 
In case it may seem wise, for considera- 
tions of space, to limit the treatment of 
the older States, the committee advises 
that private schools and higher institu- 
tions be not included. In addition to the 
history of school administration, curricula, 
and practices, the committee recommends 
a treatment of such social and cultural 


factors as the elimination of illiteracy, 
the circulation of newspapers and maga- 
zines, the development of libraries, and 
economic changes that have modified 
living conditions. Such a comprehensive 
treatment may call for a treatise several 
hundred pages in length. 


Continues Old Policy 


The series as a whole will present an 


sportSored by fhe national committee on account of the development of the Ameri- 


can public-school system from the earliest 
times down to the present. This account 


ish a series of State histories if satis-/ Will do justice to the local efforts in every 


State. From it, in time, the true history 
of education in the United States may be 
written. 

The Office of Education’s agreement to 
publish the histories is in line with the 
policy inaugurated by United States Com- 
missioner of Education Dawson in 1887 
and for many years pursued by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. Some will re- 
member the histories of State school 
systems, known as ‘‘Contributions to 
American Educational History,” which 
were issued as circulars of information. 
They are now long out of date and out of 
print. These publications, commendable 
in their day, rendered a worthy service to 
the cause of education. The present 
administration, under the direction of 
Commissioner William John Cooper, finds 
that the record of educational develop- 
ments in the several States should, where 
necessary, be set straight, and that new 
accounts, conforming to modern standards 
of scholarship, should be made available 
to students of this and future generations. 
Before local source materials are scattered 
or lost, they should be put into permanent 
record. 

Writing of State histories is an open 
field which anyone may enter who desires 
to contribute a manuscript. The com- 
pletion of the project will not be rushed 
even though it may take several years 
to provide a volume for each State. The 
committee thinks that a corps of volun- 
teer authors will produce a better quality 
of work than would a group impressed into 
service and assigned to ‘‘write up” the 
respective States. The series will be made 
up of carefully prepared manuscripts 
which the committee will select from those 
submitted for appraisal. Prospective au- 
thors who wish to avoid the possibility of 
duplicating another’s work, should inquire 
of the chairman of the committee con- 


i 


cerning what manuscripts are already in 
progress. 

The committee on State histories is as 
follows: Jolin C. Almack, Stanford Uni- 
versity; C. F. Arrowood, University of 
Texas; Eugene A. Bishop, University of 
Washington; L. E. Blauch, North Caro- 
lina State College for Woinen; John S. 
Brubacher, Yale University; Ava H. 
Chadbourne, University of Maine; Shel- 
don E. Davis, Montana State Normal 
College; I. N. Edwards, University of 
Chicago; Frederick Eby, University of 
Texas; ¥. C. Ensign, University of Iowa; 
W. J. Gifford, State Normal College, 
Harrisonburg, . Va.; Harry G. Good, 
Ohio State University; Zora Klain, 
Rutgers University; Edgar W. Knight, 
University of North Carolina; George F. 
Jackson, University of Michigan; Stuart 
G. Noble, Tulane University; A. O. 
Norton, Harvard University; A. A. Reed, 
University of Nebraska; Edward H. 
Reisner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; R. F. Seybolt, University of 
Illinois; H. D. Sheldon, University of 
Oregon; Guy F. Wells, New York Train- 
ing School for Teachers; and Thomas 
Woody, University of Pennsylvania. 


ys 
The Result of Education 


“How old are you?” inquired the visitor 
of his host’s little son. 

“That is a difficult question,’”’ answered 
the infant prodigy. ‘‘The latest personal 
survey available shows my psychological 
age to be 12, my moral age 4, my anatom- 
ical age 7, and my physiological age 6. 
I suppose, however, that you refer to my 
chronological age, which is 8. That is so 
old-fashioned that I seldom think of it 
any more.” 

Ww 


New Bulletins on Agricultural 
Education 


A series of monographs setting forth 
the principles and practices of coopera- 
tive marketing of agricultural commodi- 
ties and food products, which should be 
helpful to teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture, is being prepared through the coop- 
eration of the Agricultural Education 
Service, the Federal Farm Board, and the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Three of the monographs now available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. (5 cents each), are 
Marketing of Livestock, Monograph No. 
10; Marketing of Grain, Monograph No. 
11, and Marketing of Cotton, Monograph 
No. 13. The fourth bulletin of the series, 
Marketing of Dairy Products, is in print. 


wy Al 
Into what professions do graduates of | 
agricultural courses in various land-grant | 


colleges go? An Office of Education study | 


shows only 937 out of a total of 5,231 | 


} 
\ 


graduates actually entered farm work. 


Hoa 


MRS. KATHERINE M. COOK, chief of the 
special problems division of the Office of Education, 
recently returned from an extensive school observation 
trip which took her north as far as Nome, Alaska, 
and south as far as Oaxaca, Mexico. In Mexico 


she found that the revolution of 1917 has produced 
a revolution in education for Mexicans. 


For the first 
time the Federal Government is making a strenuous 
effort to establish schools for the native rural population, 
the millions of Indians, sons and daughters of the Aztecs, 
Toltecs, and Mayas, who make up two-thirds of the popu- 
lation. This article on a Mark Hopkins’ sort of rural 
Mexican school is the first of a number of articles by 
Mrs. Cook which will appear in Scyoot Lire. 


By Katherine M. Cook 


Chief, Division of Special Problems, United States Office of Education 


AN GABRIELITO, a Mexican reincarnation of Mark 
S Hopkins and the boy and the log, is one of four regional 
residence schools for Indians established and maintained 

by the Federal Government. 

I saw it first from across a yellow river—swollen to a torrent 
by a thunderstorm—a low, white stuccoed, red-roofed, un- 
finished adobe school. 

With two representatives of Mcxico’s Department of Edu- 
cation I had journeyed from the capital on the high plateau in 
an automobile that went west over the mountain passes to the 
State of Guerrero which borders the Pacific. Guerrero is 
lower than the plateau states and therefore tropically luxuriant. 
From Iguala we bounced in an automobile over a near-impas- 
sable road which ultimately became impassable. A mile walk 
along the trail brought us to the steep bank of the rushing river. 

There was only one way to get across. I mounted the pony- 
size Mexican horse. A Mexican Indian boy climbed up behind 
to hold me on. Another took the horse’s bridle. The steed 


MEAL TIME AT THE CASA DEL INTERNADO INDIGENA DE SAN GABRIELITO 
A few of the 35 Indian boys who came to San Gabrielito with nothing but a blanket and the clothes 
on their backs, but with the help of the teacher made shoes, leather belts, hats, chairs, beds, and other 


necessary articles. 


Each boy earned enough money to buy himself at Icast one change of clothing. 
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FROM A SCHOOL READER PRINTED 


The Mal del 


braced its legs, tobogganed down the rain-soaked mud bank 
and splashed across the river. 

On the other bank the 35 Indian boys of the mal del pinta 
school, officially known as Casa del Internado Indigena de San 
Gabrielito, were drawn up in military order to receive the visitors. 

Mal del pinta means literally the spotted illness. It is a 
curious and rare noncontagious disease which afflicts Indians 
in certain regions of Mexico. It manifests itself by a peculiar 
discoloration of the skin. Indians who have mal del pinta are 
often made outcasts by their fellow tribesmen. 

From communities of such unfortunate Mexican natives 
were drawn the 385 boys ranging from 10 to 18 years of age 
of the San Gabrielito School. Mexico has only four regional 
resident schools. Most of Mexico’s new schools are Casas del 
Pueblo, houses of the people, community institutions to a 
degree unknown in the United States. 

Seven thousand such rural schools are 
scattered throughout the country of 
Mexico, alike in that they have the same 
purpose, namely, to lead in the upbuild- 
ing of the community economically, so- 
cially, spiritually; different to the extent 
that the needs of the communities they are 
serving are different. The primary pur- 
pose of each rural school is the upbuilding 
of the community. 

Because taking children out of their 
environment to be educated is not in 
keeping with the conception of education 
indicated, it receives scant favor in 
Mexico. 


Residence Schools Fill an Unusual Need 


However, there are still many back- 
ward communities not reached by local 
rural schools, many communities which 
probably will not develop for some time 
the interest and spirit essential to the 
success of a school. There are approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 Indians still speaking 
only the native tongue to whom Spanish 
is aforeign language. There are primitive 
settlements which still find a school an 
economic impossibility. The residence 


BY THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


Pinta School 


school, therefore, has a place in the scheme of integration when 
such unusual conditions prevail. 

As one effort to meet such situations the Casa del Estudiante 
Indigena, an experimental residence school for Indians, was 
established near Mexico City a few years ago. The funda- 
mental aim of this school is “the gradual redemption of our 
people of native race, and also the hope of making our high-caste 
people realize that the Indians are capable of redemption from 
the condition in which they are and that when educational 
opportunities are placed within their reach they develop in a 
remarkable way.” 


New Schools Being Established in Native Population Areas 


But school officials learned that the students coming to a 
residence school identify themselves with their new environ- 
ment quickly and completely, even sometimes to the degree 
of not wishing to return to their original 
homes. For this reason the Federal Govern- 
ment in establishing new regional residence 
schools is locating them in the heart of the 
most purely native population areas in the 
hope that they will offer the benefits of a 
residence school and be yet free from the 
objectionable tendency of this type of 
school to wean its students permanently 
away from their native environment. 

At present there are four such residence 
schools, two in the State of Chihuahua, 
another in Chiapas, and the fourth, the mal 
del pinta school in Guerrero among the 
Aztec group. Students from these schools, it 
is hoped, will return to their home com- 
munities forming the educational leaven 
which will reform community environments 
more nearly in conformity to the essential 
standards of civilized society. 

The school building I saw had been started 
in April. On August lit was rapidly nearing 
completion. New red tiles gleaned on its 
longlow roof. It was fast becoming a grace- 
ful, lovely structure fitting perfectly into the 
open country that lay aroundit. I wonder 
if 35 American boys and their teacher could 
build such a school unassisted? 
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For these boys, directed by their teachers, did build their 
school. They came to San Gabrielito with nothing but a 
blanket and the clothes on their backs, and those were rags. 
The Government supplied the teachers and 12 pesos a day for 
food. That wasall. A neighboring ejido, or free community, 
gave the land, 40 acres, which, when I saw it, was green with 
corn and peanuts carefully cultivated by the students. 


School Started With Nothing But Teachers and Pupils 


It is difficult to imagine starting a school with nothing but 
pupils and teachers. But that is what they did. At first they 
slept on the ground. Their initial assignment was to make 


beds. Each boy made his own bed, a cot on the order of our 
Army cots. In place of canvas each boy wove a matting of 
fiber. 


The second necessity was clothes. Each boy must earn 
enough money to buy himself at least one change of clothing. 
This was no easy task in a land where handicraft articles can be 
purchased for a song. But with the help of the teacher they 
made shoes, leather belts, hats, chairs, and other articles. The 
boys who welcomed us were dressed in clean suits of cotton 
cloth, suits they had purchased with money they had themselves 
earned. 

Meanwhile the building of the school went forward. The 
work started without a bond issue, without any money expended 
for materials. Teachers and pupils sweated in the sun making 
adobe bricks. They built their own kiln and fired the red tiles 
made from clay near by. They were the masons who erected 
the adobe pillars. They were the plasterers who stuccoed the 
pillars white. They were the woodsmcn who cut the timbers. 
They were the carpenters who sawed the beams and lifted them 
into place. They were the blacksmiths who forged the hinges 
and other articles of steel and iron. They were the tinsmiths 
who made the lamps. These pupils and teachers were even the 
well diggers who dug the well. This is truly their school, for 
they made it. 

It is an attractive building of one story, stuccoed, painted in 
white, with a fine red roof. Its tile roof spreads over one large 


(Continued on page 33) 


WoRrRK ON THIS SCHOOL Was STARTED WITHOUT A BOND ISSUE 
Teachers and pupils sweated in the sun making adobe bricks; they were masons, plasterers, woodsmen, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, and even well diggers. It is now an attractive building of one 
story, stuceoed, painted in white with a red tiled roof. 


Favorite Poetry and Prose about George Washington 
By James Hay, Jr. 


George Washington Bicentennial Commission 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON’s CoAT OF ARMS 


66 ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY,” the poem by Mar- 

garet Sangster, and ‘‘ Rules of Civility and Maxims,” 
copied in George Washington’s own hand as guidanee for him- 
self when a lad, are regarded by the sehool-teachers and educa- 
tional authorities of the country as the most popular and useful 
poetry and prose selections for deelamatory contests on the 
subjeet of the Father of His Country. 

This faet is indicated by replies sent to the United States 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission’s letter of inquiry 
intended to aseertain what recitations on this subjeet the 
school-teachers preferred. The letters, eireulated in connection 
with the ecommission’s nation-wide educational eontests, were 
sent to every State in the Union and to edueational authorities 
eminent in their work. 


Under the Elm Is Second 


In reply 158 persons contributed seleetions of poetry. The 
158 named 69 different seleetions. For eaeh of 36 selections 
there were votes by more than one person. Ninety contributed 
selections of prose. They named 48 different selections, and 
14 of these seleetions were named by more than one person, 
Fifty-odd titles of poetry and prose, submitted in the letters, 
were disearded by the commission either because they were not 
historically aeeurate or because they did not refer specifically 
to George Washington. 

Margaret Sangster’s ‘‘Washington’s Birthday,’’ whieh headed 
the poetry selection, was reeommended by 26 persons who 
represented 15 different States. Among the 26 were: A past 
national president of the National Education Association, three 
State superintendents of education, officers of divisions of the 
National Edueation Association, librarians, university professors, 
deans of education, eity superintendents, assistant city superin- 
tendents, prineipals of elementary associations and schools, and 
primary supervisors. 

James Russell Lowell’s ‘‘Under the Elm” was the second 
choice in poetry, 24 persons from 18 States reeommending it. 


A leaftet “Helps for teachers in celebrating the George Washington Bicenten- 


nial,” will be available from the Office of Education about December 1. 


This group ineluded fully as representative a number of eminent 
educators as those in the number naming ‘‘Washington’s 
Birthday” by Miss Sangster. 

Other poems seleeted, with the number of persons reeommend- 
ing them, were as follows: Hezekiah Butterworth’s ‘‘Crown 
Our Washington,” 10;-Harriet Monroe’s ‘‘ Washington ’’—from 
‘“‘Commemoration Ode,” 10; Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Washington,” 9; 
William Cullen Bryant’s ‘‘The Twenty-Second of February,’’ 
8; Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘‘Washington’s Birthday,” 8; 
Nancy Byrd Turner’s ‘‘Washington,’’ 7; Eliza W. Durbin’s 
“‘Our Washington,” 6; Rufus Choate’s ‘‘The Birthday of 
Washington,’ 6; John G. Whittier’s‘‘The Vow of Washington,” 
5; the anonymous ‘‘ Tribute to George Washington,” 5. 

“*The Rules of Civility,’? which for a long time were thought 
to have been an original composition by George Washington, 
are now known to have becn copied by him from an old book. 
There are more than a hundred of these rules covering practically 
every phase of human eonduet, and it would be impractical 
to have the whole taken as a deelamation. A group of the 
most striking and useful of the rules will appear in a pamphlet 
put out by the eommission. 

The second prose selection in popularity was ‘‘The Farewell 
Address”? by Washington himself, for which there were 10 votes. 
Other selections, with the number of persons recommending 

(Continued on page 36) 
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"Tis SpLenpDID To Live So GRANDLY 


’Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That, long after you are gone, 

The things you did are remembered, 
And reeounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keeps the thoughts of your natal day. 


.’Tis splendid to have a reeord, 
So white and free from stain 

That, held to the light, it shows no blot, 
Though tested and tried again; 

That age to age forever 
Repeats its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart, 
All other days above. 


And this is Washington’s glory, 
A steadfast soul and true, 

Who stood for his eountry’s honor 
When his country’s days were few. 

And now, when its days are many, 
And its flag of stars is flung 

To the breeze in defiant ehallenge, 
His name is on every tongue. 


Yes, it’s splendid to live so bravely, 
To be so great and strong, 
That your memory is ever a toesin 
To rally the foes of the wrong; 
To live so proudly and purely 
That your people pause in their way, 
And year by year, with banner and drum, 
Keep the thoughts of your natal day. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


* * * * 
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Teachers Are Cultured Persons 


Newark Learns Through Unique Exhibit That Its Children Associate Daily with 
Teachers Who are also Fine Artists, Sculptors, Craftsmen, and Authors 


By L. B. JOHNSON 


Newark Teachers’ Association 


BILITIES IN THE arts and crafts, 
in literature, music, dancing, and 
dramatics, which have been hidden under 
the masks of teachers who enter their 
classrooms promptly in the morning and 
leave them—not so promptly—in the 
evening, were brought to view in Newark, 
N. J., by the Newark Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Exhibition from April 13 to April 27. 
The exhibition was the result of coopera- 
tion between the association and the 
Newark Museum, and was, its sponsors 
believe, the first of its kind. 

Its purpose was to show the unsus- 
pected talents and interests of the teachers 
outside their profession. The teachers 
hoped to convince the public that in its 
school staff Newark has a group of cul- 
tured citizens whose value to the com- 
munity can not be measured by their 
service in the classroom. Lastly they 
sought to illustrate the observance of the 
first of the 10 commandments for Ameri- 
can teachers: “Thou shalt have other 
interests outside thy schoolroom.”’ 


Sculpture to Hooked Rugs 


The Newark Museum made available 
for the teachers ore of its large exhibit 
rooms and the assistance of its trained 
staff in setting up and preparing the 
material. The teachers’ association, 
through committees, urged all teachers to 
contribute objects which they had made, 
books or articles they had written, or any 
other illustration of their activities out- 
side the profession. 

The result was astonishing, even to 
those who had originated the project. 
Eveu after the committce and the mu- 
seum had rigorously weeded out all ob- 
jects which did not come up to rather 
high standards of attainment and which 
would not bear comparison with the 
highest professional accomplishment in 
their fields, it was found that more than 
100 teachers were directly represcnted in 
the exhibit proper, and by sufficient ma- 
terial to fill the available space to over- 
flowing. 

Sculpture, oil paintings, period furni- 
ture, etchings, textile designs, jewelry 
made from precious metals, other metal 
work, pottery, costumes and costume 
designs, architectural designs, models, 
photographs, lace and embroidery, hooked 
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rugs, lamps and lamp shades, wall panels, 
and haugings provided the bulk of the ina- 
terial. Some of the best of the art work 
was contributed by teachers in the 
Newark Public School of Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts, notable among it being 
several wood carvings by Moritz Loeffler, 
whose work in this field is nationally 
known, and an oil painting, At Tyring- 
ham Valley, by Gustav Cimiotti. The 
work of the special art and grade teachers 
was on an equally high plane, however, 
and the number of exceptionally fine oil 
paintings from these was amazing. 


Reproduce Period Furniture 


Manual training teachers in the Newark 
schools appeared to have specialized in 
reproducing, for their own use, the fur- 
niture designs of master craftsmen. Hep- 
pelwhite, Chippendale, and Duncan 
Phyfe chairs, all authentic and excellent 
reproductions, added much to the ex- 
hibit. 

At the same time several Newark 
teachers who had done professional lectur- 
ing filled the museum auditorium for 
several evenings, and an entertainment 
was given in a high-school auditorium 
which enlisted the musical, dancing, and 
dramatic talents of another hundred 
teachers. The first half of the program 
was musical, several of the most talented 
teachers contributing sougs and instru- 
mental numbers. In the second half 
Moliére’s Les Precieuses Ridicules was 
presented, with costumes and scencry 
designed and made by teachers, teacher 
actors, and a special divertissement con- 
sisting of a scries of dances in which 75 
teachers took part. 

The whole project attracted consider- 
able attention on the part of the public. 
The newspapers devoted space to it in 
both the news and editorial columns, and 
the citizens of Newark attended both the 
exhibit and the special entertainments 
and lectures, with interest. 
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Florence, Cultural Center of Italy 


In the building of the new present-day 
Italy, Florence emerges as its cultural 
center. This is not a new rdle for this 
city of art and music. It is more of a 
twentieth century Renaissance, a rencwal 


of Florence’s faine as a inecea for students. 
A list of the chief institutions of education 
and libraries of Florence has been made 
available for both the foreign and native 
students, of which the following is a part: 
Included in the foregoing are the Royal 
University of Florence, Royal Institute of 
Sociai Sciences, Royal Institute of Eco- 
nomics and Commercial Sciences, Royal 
Institute of Agriculture and Forestry, 
The Military Geographical Institute, The 
Luigi Cherubine Royal Conservatory of 
Music, The Fidenti Academy of Speech 
and Theatricals, The Academy of the 
Italian Language, Georgophile Academy, 
The Italian Association of Anthropology 
and Ethnology, Academy of Medical 
Physies, Asiatic Society of Italy, Italian 
Association for the Research of Greek 
and Latin Papyri, National Association of 
Learning, Fascist Association of Learning, 
Society of the Lovers of Music, Phil- 
harmonic Society, National Archives, 
National Library, Riccardian Library, 
Philosophical Library. The oldest of 
these is the Royal University of Florence. 
founded in 1328. 
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Trade Training for Small Cities 


How can small cities and semirural 
communities provide vocational training 
for industrial employments? A bulletin 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation endeavors to answer this question. 
The publication, Bulletin No. 157, Trade 
and Industrial Series No. 45, Trade Pre- 
paratory Training for Small Cities and 
Rural Communities, tells the need for and 
problems of trade training in the small 
community, and factors to be considered 
in establishing trade courses. The price 
is 20 cents. . 
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Plan House for French Colonial 
Students 


A dormitory for students from all the 
French overseas possessions except Indo- 
China, which already has its own house 
in the university community, has been 
planned by a committce of the French 
Colonial Institute, as a part of the Paris 
University City. 


Journalism students and teachers any- 
where in the United States may by written 
request be placed on the mail list to receive 
the Weekly Clipsheet of the United 
States Agriculture Department. Letters 
should be addressed to the Agriculture 
Press Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Clash Between Two Methods} 


OR MANY YEARS there has been 

a clash among educators between two 
methods—one of general cultural training, 
and the other that of specific vocational 
preparation. This clash necd not con- 
tinue. Even those who proceed success- 
fully with the general cultural training 
can well be subjected to a study of their 
aptitudes and possibilities. The ordinary 
group of students in one of our colleges is 
apt to have some 40 per cent of its num- 
ber without a definite objective or 
definite vocational or professional aim. 
One of the commonest experiences is to 
see a young man or woman of ambition 
and aspiration who has no idea how to 
use his capacities so that he can fit satis- 
factorily into the economic life about him. 
We have spent too little time all the way 
through our school mechanism in study- 
ing the capacities of individuals and in 
developing these capacities when we once 
have knowledge of them. 

Nature works in her own ways and 
nature has determined that only a certain 
proportion of any generation shall be 
artistically gifted, or possess the highest 
grade of intelligence or be mechanically 
minded, or have a body capable of ac- 
curate neuromuscular activities. 

Our schools contain all kinds of people 
and must have a variety of opportunitics 
for them. One of the most important 
things in life is to get each individual 
at work and to have that work engross- 
ing, interesting, productive, and satisfy- 
ing to the individual. To do this, timely 
and appropriate training in the school 
years is almost imperative. The dis- 
satisfied are the ones who make our social 
probleins. 

The greatest difficulty in any plan of 
vocational instruction is that we can 
have but comparatively little idea of 
what the requirements of our civilization 
will be at the end of a decade in any given 
field of endeavor. The changes are rapid, 
but the human being is adaptable and 


1 Excerpt from address by Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, delivered at Smith Vocational 
Training Iligh School, Yellow Creek, Pa. 
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with certain types of fundamental train- 
ing there is hope that he can soon be 
brought into line with the true situation. 
Many of our great industrial groups have 
found it necessary to add training schools 
for the sake of keeping down the over- 
turn in personnel and to bring about 
efficiency. There is rather widespread 
feeling that our present educational sys- 
tem leaves the student at the end of the 
elementary or even the high-school course 
somewhat bewildered and illy trained for 
the jobs ahead of the majority of them. 

Several major surveys of education are 
projected to analyze our educational 
plans and to determine what can be done 
in the way of improvements. Never was 
there a time when studies and experiments 
in the vocational training of our youth 
were more necessary than to-day. In 
the midst of this present industrial change 
certainly a considerable number of our 
students should have the opportunity 
of attending vocational schools. In all 
schools there should be vocational guid- 
ance so that there can be the right em- 
phasis upon the adjustment of the child, 
both in the school and out of the school. 
If we can not have vocational training 
we should at least have vocational counsel- 
lors who can help to guide our boys and 
girls in the selection of an occupation 
suitable to their particular capacities and 
also one in which recruiting of new mem- 
bers will probably take place. 

The lack of knowledge of the ordinary 
boy and girl of the vocations and of the 
professions is appalling. The reasons 
for choosing certain occupations are often 
of the most incidental character, and often 
come as a result of following certain fancies 
or prejudices of students or parents. 

There is a great waste in the transition 
from school to work. This is particularly 
true at the prescnt time because of the 
emphasis in the secondary school system 


Research: A Definition 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, was 
discussing with the late Prof. Brander 
Matthews the subject of originality 
and plagiarism. Professor Mat- 
thews, according to a recent issue 
of The Golden Book, had written a 
long article on the subject and he 


explained the problem to Doctor 
Butler in this wise: : 
‘“TIn the case of the first man to use 


an anecdote there is originality. In 
the case of the second there is plagi- 
arism. With the third, it is lack of 
originality, and with the fourth it is 
drawing from the common stock.” 
‘*¥Yes,” broke in Doctor Butler, 
‘and in the fifth case it is research.”’ 


and even in the elementary school system 
of the preparation of students who are 
going on for college work. It has been a 
great thing for our country that the 
number of students going in for college 
work is a very large one, but the majority 
will stop with the secondary school. 
If we are to avoid maladjustment in 
occupational life, we must have morc 
schools of vocational training and more 
courses testing the vocational capacities 
of students in all of our schools. We must 
not let the fetish of cultural education 
interfere with an up-to-date and effective 
training of our children. Those who have 
economic ease can afford to prolong their 
training regardless of vocation or pro- 
fession, and those of superior ability 
should be encouraged todo so. But those 
who are self dependent must make every 
day count. The man or woman who 
wants what we call culture can obtain it 
better if he has economic independence 
through the use of the capacities that he 
has trained and developed —R. L. W. 
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Indian Service Fills 
Positions 


800 School 


Nearly 800 educational positions in 
United States Indian territory have been 
filled during the past year, according to 
Dr. W. Carson Ryan, education director 
of the Indian Bureau in the United States 
Department of the Interior. 

Appointments included superintendents 
of schools, principals, visiting teachers, 
home-economices teachers, heads of depart- 
ments of home economics, girls’ advisors, 
directors of boys’ activities, teachers of 
physical training, teachers of fine arts, 
and elementary instructors. Of 614 ele- 
mentary teachers now in the Indian 
Office employ, 100 are new appointees. 

Four Indian reservations have been 
placed under the jurisdiction of experi- 

“enced school men. Dr. Joe Jennings will 
act as supcrintendent of education in Pine 
Ridge Reservation, S.. Dak., where there 
are nearly 8,000 Indians and 27 Indian 
schools. He was formerly county educa- 
tional superintendent in Tennessee, a 
high-school inspector in Nashville, and 
director of extension in the State Teachers 
College at Livingston, Ala. 

Turtle Mountain Reservation, N. Dak., 
has been placed under the superintendency 
of J. Arthur Anderson, who has filled 
various teaching and administrative posi- 
tions throughout the State of Minnesota. 
He recently received his doctor’s degree 
from the University of Minnesota. In this 
reservation is the largest development of 
consolidated schools in the entire Indian 
territory. No Indian home is more than 
a mile away from an Indian consolidated 
school. 

The third superintendent, Richard N. 
Tisinger, a graduate of Virginia Poly- 


technic Institute and Cornell University, 
directs the educational work in the Pima- 
Papago Reservations. He was a county 
superintendent of Richmond, Va., schools 
and has had wide experience as a foreign 
missionary. For three years he taught in 
the Reformed Church Mission College in 
China and later was on the research staff 
of the rural social organization depart- 
ment at Cornell University. 

Carl H. Skinner, school superintendent 
for seven years in Fairview, Nortonville, 
and Ashland, Kans., and three years in 
St. Paul, Nebr., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the United States Indian 
School at Phoenix, Ariz. He received his 
bachelor of arts degree from Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kans., and just com- 
pleted his work for a doctor’s degree at 
Leland Stanford University in California. 

Another forward movement in Indian 
education has been the appointment of 
George C. Wells, secretary of the State 
board of education in Oklahoma, to the 
position of State supervisor of Indian edu- 
eation in that State. This is the first real 
step toward cooperation between Federal 
and State Government where progress 
will be directed in close eooperation with 
State offices. 


Education of the Blind 


(Continued from page 22) 
Learning to Identify Trees 


One nature teacher labels in braille on a 
tag of thin brass one of eaeh sort of tree 
and bush, telling her class about where to 
find them, and thereafter holds each 
responsible to recognize every one from its 
tangible characteristics; chiefly the shape 
and fecl of its leaf. And just as the boys 
will eagerly feed and water their pets be- 
fore eating their own breakfast, so some 
girls will explore the estate morning after 
morning for the newly labeled trees and 
bushes. It is not that they all know they 
will later be examined by the teacher 
both in the field and in class; they often 
become so enthusiastic at their discov- 
erles that they communicate this keen 
source of pleasure to schoolmates not 
taking the study in course. Two learned 
to recognize some 70 plants new to them. 

During a public demonstration last 
season a class exhibited an empty bee- 
hive, repeatedly separating and _ reas- 
sembling the several parts—bottom board, 
brood ehamber, queen excluder, honey 
super, and cover. One of the demonstrat- 
ing girls delightedly wore a bee veil and 
bec gloves. She announced that when 
she grew up she was going to keep bees. 
She knew that Francois Huber, the first 
scientific student of bees, was blind, for 
she had read all about him in The Heroes 
of the Darkness. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, NOVEMBER 9 TO 15 


Cartoon by Fred Colbus, Balboa High School, San Francisco 


With one out of every four Americans attending some kind of school, it is worth while that parents, teachers. 
pupils, taxpayers, and officials pause in their routine of duties during American Education Week and familiarize 
themselves with what the schools as a whole arc doing for the communities in which they have heen estahlished 
and for the students whom they serve. Suggestions for celehrating American Education Week can be ohtained 
from the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Damrosch Program Begins Fourth Season 


HE NBC MUSIC Appreciation Hour, one of America’s major achievements in 

educational broadcasting, directed by Walter Damrosch and sponsored by the 
National Broadcasting Co., was launched October 9 for the fourth season. Sixty-one 
stations of the combined NBC networks radiated the music Mr. Damrosch interpreted 
which was heard by several million persons. 

For three years Damrosch has directed his music-appreciation program until to-day 
it reaches more school children than probably any other educational broadcast. Its 
effectiveness has been increased by use of instructors’ manuals, available free, which 
guide teachers in preparing classes to receive the broadcasts and to participate actively 
in their reception. Student notebooks (10 cents each or $9 a hundred, delivered) have 
also proven valuable textual aids for these programs. The notebooks include thematic 
excerpts for singing or visual recognition, photographs of composers and orchestral 
instruments, cut-out projects (for the lower grades) tests, blank pages for the student’s 
notes and clippings, as well as suggested correlations with other schoo} subjects (for 
the upper grades). 
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A School Expenditure Map For America 


HY HAS EXPENDITURE for education increased 
so markedly? 


Where will present tendencies lead? 

What are the conditions that should determine teachers’ 
salaries? 

What advantages are obtained by communities spending 
exceptionally large amounts for education? 

The National Survey of School Finance is starting off on its 
4-year inquiry by posing for itself the most frequently asked 
and most unanswerable questions on the costs of cducation. 
Above are four of the puzzling problems for which the survey 
hopes to find answers. 


_ Around the Council Table 


Commissioner William John Cooper, director, and Dr. Paul 
R. Mort, associate director, introduced the central unknown 
questions of school expense and a tentative outline of the field 
of school finance which the survey will explore, at the first 
meeting of the board of consultants which was held in the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior on September 14. 

Around a great oval mahogany council table were gathered 
as unusual a group of American leaders as ever met to discuss 
nation-wide problems of education: L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad; Albert 8. Cook, State superin- 
tendent of schools, Maryland; Lotus D. Coffman, president, 
University of Minnesota; N. R. Crozicr, superintendent of 


schools, Dallas, Tex.; Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of schools,’ 


Spokane, Wash.; Felix M. McWhirter, president, Peoples State 
Bank, Indianapolis; Fred W. Morrison, State tax commissioner, 
North Carolina; Mark Graves, State tax commissioner, New 
York; Rolland A. Vandegrift, director of finance, State depart- 
ment of finance, California; Fred R. Fairchild, professor of 
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political economy, Yale University; Arthur N. Holcombe, 
professor of government, Harvard University; Harley L. Lutz, 
professor of public finance, Princeton University; Henry C. 
Morrison, professor of education, University of Chicago; 
Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of education, University of 
California; Dr. George D. Strayer, director educational research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and Dr. William G. 
Carr, director of research, National Education Association. 
Of the 17 members named on the board of consultants, only 
Prof. Robert M. Haig, professor of business administration, 
Columbia University, was unable to be present. 


Thirteen Avenues of Inquiry 


Associate Director Mort presented a tentative outline of 
the field of school finance. The dollar, it was plain from his 
13-point analysis, is a door that opens onto cvery phase of 
education. Following are the tentative major avenues of 
inquiry which the survey may pursue: (1) Financial implica- 
tions of principles underlying American education; (2) the 
present status of expenditures for educational purposes; (3) 
predictable changes in expenditures for schools; (4) school 
indebtedness; (5) educational returns for school expenditures; 
(6) sources of school support; (7) ability to support schools; 
(8) State support systems; (9) the Federal Government and 
school finance; (10) school organization and control as related 
to school finance; (11) increasing the efficiency of school ex- 
penditures; (12) school financial accounting, auditing, and 
reporting; (13) bibliography on school finance. 

An expenditures map of American education, Doctor Mort 
suggested, could be the objective of the inquiry into the present 
status of expenditures for educational purposes. Out of 
studies of facts available would come a chart of the high and 
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( 2 a of School 


Finance 


The cost of public education: 

1. What do we pay for education? 

2. Why has expenditure for education 
markedly? 

3. Where will present tendencies lead? 

4. How much public expenditure is really needed? 

5. What can we afford to spend for education? 

Returns for money spent: 

6. Why do expenditures vary so widely from placc to 
place? 

7. What advantages are obtained by communities spend- 
ing exceptionally large amounts for education? 

8. What disadvantages are suffered by communities 
spending exceptionally small amounts for education? 

The tax burden for public education: 

9. Under present financing systems, how is the tax bur- 
den for education distributed? 

10. What changes in taxation and in State and Federal 
aid would bring about a more defensible distribu- 
tion of burden? 

The elimination of backward areas in Aimerican education: 

11. Why do they exist? 

12. What will it cost to eliminate them? 

Efficient expenditure for educational funds: 

13. How can we secure greater value for what we spend? 

14. How can we effect economies? 

15. To what degree, if any, are we wasting money through 

the overeducation of some boys and girls? 

What is the extent of waste suffered through failure to 
give some individuals sufficient education to develop 
their real potentialities? 

Public education during business depression: 

17. How should education be dealt with during business 
depressions? 

The use of indebtedness: 

18. What place is indebtedness now taking in educational 
finance? 

19. What place should it take? 

Public enlightment on educational finance: 

20. How can the public be continually informed on the 
pertinent questions of educational finance? 

The economic status of the teacher: 

21. What are the conditions that should determine salaries 
of teachers? 


increased so 
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the low spots of American education; the relative expenditures 
for different levels from nursery schools to universities; the 
charges for overhead and administration; and the contributions 
of city, county, State, and Nation. Once this map is made some 
of the changes which the future will bring may be predictable. 

What we get for what we pay is another problem which the 
board of consultants agreed was elusive but vital. There was 
also acceptance of the fact that the present state of school 
accounting and reporting left much to be desired, a condition 
that the present survey may help to correct. 


Two Points of View 


It became obvious from the discussions of the experts as- 
sembled that present business difficulties are rapidly elevating 
some of the problems which the survey faces to questions of 
national importance. While some looked forward to a di- 
minishing of the school expenditures problem with the return 
of prosperity, other members voiced the opinion that the 
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claboration of Government services, including education, which 
demand higher and higher taxes can not go on forever. 

Doctor Mort announced that the first step of the survey was 
to assemble a bibliography. More than 4,000 references have 
already been assembled under the direction of Dr. Carter 
Alexander who performed a similar task for the educational 
finance inquiry in 1921-1923. More than one-third of the 
articles selected have already been abstracted. This bibliog- 
raphy will probably be printed for the use of workers in this 
field as well as survey staff members. 

The finance survey staff of specialists now includes Dr. 
Carter Alexander, professor of school administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, expert consultant; Dr. Mabel 
Newcomer, professor of economics, Vassar College, expert con- 
sultant; Dr. Ward G. Reeder, professor of school adininistra- 
tion, Ohio State University, expert consultant; Eugene S. 
Lawler, Office of Education senior survey specialist; Timon 
Covert, Office of Education specialist in school finance; Dr. 
David H. Sutton, associate specialist in school finance, Ohio 
State University, and Dr. Arnold E. Joyal, associate specialist 
in school finance, University of California. 

Temporarily employed staff members working mainly on the 
school finance bibliography include: Mrs. Blanche B. Wilcox, 
George Washington University; Robert M. Scott, Gordon 
McCloskey, and Wilbur I. Gooch, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. W.I. Pearman and John W. Sahlstrom, Tcachers 
College, Columbia University, arc also on the staff of temporary 
survey specialists. 

At the next meeting of the consultants, which will probably 
be held next February, Doctor Mort will offer a detailed program 
for the survey incorporating many of the suggestions offered at 
this meeting. This program will present the questions which 
can be investigated with the $350,000 authorized by Congress 
for making the survey. 


The Mal Del Pinta School 


(Continued from page 27) 
room with a small section partitioned off as an apartment for the 
director. The large room is the living room, shop, dining room, 
schoolroom, and bedroom of the boys and the other teachers. 
A small lean-to at the end of the building is the kitchen. 


Basket Ball a Widely Popular Sport Throughout Mexico 


At the time I visited the school, three months after the stu- 
dents and teachers first came to their 40 acres, it was well 
established and in successful operation. It has five teachers 
paid by the Federal Government and an allowance from the 
Federal and State Governments of 12 pesos per day for food. 
Products of the boys’ work, such as hats, shoes, belts, chairs, 
and other articles were steadily incrcasing in number. They 
will be sold to buy additional tools and neccessary equipment for 
the building. Already their earnings have purchased instru- 
ments for a school orchestra and for baskct balls. They al- 
ready have a fine field in which to play basket ball, a game which 
is widely popular throughout Mexico, perhaps because it is so 
similar to a game played by the ancient Indian tribes in the 
days of their glory. 

The Federal Office of Education in establishing the school 
hopes to make it an instrument for cxtending education to 
the communities from which the boys were selected which 
have not hitherto maintained schools. Afflicted as they have 
been with a misunderstood and apparently incurable disease, 
the Indians of these communitics have shunned and been 
shunned by their neighbors. Teachers willing and able to go 
among them, establish a’school, and rehabilitate the communi- 
ties were difficult to find. San Gabrielito will, therefore, be a 
teacher-training as well as an industrial residence school. From 
it boys and girls (next year as many girls as there are boys will 
be provided for) will carry back to their native villages a double 
hopc—one of physical as well as of social rehabilitation. 


Trends in Junior High School Programs of Studies 


By EDWIN S. LIDE 
United States Office of Education 


THIS 1S the third of a series of articles written for SCHOOL LIFE giving pre- 
liminary findings of the important National Surcey of Secondary Education. 
Articles scheduled: ‘‘Hints from Progressive High-School Libraries,” “The High- 
School Student's Working Day.” EDITOR. 


NE DIVISION of the curriculum project of the National 

Survey of Secondary Education is made up of several 

investigations of junior and senior high school programs 
of studies. This article reports certain facts regarding one of 
these investigations. It compares 60 junior high school pro- 
grams of studies dated 1915 to 1920 with programs in use in the 
same schools in 1929-1931. 

During the 10-year period the different subject groups such as 
English, social studies, and mathematics have been vieing with 
each other for a more important place in the program of studies. 
Of the details reported in one of the larger investigations of such 
changes those presented here relate to shifts in the subject 
groups over the 10-year period. Specifically, they attempt to 
answer such questions as, What are the changes in the number 
of schools offering the various subject groups in the different 
junior high school grades? What are the changes in the pro- 
portion of the total number of periods devoted to each subject? 
How many courses! were offered within each subject field in 
the decade? What are the changes in the number of schools 
requiring the different subject groups and important courses 
within subject groups? 

Because the programs compared are from the same schools in 
each instance, the changes reported are actual, rather than 


1 By courses are meant those subdivisions of content materials within a subject- 
matter field which are offered as a semester’s or year’s work in that field. 

2 For the 1915-1920 period, out of the 60 schools represented no seventh-grade 
program of studies was secured from 2 schools, no eighth-grade program from 1 
school, and no ninth-grade program from 5 schools. For the 1929-1931 period, the 
seventh-grade program of one of the 60 schools was not secured. Sixty programs are 
represented in all other grades. 


typical. The range in population of the cities sclected is 
represented at one extreme by junior high schools in 14 cities of 
less than 10,000 population, at the other by schools in 5 cities of 
more than 500,000 population. The cities are located in 21 
different States, well distributed geographically. 


TaBLe 1.—Number of schools in which each of the major sub- 
jects is represented in grades 7, 8, and 9 for 1915-1920 and 
1929-1931 


1915-1920 1929-1931 
Subject | 
Grade 7 Grade 8) Grade 9'Grade 7,Grade 8 Grade 9 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Pree education Be beret. ce! 41 41 36 57 | 58 53 


Wing aris....ccseeeess see eS 57 54 45 57 58 54 
Manual arts22222---2seoeee nas 52 58 50 58 58 58 
Domestic arts. ......----cescecd 53 59 50 57 58 59 
Commercesnes sess ==s eee een 21 33 38 7 18 | 51 
Foreign language_------.----.-- 32 45 55 11 30 | 60 


Almost all 10 subject groups were more popular in 1929-1931 
than in 1915-1920, judging from figures presented in Table 1, 
showing the number of schools in which each subject was offered 
in the scparate grades for 1915-1920 and 1929-1931. The 
importance of English is reflected in the fact that it is offered by 
all schools in all three grades for both periods.2 For the 1929- 
1931 period all subjects are offered in all three grades in at least 
five-sixths of the schools except for foreign language, com- 
merce, and science. 

Physical education is the only subject field, however, for 
which the increments are consistently significant in all three 
grades. Considering the grades sep- 
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1915-20 AND 1929-31 THE PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL PERIODS OF WORK | 
OFFERED BY WHICH EACH OF THE MAJOR SUBJECT GROUPS 


arately it seems that on the whole 
the largest increments for the various 
subjects are in grade 9. This is espe- 
cially true for mathematics, social 
studies, manual arts, domestic arts, 
and fine arts. While these groups. 
also show gains for grades 7 and 8 the 
fact that they were represented in 
almost all schools in these grades. 
during the early period makes con- 
siderable increase during the 10-year 
interval impossible. 

Foreign language and commerce 
show a inarked decrease in the num- 
ber of schools in which they are 
offered in grades 7 and 8, but they 
record an increasc in grade 9 during 
the late period. For the 1929-1931 
period, science likewise shows 
considerable increment in grade 
9, and to a less degree in grade 
8, but is offered in only 32 schools 
in grade 7, which is 2 less than for 
the early period. The better rep- 
rescntation for 1929-1931 of the 


1S REPRESENTED IN 


eae PeRES 


several subject fields in the ninth-grade offerings seems to reflect 
a trend toward a more continuous junior high school program. 

Tendencies toward change in the relative importance of the 
various subjects are more readily seen from Figure 1, which 
shows the percentage each subject usurps of the total number 
of periods of work scheduled for all subjects. 

In the case of four subjects—English, mathematics, science, 
and manual arts—very little continuity over the 10-year period 
in the comparative percentages for the respective grades 
appears. English increases in grade 7, decreases in grade 8, 
remains constant in grade 9, and shows very little change over 
the 10-year period, all three grades considered. Somewhat 
similar variations, in nearly all cases slight, are shown for mathe- 
matics, science, and manual arts. There is likewise very little 
change for domestic arts except in grade 9. 

Social studies, physical education, and fine arts, however, 
show consistent and in some instances a marked percentage of 
increase for all grades. Contrariwise, foreign language and 
commerce show consistent reductions. 

Changes over the 10-year period in the nature of the offerings 
within the subject fields are revealed from Figure 2, showing the 
average number of separate courses offered within each major 
subject field. Grouped under the heading ‘‘Socializing-integra- 
tive” activities, averages for activities such as home-room, 
clubs, guidance, and the like, where they are scheduled as a part 
of the daily program, are shown. 

The diagram reads as follows: For 1915-1920, in all three 
grades the average number of courses in English (such as gram- 
mar, spelling, literature, and the like) which are given a distinct 
place in the program of studies is 7.4; the range in number 
scheduled by the middle 50 per cent of schools is from 5.2 to 9.5 
courses. For 1929-1931, the median school scheduled 5.9 
courses, and the range of the middle 50 per cent is from 3.9 to 8 
courses. The diagrams representing mathematics, social 
studies, and the remaining groups are to be read in like manner. 

Seven of the eleven groups represented show a reduction in 
the median and in the range of the middle 50 per cent of courses 
offered. The reduction, while only slight in the field of mathe- 
matics, social studies, science, and domestic arts, is more 
noteworthy in English, foreign language, and commerce. In- 
creases appear for physical education and fine arts and for 
manual arts and ‘‘socializing-integrative” activities as well. 

Increments have almost always been consistent for all three 
grades in the fields of social studies, physical education, and 
fine arts. They have been almost as consistent in indicating 
reduced offerings in the fields of foreign Janguage and com- 
merce, and in a less number of cases in the field of English. In 
the light of recent reformulations of the aims of secondary 
education, there is no doubt an intimate relationship between 
the increases shown for the three subjects indicated and the 
emphasis placed on the civic-social-moral, the health, and the 
avocational aims of education. The reductions shown for 
foreign language and commerce, especially in grades 7 and 8, 
reveal a tendency to provide for specialized college and business 
preparation only during the last year of junior high school. 

In grades 7 and 8 morc subject fields are represented in the 
requirement of the average school for 1929-1931 than for 1915- 
1920. Adding “‘socializing-integrative’”’ activities as one of 
the 10 major fields and dividing fine arts into music and art 
gives 12 subject ficlds. The average number of fields required 
in grades 7, 8, and 9 for 1915-1920 is 6.38, 5.93, and 3.83, re- 
spectively. For 1929-1931, averages for grades 7 and 8 had in- 
creased to 7.15 and 7.22 subject fields, respectively, while for 
grade 9 a reduction to 3.5 fields is shown. There is for each 
period a wide variation between the number of fields required 
in grades 7 and 8 and the number required in grade 9. 

Requirements in the major subject fields and in “‘socializing- 
integrative’’ activities as listed in five or more schools, are shown 
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TABLE 2.— Requirements in the major subject fields and in 
“‘socializing-integrative’’ activities as listed by five or more 
schools for grades 7, 8, and 9, 1915-1920 and 1929-1931 


Number of schoois in which required 


Subject field 1915-1920 1929-1931 
- 
Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grace | Grade 
a | 8 9 7 8 9 
1 2 | 3 4 5 | ya 
ENGLISH | ir = 
Composition.----.-----.--.---- 16 | 17 10 | 11 | 11 8 
Granimare. 25... ----.-+-----cs 20 22 4 9 8 | 2 
(eiterature.---..------0-----so<= 23 23 12 18 18 | 11 
Penmanship.__...-..--..----.-- [ 14 12 1 14 8 | 0 
Se In beer ene eee anne ne aaa 14 17 3 9 6 | 3 
Penmanship and speliing....._ 17 | 15 1 11 9 1 
IPPs ieee as. -c-saceesscsee= 3k 35 43 45 46 | 47 
MA1HEMATICS ‘ 
BEGIN bee 1 14 26 0 1 17 
‘Avithmeticl........-...88..-2.. 50 42 0 26 23 0 
Commerciai arithmetic_._..-.-. -.-.-.-- 4 7 1 1 7 
Genera] mathematics or mathe- 
{HG CS ceeemeontsecansseseenes 6 12 5 34 | 38 14 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Ci 7enship..--<-sc-cccvcauecio 2 3 3 3 5 5 
Civies, commercial civics, or 
vocational civics 7 27 10 q 24 14 
Geography - 48 17 1 36 11 3 
History. -...-.- eoes oon 24 2 19 21 2 
United States history. 22 | 28 2 18 17 0 
Vocations -_.--...-_-.- 0} 0 0 | 2 6 3 
Boctallstudies...._..---.-...-.-2 2 2a il 17 17 11 
| 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 
HIGONME cee ce 25 octet ccd 2 1] 1 11 11 | 8 
Physical training__-..-.---...-- 28 34 30 37 42 36 
Physical training and health or 
Physical training and hygiene. 6 a 1 5 2 3 
SCIENCE 
Efementary science__...-.-...-- 5 2 0 3 6 0 
General science........-..-.-.-- 3 7 10 6 19 15 
Iyigiene=.--sc..5--5-< 7 5 1 13 6 2 
Physioiogy- 12 DG): see 2 | 3 2 
SCignceweeess...--5- 02-52 ces0.- 2 6 3 5 | 7 5 
MANUAL ARTS | 
Mechanical drawing_..--......- 5 6 2 6 | 8 0 
Nepales 3 1 0 5 | 3 1 
1 TCT 4 6 0 4 | 5 0 
GD nerote——ie 10 9 3 11 | 12 2 
Woodmork=-=.----.-:sesss-.--. 9 4 1 13 6 0 
Manual arts....-------------.-- 25 21 2 23 | 23 5 
DOMESTIC ARTS 
(CIT oeca— ae e 18 12 1 21 18 0 
OGM Sere esc ceecsscsccsuscsss 12 16 2 | 17 ats) 1 
Domestic arts......-.--.------- 22 22 3 | 21 19 7 
MUSIC 
Chorus and vocal__..-..-.-.--.- 3 4 5 | 2 3 | 3 
IVitisiGmeees = eee 45 40 18 47 42 | 15. 
ART 
Wrawingseeees as ases= sce coca 36 26 | 10 39 30 | 8 
Free-hand drawing-.--.------.- 5 5 | 1 3 2 | 0 
SOCIALIZING-INTEGRATIVE | 
ACTIVITIES | 
Auditorium or assembly-_-..-... 2 Qk Soeoces 7 8 ef 
GUID See oe ee es ee 0 0 | 0 4 5 6 
Clubs, guidance, and assembly. 0 0 0 8 8 6 


for grades 7, 8, and 9, 1915-1920, and 1929-1931, in Table 2. 
In the later period an increased number of schools make 
requirements for practically all fields in all grades, but marked 
increments appear in only a few fields. Although increments 
in music and art are not so significant, those in social studies, 
“socializing-integrative” activities and physical education can 
be construed as further revealing the tendency to place more 
emphasis on certain modern educational objectives. Science, 
which showed no significant shifts in its total offering, is 
required by an increasingly large number of schools in grades 8 


THE NUMBER OF SEPARATE COURSES SCHEDULED WITHIN 
EACH MAJOR SUBJECT FIELD BY THE MEDIAN SCHOOL AND 
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and 9. No data are shown in the table for foreign language 
and commerce. Requirements were made in the former field 
by only two schools for 1915-1920 and by no schools for 1929- 
1931. In the latter field, there were no requirements for 1915- 
1920, but junior business training was required in five schools 
for 1929-1931. 

The names of individual courses listed within the major fields 
throw some light on the nature of the content of the courses 
required at the separate periods. In English, the reduction in 
the number of schools requiring such specialized courses as 
grammar, composition, penmanship, and spelling and the 
increase in the number of schools requiring a generalized course 
designated merely as ‘‘English” are noteworthy. The reduc- 
tion in time allotted to total offerings in this field as revealed 
in the preceding section has been brought about no doubt 
through fusion of specialized courses into one generalized course. 
If integration has been accomplished without elimination of 
essential subject matter, economy of time and exploration are 
likely better realized through English courses of the type 
offered during the later period. 

The reductions already shown in the number of courses 
offered in the fields of mathematics, social studies, and science 
are likewise accounted for to some extent by the data shown in 
Table 2. In mathematics there has been a reduction in the 
number of schools requiring arithmetic and algebra, accom- 
panied by an inercase in the number of schools requiring gen- 
eral mathematics. In social studies, the number of schools 
requiring specialized courses in geography and history has 
decreased, while the number requiring a general course desig- 
nated as ‘‘social studies’”’ has increased. It is also significant 
in view of the vocational and exploratory functions assigned to 
the junior-high school that a number of schools are requiring a 
course in vocations for 1929-1931, although no schools required 
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this course for 1915-1920. In the field of science is to be noted 
not only the increased number of schools requiring general 
science, but the shift from physiology to hygiene over the 
10-year period. 

Conclusions 


The data which have been presented tend to show that in 
general the 1929-1931 program is more representative of all 
subject fields than is the 1915-1920 program. Social studies, 
physical education, and fine arts seem to have profited, mostly 
at the expense of foreign language and commerce. While 
increascs for physical education are more noteworthy, incre- 
ments in all three subject groups named are of sufficient signifi- 
cance to justify the conclusion that the health, civic-social- 
moral and avocational aims of education are receiving greater 
emphasis. 

Considering the grades individually, the most noteworthy 
expansions have been in grade 9. In this grade the increments 
shown for the several subject groups are more the result of a 
general expansion of the program than at the expense of other 
subject groups. The fact that fairly consistent increases are 
shown for manual arts and domestic arts shows a tendency 
toward practical offerings in this grade. Such data may be 
marshalled to indicate trends toward a better balanced program. 

Better articulation between the two lower and the upper 
grade of the junior-high school is also evident in the greater 
number of schools offering and requiring generalized and explor- 
atory courses such as general mathematics, general science, 
vocations, and junior business training. Lack of complete 
articulation between grades 7 and 8 and grade 9, however, is 
revealed in the tendency to postpone foreign language and 
commercial courses until the ninth grade and in the great vari- 
ation in the amount of work required in grades 7 and 8 as 
contrasted with the amount required in grade 9. 


Poetry and Prose About George Washington 
(Continued from page 28) 


them, were: ‘‘The Character of Washington” by Thomas 
Jefferson, 9; ‘‘The Character of Washington” by Daniel 
Webster, 7; ‘‘The Character of Washington” by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, 6; and ‘‘The Character of Washington” by Edward 
Everett, 5. 

Contests Planned 


The United States George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission’s plan for nation-wide educational contests includes 
declamatory, essay, and oratorical contests, all open to the 
students of all public, private, and parochial schools. The 
commission is now preparing a pamphlet of selections of prose 
and poetry relating to George Washington, and from this list 
the contestants in the declamatory contests may make their 
choice of subjects. The pamphlet will be distributed among 
the teachers of all schools whose students enroll as contestants 
in the declamatory contests. This is being done because in 
such a contest there must be some uniformity in the subjects of 
the declamation. 

To the winner of the declamatory contest in each State, the 
United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission will 
present a commemorative bronze medal. The State winners 
will be determined by the following series of elimination con- 
tests: First, contests in each schoolroom; second, contests among 
the winners in each room; then among the winners of the various 
schools in each city or town; then among the cities and towns 
comprising the next higher subdivision in the State educational 
organization; and finally among the winners of those subdivisions 
of the State. 


The Paris Meeting 


at 


of the International 


Congress of Childhood Education 


By MARY DABNEY DAVIS 
Senior Specialist, in NurseryoKindergarten-Primary Education, United States Office of Education 


HREE THOUSAND THREE 

HUNDRED DELEGATES from 24 
countries of Europe and the Americas met 
this summer in Paris to give and to receive 
ideas on the education and development 
of young children. 

The everyday programs of work and 
play as carried on in these different 
countries for children from 2 to 7 years 
of age were described and demonstrated. 
It made little difference whether the 
schools were called the écoles maternelle, 
kindergartens, jardins des enfants, nur- 
sery schools, or primary schools. Interest 
of all nations centered upon the child’s 
mental and physical health and upon the 
most adequate environments for promot- 
ing the young child’s welfare. Delegates 
asked innumerable questions of those in 
charge of schools and demonstrations and 
contributed descriptions of how they met 
similar problems at home. A sense of 
self-sufficient national identity gave 
’ way to a feeling of international unity 
through the universal interest in educa- 
tion. 

*The congress provided lectures, many 
of them illustrated with stereopticon 
slides, and demonstrations of methods 
and materials of instruction. Motion 
pictures were shown betwéen the meetings. 
No discussion groups were organized, but 
during visits to schools and before and 
after meetings groups of delegates gath- 
ered informally to compare notes. 

Doctor Riemens-Reurflag, professor of 
child development at the University of 
Amsterdam, Holland, reported on a re- 
gional survey in which the progress of a 
Province was being measured in the light 
of its public health and educational pro- 


grams. Jn this lecture and in many 
others open-air schools were strongly 
advocated. 


Doctor Muchow, of Hamburg, Germany, 
analyzed the psychological value of play 
for young children. Doctor Decroly of 
the University of Brussels described and 
illustrated with motion pictures, a recent 
research on the beginnings of imitation in 
young children. 

Doctor Piaget, associate director of the 
J. J. Rousseau Institute of Geneva, 
Switzerland, discussed child psychology 
and emphasized the fact that under the 
age of 6 a child has no social language. 
The large amount of playground space 
provided for each child in the schools with 
which Doctor Piaget works and the indi- 
vidual method of instruction followed 
were considered by some to interfere with 


social play and consequently with social 
language. 

Among other topics included in the 
program of lectures were the following: 
The desirability of making science the 
core for the school curriculum, adequate 
training of teachers, parent education, 
continuity among the programs planned 
for the several age levels of children, the 
development of retarded children, and 
equipment and housing. 

Busses made it possible to visit schools 
in the towns and cities surrounding Paris. 

Organized under the patronage of the 
President of the Republic of France and 
his official family, and of the political and 
educational heads of the city of Paris and 
its adjoining towns, the congress was 
given the importance due the young 
child. 

In the final meeting a representative 
delegate from each country described 
what the conference had meant to her and 
what messages were being carried home. 
The keynote of all these brief reports was 
an expressed confidence that with the 
development of young children, properly 
guided, rested the solution for a future 
international peace. They felt that a 
genuine respect for others ingrained from 
the beginning, as well as a realization of 
individual responsibility, would strengthen 
effectively international confidence and 
cooperation. 


Drawing by Robert C. Eakel. Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


It seems to be the fashion these days, 
to find out what the student is thinking. 
In School and Society, for August 22, 
there is an article by Herschel G. Langdon, 
senior at the State University of Iowa, 
on “‘ What would I do if I were a college 
president?’”’ The college presidents of 
whom he asked suggestions for an answer 
invariably replied, “Resign.” However, 
in spite of this advice he outlines a plan 
for better enabling colleges to turn out 
graduates who shall “be first of all cul- 
tured and human.” & & & The 
training and duties of the business man- 


ager of the city school system are dis- 
cussed in the Nation’s Schools for August. 
Dr. William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, under the 
title ‘‘‘ Divided houses’ that endanger 
public education,’’ emphasizes the fact 
that friction between the business and 
professional functions of education must 
be avoided if the schools are to perform 
their proper function and provide for 
the educational needs of the community. 
we & & In the New York Times 
Book Review, for August 30, Gamailiel 
Bradford makes a strong plea for “ Biog- 
raphy’s place in the modern scheme of 
education.”’ Five hundred years ago 
the scholar was a man who knew every- 
thing. Knowledge has now extended so 
far in all directions that even the expert 
is unable to keep up with the reading in 
his own particular subject. He then 
suggests the study of biography as a 
means of stimulating interest, and as 
an inspiration to achievement. ‘‘ Biog- 
raphy” he says “‘is the autobiography of 
humanity. Can there be any study of 
greater educational value and utility?” 
os & & <A correspondent writing to 
the Educational Supplement of the Lon- 
don Times, for August 22, points out some 
of the educational advantages accruing to 
the young worker by means of the 5-day 
week. An increasing use is being made 
of the week-end for social study groups 
under the Workers’ Educational Associ- 
ation. Saturday morning classes could 
take the place of evening schools with 
great advantage to the young people. 
“A well-thought-out morning program,’’ 
he writes, “would probably be of far 
more value than two evenings devoted 
to education after an exhausting day in 
the workshop.” ® &* & Owen D. 
Young made a remarkably fine commence- 
ment address and conferred the degrees 
at St. Lawrence Univeristy at the close 
of the summer session in August. This 
address appears in full in School, for 
August 20. & 2% .& The Nation’s 
Business, for August, reports the results 
of a questionnaire sent to each school 
that uses a public address system, by 
means of which radio programs, phono- 
graph records, and talks are distributed 
and released to any and all parts of the 
school system. The article is written by 
G. N. Kefauver and H. C. Hand, of 
Teacners College, Columbia University. 
The discussion gives details of the instal- 
lation and use of the system, and should 
be especially valuable to superintendents 
who are weighing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of one of the newest develop- 
ments of the use of radio in education. 


wy 
What is an education worth? In a 
recent lawsuit at Seattle, Wash., the val- 
uation of a college education for two was 
placed at $60,000. 
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What We Do NOT Know About 
Child Health 


By JAMES F. ROGERS, M. D. 
Senior Specialist in Health Education, Office of Education 


OST OF OUR educational work is 

founded on supposition rather than 
fact which accounts for the rather sudden 
and violent changes in our ideas concern- 
ing the teachings of hygiene and physical 
education which have taken place from 
time to time. 

You will remember perhaps that Dr. 
Samuel Johnson was once asked by a lady 
why he allowed a certain mistake in a 
definition to occur in his dictionary. He 
replied, ‘‘Madam, it was on account of 
ignorance—plain ignorance.” The com- 
mittee on growth and development of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection was candid enough to con- 
fess its ignorance of a great many things. 
And since these very distinguished work- 
ers are ignorant, we who are engaged in 
physical education also are ignorant and 


we should keep in mind that we are quite - 


likely very much astray in many of our 
theories and practices. 


The Most Important Finding 


You will probably be surprised, and I 
know you will smile, at one of the con- 
clusions of the committee on growth and 
development and yet I think it is the 
most important of its findings. It is that 
no two children are alike. Now this fact 
is just the one on which we have not been 
founding our work. We have been try- 
ing to have children all weigh alike, all 
drink the same number of glasses (size, 
fortunately, not specified) of water, all 
drink the same number of pints of milk, all 
sleep the same number of hours, all stand 
and sit alike, all take the same exercises 
for the same number of minutes, etc. 

With regard to the classification of 
children according to types, the cominittce 
“recommends the avoidance, as far as 
possible, of the use of the term ‘type.’” 
The committee states that there is such a 
thing as heredity but what we as yet know 
about it is only along very general lines. 

They admit that very little is known 
concerning the subject of fatigue, which 
is so important a matter in all child 
activities. The thing is real enough but 
it is extremely complicated. They hope 
something will be learned in the future. 
They do point out the existence in many 
school children nowadays of a condition 
which seems to be one of chronic fatigue 
and which has been named school sick- 
ness. It seems to be due to the unnatural 
demands of school life on the child with 


From an address before the Southern Section, Ameri- 
can Physical EPucation Association, Louisville, Ky. 


resulting sleeplessness, lack of appetite, 
and general depression. The committee 
believes that such a child is in need of 
more freedom from restraint and more 
play. 

Another Unknown Fundamental Fact 

About the endocrine or ductless glands 
they tell us that not very much is known 
and that we must be on our guard against 
hasty and premature generalization con- 
cerning their influence. They say that 
while ‘“‘it is apparent that the tempera- 
ment and degree of mental activity of an 
individual is definitely affected by these 
organs, it would be a mistake to think of 
them as the prime determiners of per- 
sonality.” 

As regards nutrition they speak with 
more confidence, but they acknowledge 
that in connection with feeding we do not 
know such a fundamental fact as what the 
optimal rate of growth of a child should be. 

As regards the damaging effects of 
disease the conference recommends that 
these be reduced to a minimum by due 
protection and adequate nutrition during 
the period of rapid recovery and of growth 
during convalescence. This is a point 
which should be kept in mind. 

One statement appears four times in the 
reports to the effect that “the physical 
education and recreational program should 
be based upon individual needs.”’ Not- 
withstanding its repetition this is least 
likely to be really kept in mind. I ama 
believer in compulsory provision for 
physical education, but when it comes to 
compulsory participation of a child in 
activities for which he is not fitted, either 
physically or mentally, it is an entirely 
different matter. 

Away back in 1590 Admiral Hawkins 
saved his crew from scurvy by feeding 
them lemon juice, and yet with all the 
efforts put forth by hygienists it was not 
until more than 250 years later that so 
simple a health measure was made com- 
pulsory in the British Navy. Publie 
authorities and the public generally are 
not quite so phlegmatic nowadays. 

Whatever support we may receive it 
bchooves us to examine into the quality 
of our own work by the light of the find- 
ings of the conference and make such 
changes as seem desirable. After all, the 
public is more responsive to good works 
than it is to fine theories. As Sir Gilbert 
Murray says, ‘‘The only thoroughly good 
method of propaganda is that which works 
through unconscious example and indirect 
influence.” 1 


Information That Can Be Obtained 
From the Agriculture Department 


Just what is being accomplished in 
agriculture and home economics coopcra- 
tive extension work by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, with the 
cooperation of State agricultural colleges, 
is contained in a complete file of exten- 
sion-work reports in the Cooperative 
Extension Work Office, Washington, D.C. 

According to M. C. Wilson, director of 
extension studies, these reports sub- 
mitted by farm agents and other exten- 
sion workers in all parts of the United 
States are carefully key indexed under 
numerous classifications so that activity 
in any phase of cooperative extension 
work may be located without delay. 

Digests of much of this material may 
be obtained from the Extension Service, 
Office of Cooperative Extension Work, 
Washington, D. C. Subjects include: 
Agricultural economics, agricultural engi- 
neering, agricultural technology, animal 
industry, clothing and millinery, exten- 
sion administration and teaching, ento- 
mology, farm crops, food and nutrition, 
forestry, health, horticulture, home man- 
agement and house furnishings, plant 
diseases, rodents—predatory ,animals— 
birds, soils, veterinary science, weeds, 
weather forecasts, and child training and 
parental training. 


Ny 
Bad Behavior—Low Marks 


Does a teacher reflect the liking or dis- 
liking of a student in his marking? Tests 
by Dr. P. M. Symonds, of Columbia 
University, reveal there is a slight tend- 
ency for teachers to assign lower marks 
to pupils showing undesirable conduct 
than their achievement on objective tests 
indicates that they descrve. 


wy 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, is again sponsoring free lec- 
tures, gallery talks, study hours, and 
story hours for public-school teachers, 
museum members, and school children. 
Radio programs and motion pictures will 
be used to extend and more effectively 
present the educational work of the 
museum. 

wy 


Dr. Edgar C. Higbie, president of the 
Eastern State Teachers College, Madison. 
S. Dak., since 1921, has accepted the 
presidency of the Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 


Bs 


Before the World War only about 27 
per cent of the Russian people could read 
and write. The percentage in 19380 was 
reported as 62. 


MAKING SNOWSHOES IN THE MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT, EKLUTNA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


One of the numerous illustrations appearing in ‘‘Gcneral Information Regarding the Territory of 
Alaska’’ available from the Superintendent of Documents at 40 cents a copy 


Drawing by Charles Sazoma, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote. 
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General Information Regarding the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 1931. 152 pp., illus. 
(Department of the Interior.) 40¢. 

Accurate information from the most authoritative 
sources available on the varied aspects of this outly- 
ing possession. (Geography; History; 
Education; Agriculture; Forestry; Fisheries.) 
Organization and Teaching Procedure to 

be Followed in Evening Agricultural 

Schools on the Marketing of Grain. 
1931. 14 pp. (Federal Board for Vo- 

cational Education, Monograph No. 11. 

5¢. 

Suggestions for teacbers—the result of tbe united 
efforts of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and the Federal Farm Board to lay greater stress on 
tbe teacbing of cooperative marketing. (Vocational 
education; Agriculture.) 


‘The Blind and Deaf-Mutes in the United 


States, 1980. 23 pp. (Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census.) 
10¢. 


Statistics of the enumerated blind and deaf-mute 
population classified by sex, color, and age by geo- 
graphic divisions and States. (Special education.) 
Price lists: No. 37, Tariff and Taxa- 

tion; No. 68, Farm Management.— 

Farm accounts, credits, marketing, 

homes, and statistics. (Government 

Printing Office.) Free. 

‘Weeds—How to Control Them. 1931. 
29 pp., illus. (Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 660.)  5¢. 
(Agriculture.) 

‘The More Important Apple Insects. 
1931. 106 pp., illus. (Department of 


Economics; . 


Currency 


Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


1270.) 15¢. 

Designed to acquaint the growcr witb the many 
insect pests that may attack his crop of apples. Short 
descriptions of 62 species or groups of species of insects 
that infest American apple orchards and tells briefly 
what can be done to reduce the damage caused by them. 
(Agriculture.) 

Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1928-1930. (Advance 
pages.) Chapter I—School administra- 
tion and finance. W. 8. Deffenbaugh 
and Timon Covert. 58 pp., 10¢; 
Chapter XI—Education of exceptional 
children. Elise H. Martens. 38 pp., 
10¢; Chapter XIII—College and uni- 
versity education. Walton C. John. 
44 pp., 10¢; Chapter X VI—Engineering 
education. F. L. Bishop. 7 pp., 5¢. 
(Libraries; Special education; Higher 
education; School administration and 
finance.) 


Industrial Education Section of the Sur- 
vey of the Buffalo Public Schools. 
Maris M. Proffitt. 34 pp. (Office of 
Education, Pamphlet No. 17.) 10¢. 
(Industrial education; Vocational edu- 
cation.): 


Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1929-30. 

Lula Mae Comstock. 18 pp. (Office 

- of Education, Pamphlet No. 19.) 5¢. 
(School finance.) 


School Health Activities in 1930. James 
Frederick Rogers, M. D. 33 pp. 


(Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 21.) 
10¢. 
Summary of information collected for the White 


House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
(Health education.) 


Wood-liquid Relations. 1931. 35 pp., 
illus. (U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Technical Bulletin No. 248.) 10¢. 

A general summary of the present knowledge of wood- 
liquid relations. Tbis bulletin is intended to prepare 
the way for a series of publications reporting experi- 
mental research on various parts of the general problem. 

The most significant portions of the variable informa- 

tion will be correlated as far as possible by means of 


the general physical laws applicable. (Forestry; 
Manual training; Physics.) 


Free Government Price Lists. Engineering 
and surveying—coasts, rivers, harbors, 
engines, tides, compass terrestrial mag- 
netism, No. 18; Foods and cooking— 
canning, cold storage, home economics, 
No. 11; Handy books, No. 73; Insular 
possessions—Guam, Philippines, Porto 
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Sanitary Drinking Facilities with Special 
Reference to Drinking Fountains. 28 pp. 
(U. 8. Department of Labor, Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 87.) 10¢. 
Recommendations are made and standards set up 

for the sanitary service of drinking water with equip 

ment whicb will protect tbe healtb of individuals, 

Contains a summary of State laws, rules, and regula- 


tions concerning drinking facilities in places of employ- 
ment. (Public Health, School Administration.) 


Organization and Functions of Research 
Bureaus in City School Systems. 1931. 


14 pp. (Office of Education, Leaflet 
No. 2.) 5¢. 


State Aid for School Consolidation and 
Pupil Transportation. 1931. 9 pp. 
(Office of Education, Leaflet No. 3.) 5¢. 


Information concerning State school funds provided 
specifically for consolidated schools and pupil transpor- 
tation in the United States, and the conditions under 
which they are granted. (Rural education; School 
finance.) 


Record of Current Educational Publica- 


tions, January 1-March 31, 1931. 
105 pp. (Office of Education Bulletin, 
1931, No. 9.) 15¢. 


Lists outstanding articles in educational periodicals 
and important new books in tbe field of education 
selected by 13 specialists in major fields of education. 
(Library science; Educational research.) 


Standard Breeds and Varieties of Chick- 
ens. 1930. 37 pp., illus. (U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1506.) 104. 

The American, Asiatic, English, and Mediterranean 
breeds and varieties described in this bulletin consti- 
tute the great majority of chickens used for the purpose 


of producing either eggs or meat, or both. (Poultry 
husbandry; Agriculture.) 


Survey of Higher Educational Institutions 
of Arkansas. 139 pp. (Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1931, No.6.) 25¢. 

Made upon request of the Governor of the State of 


Arkansas. (Higher education; Comparative educa- 
tlon.) 
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A new aid for 


, | Home Economics Classes 


A handbook which tells how to repair: 


Pipes, valves, wires, latches, 
locks, stoves, chimneys, walls, 
floors, gutters, roofs—all parts 
of the house and its equipment 


It explains how to apply: 


Paint and varnish, putty and 
glass, insulation board, metal 
flashing, weather stripping, 
and many other materials. 


Care and Repair of the House 


By V. B. PHELAN 
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If 8 out of 9 
Newspaper Men Didn't Know— 


Nine top-notch newspaper men were 
talking at the big round table in the tall- 
windowed dining room of the National 
Press Club in Washington, D.C. Their 
names were names you see in bold-face 
type above news dispatches and magazine 
articles—men whose business it is to know 
more about more things than probably 
any other men in America. 


“Here's a question for you,” said a 
tenth correspondent, easing himself into 
his favorite chair. 

“What,” he asked, “is a secondary 
school?” 

Fight didn’t know. 

“Has il something to do with high 
schools?” ventured the ninth. 

If 8 out of 9 experienced news hawks 
don't know what a secondary school is, 
what does the average parent think when 
he hears or reads: Secondary schools, 
curriculums, Stanford achievement tests, 
or medians? 


Superintendents are not sibyls, princi- 
pals are not priests of twentieth-century 
Delphic mysteries of education. They 
are stewards of a public trust. 


American Education Week, November 
9 to 15, is the week they report on their 
stewardship. It is the schoolman’s and 
schoolwoman’s opportunity to tell citi- 
zens in plain English what modern 
education really is. It is their oppor- 
tunity to help thousands of communities 
to take stock of their greatest community 
enterprise—education. 


Many American Education Week 
speakers find it effective to paint local 
school conditions against the State or 
national scene. Useful facts for speakers 
can be found in Federal Office of Edu- 
cation perspectives of education. A list 
of 1,000 United States Publications on 
Education will be sent you free upon 
request. 
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The Schools and Unemployment 


By Maris 


M. Proffitt 


Educational Consultant and Specialist in Guidance and Industrial Education, Office of Education 


N PERIODS of national distress such as the present un- 
I employment situation represents it is common practice to 

inquire what this or that agency is doing toward remedying 
the adverse condition. At such times there is a general assump- 
tion that all social and economic institutions, whether directly 
or indirectly related to the national problem, should be checked 
to ascertain what they have done or may be expected to do in 
the way of relief measures. The question has been frequently 
asked, ‘‘What are the schools doing to help solve the unem- 
ment problem?’’ Numerous attempts have been made in 
various ways to find an objective answer to this question that 
will redound to the credit of the schools. 


How Increasedtaldi: 


wer of Schools Cuts Down Number of Young People Competing For Jobs 


In order to deal fairly with the schools in reference to this 
question it is necessary to bear in mind that the principal func- 
tion of public-school education is to provide effective training 
for citizenship, which implies efficiency in the performance of 
activities involving intellectual, social, moral, and vocational 
abilities. The extent to which the schools are discharging this 
responsibility in an acceptable manner may be measured by 
(a) the character of the training program provided and (b) the 
number of persons for whom the program is planned, that are 
enrolled for the educational training. The best answer, there- 
fore, to the question, ‘What are the public schools doing to 


——help—improve the unemployment situation,’’ is to be found 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF THE I6 AND 17 YEAR OLD POPULATION, NUMBERING 4,663,131 IN 1930,1S REPRESENTED 
| BY THE ENTIRE RECTANGLE PERCENTAGE ATTENDING SCHOOL, 57.3,1S REPRESENTED BY SHADED AREA UNDER 


LINE “A”—-TOTAL NUMBER, 2,669,857. 


PERCENTAGE WHICH WOULD BE OUT OF SCHOOL IF THE RATIO OF 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE TO POPULATION HAD REMAINED THE SAME AS IT WAS IN 1920, 14.4, 1S REPRESENTED BY 


DOUBLE CROSSHATCHING AND NUMBERS 671,492. 
i) 


SOLID BLACK REPRESENTS A DECREASE IN THE RATIO 


F SCHOOL ATTENDANCE TO POPULATION NUMBERING 3357 


82080—31——1 


41 


42 


through a study of present school enrollments and the types of 
work offered in the public schools. For this purpose a study 
was made of the comparative population and school attendance 
of 16 and 17 year-old boys and girls for the years 1920 and 
1930. The basic figures for this study were taken from the 
1930 census returns. 


Out of Competition for Employment 


g 

The results of this study show, thatlif the 1920 ratio-per-cent 
of school attendance to population for persons 16 and 17 years 
of age had remained the same as for 1920, 671,491 young people 
now attending scliool would be out of school and would be po- 
tential competitors with the adult group for employment. The 
holding powers of the schools over this potential wage-earning 
group varies considerably by States, but for the United States 
as a whole the percentage of 16 and 17 year-old boys and girls 
attending school increased from 42.9 per cent in 1920 to 57.3 
per cent in 1930. | The chart shows these percentages by States 
graphically. The accompanying table gives data for both 
population and school attendance. 


Population and school attendance of 16 and 17 year-old 
boys and girls 


Per eent | Per cent 
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In two States, North and South Carolina, there was a slight 
decrease in the percentage of the 16 and 17 year-old population 
attending school in 19380. For the former State, the percentage 
in 1920 was 50.1, in 1930 it was 49.3; for the latter it was 49.2 in 
1920 and 46.7 in 1930. 

In 1920 the total population of persons 16 and 17 years of age 
amounted to 3,828,131 of whom 2,057,422, or 53.7 per cent, 
were rural and 1,770,709, or 46.3 per cent, were urban; in 1930 
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this population group amounted to 4,663,137 of whom 2,289,544, 
or 49.1 per cent, were rural and 2,373,288, or 50.9 per cent, were 
urban. In 1920, 39.2 per cent of the urban population attended 
school and in 19380 there were 60.5 per cent in school. The 
percentage of the rural population attending school in 1920 was 
46.1 and in 1930 it was 53.9. 

In some of the States there was an absolute decrease in the 
rural population of this age group. Notwithstanding this fact, 
a few of these States made an absolute gain in the number of 
pupils attending school. For example, the rural population 
of this age group in Illinois in 1920 numbered 80,459; in 1930 
it had decreased to 77,874 yet the rural school attendance 
increased from 34,911 in 1920 to 42,211 in 1980. In Minnesota 
the rural populatien of this age numbered 55,582 in 1920 and 
only 54,806 in 1930. During this time, however, there was an 
absolute increase in school attendance of this group, the attend- 
ance for 1920 being 21,654 and for 1930 being 26,482. During 
the decade the rural population of Missouri decreased by 1,562, 
but there was an absolute increase in rural school attendance of 
1,180. 

Among the factors which may be mentioned as contributing 
during the past 10 years to the increased percentage in school 
attendance of the 16 and 17 year-old population group, with the 
consequent result of eliminating them as potential competitors 
with adults for employment. 

1. The increase in the amount and character of vocational 
training offered in the public schools. For example, in the day 
vocational-industrial schools of Buffalo there were enrolled in 
September, 1930, a total of 2,865 students, of whom 932, or 
39.4 per cent, were 16 and 17 years of age. While no comparable 
enrollment figures are available for 1920, the enrollment for that 
year would not exceed a small fraction of the 1930 enrollment. 
In 1930 there were in the United States, 981,649 pupils enrolled 
in all types of federally aided vocational classes. For classes 
in 1920 this enrollinent amounted to only 265,058. 

2. The age for compulsory school attendance has been 
increasing and the attendance laws have been better enforced. 

3. The age at which youth is accepted into employment is 
increasing. There are a number of factors operating to bring 
this about, two of which are the increasing need for technically 
trained and skilled workers and the increasing use of power 
machinery which tends to eliminate unskilled labor. 

4. There is a growing recognition by students, parents, and 
employers of the practical value of the educational training 
offered in the upper years of the public-school curriculum. 


ay) 
A Man to be Envied 


NE WOULD scarcely expect to find the outstanding 
world authority on the history of magic in the Office of 
Education. Yet that is where an expert, skilled at once in 
the blackest and brightest of arts, magic, and education, was 
to be found up until October 23. On that date Dr. Henry 
Ridgley Evans, assistant editor, retired after 44 years of con- 
tinuous service in the Office of Education. 

Every member of the staff who has known Doctor Evans 
secretly envies him. Think of retiring at 70 to an active life 
pursuing a hobby in which one stands preeminent in the 
world! Doctor Evans has orders for two books. His addresses 
will be the Library of Congress, the Bibliothéque National, 
Paris, and the British Museum. The best rewards of a life 
devoted to scholarship are the riches of accumulating interests. 

And Doctor Evans is a true scholar; expertly competent in 
his own field and yet a good companion in any other field of 
human activity. He was born two or more generations too 
soon. England appreciates a Doctor Evans with better dis- 
criinination than the United States. We in the Office of 
Education will miss his ability, his kindly counsel, and his 
example of the easy poise of a Southern gentleman. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS COPY OF THE GUTENBERG BIBLE 1S IN THREE VOLUMES 


“The Greatest Book in the World”’ 


HE PRICELESS gem of the Voll- 

behr collection is the Gutenberg 

Bible, the costliest piece of printing 
existing anywhere. Mrs. Harkness in 1926 
paid for the copy on paper, which she 
gave to Yale University, about $120,000. 
That was known as the Melk copy, from 
the Melk Monastery in Austria, which had 
long owned tit. The Melk copy is 385 
millimeters in height, 267 in width, and 
it is on paper. The Vollbehr copy is 407 
millimeters high, 280 in width, and it is 
on vellum. 

In 1911 Henry Huntington bought at 
auction in New York a vellum copy for 
$50,000—the highest price ever paid for a 
book up to that time. It is 8 inillimeters 
taller and 10 millimeters wider than the 
Vollbehr copy; it lacked two leaves. The 
Vollbehr copy is complete and perfect. 

On July 3, 1930, when the appropriation 
for the Vollbehr collection was approved, 
the Libiary of Congress copy was reposing 
in the Benedictine Monastery of St. Paul, 
in the Valley of the Lavant in Carinthia, a 
mountain province in the western part of 
Austria, 150 miles northeast of Venice. 

In an old abbey whose recorded history 
reaches back more than 800 years, our 
great book had been carefully guarded 
since 1809, more than 120 years. Before 
that it had been preserved for more than 


NotE.—A later issue of Scoot LirE will tell the 
story of how the United States purchased Dector Voll- 
behr’s remarkable collection of 3,616 incunabula (liter- 
ally ‘‘eradle books” printed before 1500) which reveal 
fifteenth-century culture and customs in everything 
from cooking to mathematics. 


By Frederick W. Ashley 


Chief Assistant Librarian, Library of Congress 


It belongs to the American people— 
the $300,000 Gutenberg Bible recently 
purchased for the Library of Congress. 


300 years in another Benedictine Monas- 
tery at St. Blasius in the Black Forest 
which had acquired it in Paris soon after 
publication, perhaps as early as 1465. 
When the troubles begun by the French 
Revolution began to spread eastward and 
armies began to cross the Rhine, here only 
15 miles distant, and works of literature 
and art became the prey of invaders, a 
safer place was sought. 


A Book That Was “Lost” 


St. Blasius is in the southern part of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, about a 
dozen miles from the border of Switzer- 
land. In 1794 the archives and the best 
books of the Monastery were taken into 
Switzerland; later removed to Upper 
Austria (the records of these wanderings 
are still preserved). After 15 years migra- 
tion the treasures were taken to St. Paul 
in the Lavant Valley. While at St. 
Blasius, bibliographers who had begun 
about 1760 to take special interest in 
early printed Bibles had known about 
this copy and had come from considerable 
distances to see it. But the 15 years of 
anxiety had taught to the Benedictines 
the lesson of caution. Even the best 
informed bibliographers lost track of this 
copy; even as late as 1886 one of them 


suggested in a printed book that our 
Bible must have perished as old parch- 
ment, used up by the goldsmiths or book- 
binders in the Black Forest. 

(The bindings of many old volumes are 
made up of parchment that had once been 
leaves in older books or manuscripts. 
Goldsmiths were among the greatest 
‘fenemies of books,” far,more destructive 
than bookworms. A goldbeater’s mold 
is a collection of about 800 leaves of 
parchment or vellum fixed in a metal 
frame. Between these parchment leaves 
flattened pieces of gold are placed and 
hammered out into gold leaf.) 

The Bible, however, had not perished. 
In 1851, in a description of the rarities 
existing at the St. Paul Monastery, in a 
library journal published at Leipzig, is 
mentioned the Gutenberg 42-line Bible, 
as one of the most beautiful and most 
costly ornaments of the St. Paul library. 
We have long had that journal in the 
Library of Congress. In 1900 Paul 
Schwenke, one of Germany’s foremost 
modern bibliographers, rediscovered it at 
St. Paul and in 1923 he published a 
learned essay (in his book entitled ‘‘Jo- 
hann Gutenberg’s 42-line Bible’) de- 
scribing the copy. 


Ad Multa Saecula 


In 1926 the abbot of St. Paul announeed 
in the New Free Press (Vienna) that the 
Bible had been sold to Doctor Vollbehr. 
Doctor Vollbehr had made a contract 
with the abbey authorities for its purchase 
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for $150,000. The Austrian government 
then intervened and told the monastery 
that the price must be raised to $250,000. 
Doctor Vollbehr agreed and paid down a 
considerable deposit. When he came to 
settle for it in 1930, heavy interest charges, 
an export tax of $25,000 and other items 
brought his total outlay up to more than 
$300,000. 

As soon as he had seen the bulk of his 

collection of 3,000 volumes safely delivered 
at the Library of Congress, he went to 
Europe to get the Book—‘ Greatest 
Book in the World.” It happened that 
the Librarian of Congress was in Europe, 
and he took advantage of his presence 
there to meet Doctor Vollbehr in St. 
Paul and saw the Bible in the hands of the 
venerable religious order that had guarded 
it for almost 500 years. The transfer of 
the Bible was the occasion of some cere- 
mony, at which Doctor Peissl, of the 
monastery staff, addressing Doctor Voll- 
behr, said in part: ‘‘Dear Doctor, we are 
about to put into your hands the most 
precious jewel of our archives. 
The alienation of this famous work was a 
necessity brought about by a financial 
crisis in consequence of the Great War. 
We hold responsible for this grievous loss 
those who conjured up the World War. 
As our monastery was going to convert 
the book into victuals, you became the 
saver of our lives by its purchase. Special 
thanks are due to you by preserving the 
book from becoming an object of com- 
merce, since you are putting it in the 
Library of Congress, where it will be a 
possession forever, far more accessible to 
the world than ever before. We congratu- 
late you, dear Doctor, and the United 
States of America upon the acquisition 
of this ‘Book of Books,’ with the formula 
of benediction, ‘Ad multa saecula.’ God 
have you in his keeping.” 


Let No Man See It Without Reverence 


August 16 witnessed the delivery of the 
Bible to the United States at the American 
Legation in Vienna. Our Minister, Mr. 
Stockton, sealed the books (for it is in three 
volumes) in a water-tight metal case, in- 
closed them in a cubical trunk, sealed the 
trunk with the seals of the legation, and 
sent it, for Doctor Putnam, by special 
legation courier to the deck of the Levia- 
than in Cherbourg Harbor, and de- 
livered it to Doctor Putnam, who brought 
it across. Two of our people brought it 
to Washington on the day the steam- 
ship reached New York. 

Back at St. Paul, two days after the 
Bible had started on its way to America, 
a windstorm swept through the Lavant 
Valley and a bolt of lightning striking a 


spire above the monastery made a con- 
siderable breach in it. 

Henry Stevens, the famous American 
book dealer and bibliophile who spent 
most of his life in England, wrote this 
about 1872 to George Brinley, to whom 


Book Week 


November 15-21,1931 


he had sold the second Gutenberg Bible 
to come to America. 

“Pray, sir, ponder for a moment and 
appreciate the rarity and importance of 
this precious consignment from the Old 
World to the New. Not only is it the 
first Bible, but it is the first book ever 
printed. It was read in Europe half a 
century before America was discovered. 
Please suggest to your deputy that he 
uncover his head while in the presence of 
this great book. Let no customhouse 
official or other man, in or out of author- 
ity, see it without first reverently raising 
his hat. It is not possible for many men 
to touch or even look upon a page of a 
Gutenberg Bible.” 

The text of this Bible is what has been 
called for hundreds of years the ‘‘Vul- 
gate,” which means the text ‘‘commonly”’ 
circulated—the Latin edition, translated 
from the Hebrew, Greek, and earlier 
Latin manuscripts in which various parts 
of the Scriptures had existed from earliest 
times. The Vulgate was the work of the 
greatest scholar of his age, who about the 
year 382 A. D. left the luxury and learn- 
ing of Rome where he had been secretary 
to Pope Damasus to spend the rest of his 
life (about 35 years) in a monk’s cell in 
Bethlehem. (He finished his translation 
about the year 404 A. D.) He was called 
in Greek, Hieronymous, which means 
“sacred name.’”’ We call him St. Jérome 
or Jcréme. For a thousand years his ver- 
sion of the Bible existed only in manu- 
scripts of which about 8,000 are still ex- 
tant, most of them now more than 480 
years old, many of them very much older. 
“It is to St. Jerome that Europe stands 
forever indebted for the preservation of 
her spiritual and intellectual inheritance 
from the deluge of northern barbarism. 
Upon the Vulgate the whole literature 
of Western Europe depended from the 


time Christianity became the prevailing ° 


religion down to the time of 
Reformation.” 

It was the Vulgate that Wycliffe trans- 
lated into English (about A. D. 1360) 
a hundred years before Gutenberg made 
the first printed Bible; but Wycliffe’s 
version wasn’t put into print until 1864, 
over 500 years after it was translated. 
The Vulgate is the authorized Catholic 


the 
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version of the Bible in Latin. It con- 
tains the Apocrypha as well as the Old 
Testament and the New. Catholics 
translated it into English beginning about 
1582 and ending in 1610, at Douai in 
France—whence the English Bible for 
Catholics is frequently called the Douai 
Bible—The Vulgate in English. (Modern 
editions omit the Apocrypha.) It does 
not radically differ in thought from the 
King James version of 1607. 


How lis Age Is Known 


England, the country which more than 
any other in after years was to be dis- 
tinguished by its zeal in printing and 
circulating the Bible, was almost the last 
country in Europe in which a Bible in the 
common language of the country was 
printed. The first New Testament in 
English was printed in Cologne in only 
1525, and the first English Bible (the 
whole Bible) to be printed in England 
came from the press of James Nycolson 
in London, in 1537. 

It is to be expected that the first book 
printed will be found to differ from the 
books that followed it. The Gutenberg 
Bible differs in that it gives no informa- 
tion as to the time when it was printed or 
the place or the printer. It has no title 
page, no colophon (or closing statement 
giving some of the information usually 
found on a title page). Its 641 pages are 
unnumbered; they are without catch- 
words to show the sequence of the pages. 

How, then, do we know its age? 

There exists in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale in Paris a copy of this Bible in two 
volumes, at the end of each of which the 
rubricator has left note that he finished 
illuminating and binding the second 
volume on Assumption Day (August 15), 
1456, and the first volume on St. Barthol- 
omew’s Day (August 24), 1456. (St. 
Bartholomew’s Day in Paris—116 years 
before the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day in 1572. What ages in the history 
of man have passed since then!) There- 
fore, it is certain that the printing of the 
book was finished before those dates. 
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The poem ’Tis Splendid to Live So 
Grandly, sometimes called ‘‘ Washing- 
ton’s Birthday,” by Margaret E. Sangster, 
printed on page 28 of ScHoou Lire for 
October, 1931, as the most popular and 
useful poetry selection for declamatory 
contests on the subject of Washington, 
should have carried the line ‘From 
LeRow’s Pieces for Every Occasion, pub- 
lished by Noble & Noble, New York,”’ 
since the copyright to the book from 
which this poem was taken is held by the 
publishing house. 


School Sickness 


By James Frederick Rogers, M. D. 


Consultant in Hygiene and Specialist in Health Education, Office of Education 


T THESESSION of the White House 
Conference dealing with the funda- 
mental facts of child development 

it was most solemnly announced by one of 
the distinguished conferees that ‘‘no two 
children are alike.’ The emanation of 
such a pronouncement from so august a 
body would seem to rival the emergence 
of a mouse from the traditional travail 
of a mountain. But a mouse is more 
marvelous than a mountain and this 
declaration of the White House Confer- 
ence is, to our thinking, the most momen- 
tous which that important body brought 
forth. 

There was mention at this same session 
of the conference of a not uncommon 
condition of childhood called ‘‘school 
sickness.’”’ If the pedagogues concerned 
had known and acted on the conference 
conclusion just referred to there would 
be no school sickness. Now that the 
conference has been held and its conclu- 
sions broadcasted there is no further 
excuse for the existence of this disease. 
The subject is, however, scheduled for a 
meeting of school physicians in the fall 
of 1931 but possibly it will then be only 
of historic interest. 

The term ‘“‘school sickness” was first 
used, we believe, by Dr. J. V. Treynor, 
of Council Blufis, Iowa. He described 
the condition as characterized by nervous- 
ness, irritability, restlessness, anxiety, and 
a highly emotional state. The child 
usually has a poor appetite, he sleeps 
badly, and may have night terrors. These 
symptoms begin soon after school com- 
mences and grow worse as the term ad- 
vances. They are aggravated by mental 
examinations and by athletic contests. 
The child improves during vacations but 
not wholly, for daily the shadow of the 
schoollooms nearer. With a longer school 
year the outcome might be more serious 
for, although the child is usually tena- 
cious of life, there have been school sui- 
cides. Not al) children have school sick- 
ness which emphasizes the fact that 
children are not alike. 


It Does Not Originate With the Child 


School sickness does not originate with 
the child. If possible the child would 
not be in school and he has no desire to 


be sick save with an ailment that may © 


prevent school attendance. He is obliged 
by well-intended human laws to go to 
school. The school-sick child happens to 
be one for whom school provision, in 


keeping with nature’s law that no two 
children are alike, is not made to coincide 
with the requirements of the human 
statute. 

In too many school systems, children 
(no two of whom are alike even if they 
are twins) are expected to pass through 
the same courses at the same speed or 
be labeled “D,’’ ‘‘dull,” “retarded,” ‘‘in- 
ferior,”’ ete. The more sensitive child, 
who can not keep the pace in one or 
more subjects, does his utmost under the 
well-intended stimulus and the result of 
the impossible struggle is an illness as real 
as measles, and unfortunately, far more 
drawn out and full of misery. In the way 
of prevention of this disease Doctor 
Treynor suggests that the child’s report 
card should bear only the remarks, ‘‘satis- 
factory”’ or ‘‘unsatisfactory,” and satis- 


Have schools produced a new 
disease of childhood? ‘‘School sick- 


ness’? has been identified recently 
as an illness brought about by 
“pressure.” 


“Even tuberculosis 
will not work such havoc with the 
child save in the final stages,” 
writes Doctor Rogers in this article 
which superintendents and teachers 
will want to read. 


factory will mean ‘“‘that the child is doing 
as well as we might naturally expect him 
to do, taking into consideration his age, 
his mentality, his health, his degree of 
social adjustment in schoolroom, and his 
emotional poise.’’ Above everythi g he 
would rid the schools of ‘‘the one great 
evil—pressure.’”’ It can not be denied 
that pressure exists. When visiting a 
class for physically delicate and possibly 
tuberculous children in one of our eastern 
cities recently we were informed by the 
special teacher that the pupils in this 
class were permitted to proceed in their 
studies ‘‘at'their own pace.’ This meant 
that only 100 pupils out of about 75,000 
are wholly exempt from conditions which 
may produce school sickness and we have 
no doubt that not a few of the 100 were 
in the special classes because of poor 
nutrition produced by nothing more or 
less than anxiety over school work in 
regular classes. In the Charlottenburg 
open-air school, from which all others of 
its kind have descended, ‘‘mental strain 
and crowding, at the expense of physical 


welfare, for the sake of passing examina- 
tions or making grades, was not tolerated.” 
But mental strain and overcrowding at 
the expense of child welfare goes on in 
not a few schools every day of every 
school year. 

Education is supposed to be the process 


‘of drawing out such possibilities as the 


child possesses along mental lines. No 
two children can proceed at the same pace 
in juggling figures, memorizing facts, 
or learning languages (living or dead) and 
it is not a very intelligent agent which 


‘expects or tries to make them do so. 


Nature’s efforts have always been in 
the opposite direction from uniformity 
both in structure and function. 


The Effect of School Sickness 


For the school-sick child home study 
merely prolongs the emotional tu moil, 
shortens the hours of sleep, further reduces 
the appetite and more surely interferes 
with nutrition. And well it may, for the 
hours of home study are of necessity 
longer because less productive than for 
the different child of whose proficiency 
the teacher is unjustly proud, and who is 
stimulated by ‘‘success”’ into superhealth. 

We have known a school in which there 
was no pressure save that which produced 
attention to business (which has nothing 
to do with school sickness). There was 
no attempt at producing equality; there 
was no retardation; there were no I. Q.’s.; 
there were no special teachers who saw 
the universe reflected in their one subject; 
there was no home study; there were no 
report cards; there was no unhappiness 
due to the school; there was no school 
sickness. Perhaps this was all wrong. 
There was abundance and variety of 
work, done according to differing aptitudes 
and to the best of abilities. The product 
was not standardized, and would not now 
be acceptable for running through college 
courses and branding with a B. 8. or other 
initials recognized in the market. But 
education ought to be of, and for, life and 
not merely for escaping ‘‘Ds’’ in some 
dead (but not yet buried) language, or 
in surviving some other means of mental 
“discipline” the value of which has never 
actually been proven. 

We make much to-day of medical 
inspection (largely, we fear, for making 
children uniform and preventing ‘‘re- 
tardation”’) but the physical defects met 

(Continued on p. 58) 
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The Two Official Portraits of Washington 


By Henry R. Evans 


Assistant Editor, Office of Education 


of his countrymen,”’ but he lives in history, poetry, song, 

and story, to say nothing of painting and sculpturc. 
Innumerable are the paintings, engravings, medalJions, and 
statues of bronze and marble of the “Father of his Country” 
that adorn our art galleries, schools, public buildings, and 
squares. It is only fitting on the eve of the bicentennial cele- 
bration of the birth of Washington that the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission, with headquarters at the capital of 
the United States, should select two representative likenesses— 
one by Gilbert Stuart, the other by Houdon—as official portraits 
of Washington. Copies of the Stuart painting will be distributed 
to all schools in the United States. The two portraits, one in 
oil and one in marble, were chosen by the commission on the 
ground that they bear the closest resemblance to Washington, 
according to the best opinions of his contemporaries. 

It was, perhaps, without any particular symbolical meaning 
in view that a pictorial replica of the bust of Washington by 
France’s most famous portrait sculptor, Jean Antoine Houdon, 
was selected, but nevertheless the symbolism is significant. 
Without the aid of France the American Revolution might have 
proved a failure; at least vietory would have been postponed to 
an indefinite period. With this fact in mind, it is most fitting, 
then, that the bust by Houdon, a Frenchman, should have been 
chosen by the commission as one of its official portraits of the 
great soldier, statesman, and patriot. A halo of romance sur- 
rounds the making of the bust, which is bound up with the his- 
tory of the Washington statue by Houdon in the capitol at 
Richmond, Va. The story is as follows: 

On June 22, 1784, the Legislature of Virginia resolved: 
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(yon WASHINGTON not only ‘‘Tives in the hearts 


That the Exccutive be requested to take measures for pro- 
curing a statuc of General Washington, to be of the finest 
marble and the best workmanship, with the following inscrip- 
tion on its pedestal: 

The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia 

Have caused this statue to be erected 
As a monument of affection and gratitude to 
George Washington; 
Wh 


0 
United to the Endowments of the Hero the Virtues of the 


atriot 
And exerting both in establishing the liberties of his country, 
Has rendered his name dear to his fellow citizens 
And given the world an immortal example 
of true Glory.! 

“This action,” say Hart and Biddle, in their life of Houdon, 
“was destined to come to fuller fruition than the action of Con- 
gress, proposed a year earlier, ‘that an equestrian statue should 
be erected to General Washington.’ Yet it was the anticipation 
of making this equestrian statue for Congress that enabled 
Thomas Jefferson to secure the services of Houdon, then the 
greatest living seulptor, and without a pecr since, to model the 
pedestrian statue for the State of Virginia.” ? 


In pursuance of the above resolution, Governor Harrison of 
Virginia, on July 1, 1784, wrote to Charles Willson Peale, the 
famous portrait painter of Philadelphia, to paint a full-length 
picture of General Washington, ‘‘to have it packed up in the 
most secure manner and shipped in the first ship bound for 
France to the address of the Honorable Thomas Jefferson.’’ 
Governor Harrison then wrote to Jefferson apprising him of the 
affair, and directed him to confer with Benjamin Franklin, then 


1 Hickey’s ‘‘Constitution of the United States,”’ Philadelphia, 1847, p. 206. 
? Memoirs of the life and works of Jean Antoine Houdon. By Charles A. Hart 
and Edward Biddle. Philadelphia, 1911. 
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in Paris, to secure a sculptor of eminence to execute the statue 


of Washington. 


“*The painting,’ remark Hart and Biddle, ‘‘was duly for- 
warded to Jefferson, who, on April 15, 1785, acknowledged its 


safe arrival to the Governor, but what 
became of it has been an interesting 
inquiry for many years. It may be rest- 
ing somewhere in France, unknown.’’ 


Abandons Statue of Louis XVI 


Jefferson immediately communicated 
with Houdon, who declared that a statue 
could not be perfectly donc from a picture, 
but so enthusiastic was the sculptor to 
accomplish the work that he offered to 
go to America for the purpose of forming 
the bust from the life, leaving all his work 
in abeyance. At that time Houdon was 
engaged in making a statue of the King of 
France, the unfortunate Louis XVI, but 
he evidently thought there was greater 
glory to be attained in limning in marble 
the face of the hero of the century, the 
immortal George Washington. 

Lafayette sent by Houdon’s hand a 
letter to Washington, written July 4, 1785, 
in which he expressed himself as follows: 
“Nothing but the love of glory and his 
respect for you could induce him to cross 
the seas, as his business here far exceeds 
his leisure, and his numerous and gratified 
friends make him very happy at home.” 

Provided also with letters of introduc- 
tion from Jefferson to Washington, Richard 
Henry Lee, Monroe, and the entire Virginia 
delegation in Congress, Houdon, accom- 
panied by Benjamin Franklin, set sail on 
July 28, 1785, for the United States, taking 
with him three French workmen. He 
landed at Philadelphia on September 14, 
1785, and arrived at Mount Vernon on 
October 2. A Mr. Perin, a French gen- 
tleman living in Alexandria, Va., acted as 
interpreter for the sculptor, who knew 
little or no English. The cast of Wash- 
ington’s face was made in the presence of 
James Madison on October 13, 1785. 
“Fortunately,” say Hart and Biddle, ‘‘and 
most marvelous to relate, the mask of 
Washington’s face, cast from the matrix 
taken from his living features, exists to-day, 
and has recently come into possession of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. It was taken 
to Paris by Houdon, who showed it to 
Rembrandt Peale in his studio in 1808, 
when Peale painted Houdon’s portrait, 
now in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts.” 


Life Mask in Morgan Collection 


At the sale of Houdon’s effects after his 
decease in 1828 this mask was purchased 
by Robert Walsh, of Philadelphia, who 


brought it to America, and later it became the property of 
John Struthers, a Scotch stonecutter in that city, who had in 
his employ a German sculptor named Ferdinand Pettrick, to 
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Pettrick returned to Europe and settled in Rome, where he was 


known and assisted in his old age by the eminent Ameri- 


GILBERT STUART, A SELF PORTRAIT 


A million copies of his Atheneum portrait of George 
BP escineton will be distributed this year to the 
schools. 


2 2.8 


— 


JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 


He made the King of France wait while he came to 
the United States to do a portrait bust of George 
Washington. 


whom in 1839 he gave the Houdon life mask of Washington. 


on the good ship Planter, bound for Philadelphia. 
artisan went along to put it up. The statue was placed in 
the rotunda of the capitol at Richmond on May 14, 1796. It 


can poct and sculptor, William Wetmore Story, and from 
his deathbed at Palestrina, Pettrick sent his wife with the 


life mask to Story, desiring that he should 
become the possessor of this, the most 
important iconographic memorial of the 
grcat Washington that exists, and Story 
bought it. 

When Story died the mask passed to his 
sculptor son, Waldo Story, who, in Febru- 
ary, 1908, soldit to Mr. Morgan. ‘This,’ 
say our authors, “‘is the history and ped- 
igree of the only mask from Washington’s 
face that is authentic, the plaster faces 
exhibited in many public collections as 
‘Houdon’s mask of Washington’ being 
nothing but casts from the face of a Hou- 
don bust.’’ 

Houdon modeled a bust of Washington 
from life at Mount Vernon in October, 
1785. It, or a replica of it, was exhibited 
to Congress and to Franklin, Hopkinson, 
Thomson, and others, who praised it highly. 
This bust the sculptor presented to Ben- 
jamin Franklin. What has become of it 
is unknown. 

When Houdon returned home he took 
with him the life mask of Washington. 
The bust which he modeled and cast at 
Mount Vernon was brought over to France 
by his workmen on another ship. This 
bust Houdon preserved with reverent care, 
as he did the life mask, until his death, 
and at the sale of his effects it was bought 
by M. Walferdin, who bequeathed it to 
the Louvre. 


Gouverneur Morris Posed 


Some confusion has arisen in the minds 
of certain writers regarding the authen- 
ticity of Houdon’s bust. First, as to its 
having been modeled from life. But this 
is set at rest by Washington himself, who, 
in his diary, records sitting for his bust 
to Houdon. In the inventory of Wash- 
ington’s estate we find the following: 
“One bust of General Washington in 
plaster from life.” 

“During the three weeks spent at 
Mount Vernon,” says Paul Wilstach, in 
his Mount Vernon, ‘‘Houdon made a life 
mask and modeled a bust which has re- 
mained in the mansion ever since. With 
this life mask and measurements of the 
person of the General and memoranda 
concerning his dress, he returned to Paris. 
There Gouverneur Morris posed for the 
figure and Houdon modeled the head 
from the mask and memory.” 

The statue of Washington, which bears 
the date of 1788, was not completed until 
1791. It was shipped at Havre in 1796 
A French 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE, PART I, ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, CAIRO, EGYPT 


Evaluating School Credits of Foreign Students | 


By James F. Abel 


Chief, Division of Foreign School Systems, Office of Education 


countries is a live and practical busi- 

ness to the four members of the 
Division of Foreign School Systems in the 
Office of Education. It throbs with the 
hopes, fears, ambitions, sorrows, and 
humors of men and women of other coun- 
tries who are in the United States or who 
wish to come here. In the latter case it 
plays a part in the laws relating to non- 
quota immigrants. It is not in any sense 
an abstract and abstruse study to us; 
motivation is sharp and driving; interest 
is constant and keen. 

The puzzled examiner for admission 
to medical and dental colleges in the 
State of Dlinois wrote to this office on 
March 1, 1919, to ask if certain institu- 
tions in Canada ‘‘rank with our average 
4-year secondary schools.’ Some six 
weeks later the registrar of the University 
of Virginia wanted to know what to do 
with a young man who held a certificate 
from the North China American School 
at Tungshien, China. These first two 
questions started the two kinds of requests 
from the two main classes of persons who 
ask us questions: Questions from (1) cre- 
dential bureaus in State departments of 
education, and (2) college and university 
registrars, about (a) schools abroad, and 
(6) individuals trained in those schools. 
Incidentally the first letter asked us to 
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Gems the schools of foreign 


solve that puzzle of how a foreign student 
can be admitted to a medical college in 
the United States, a puzzle that seems to 
get worse as time goes on. 


120 Cases in September 


Other requests, 15 to be exact, came in 
1919. The number fell to 3 in 1920, rose 
to 30 in 1921, stayed in the forties for the 
following two years, doubled to 83 a year 
later, and added some 50 per cent the 
next year, 1925. I change now from 
calendar to fiscal years; the 18 months 
from January 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, 
brought 359 inquiring letters to the divi- 
sion. Business looked up steadily after 
that. Apparently the registrars were 
passing the word from one to another 
that here was a labor-saving device, for 
new clients were constantly joining our 
correspondents. From a monthly aver- 
age in 1927-28 of about 25 ‘‘cases,”’ as 
we call them, the work grew to almost 50 
a month in 1930-31, and in September 
just passed reached the record of 
120. 

They are not large figures as statistics 
go, but consider that handling a single 
case sometimes takes an entire day or 
even two or three of a work month of 
about 22 days and that on rare occasions 
as many as 50 documents written in a 
foreign language come with one case. 


Then you will understand what the sen- 
tence ‘motivation is sharp and driving” 
in the first paragraph means. Neither 
busy registrars nor anxious applicants 
like to wait, especially when the school 
year is opening, and there is a dead-line 
date after which one can not register. 
Nor do we want to keep them wait- 
ing. 

To-day, as J] write, Mr. Turosienski is 
working on case No. 2948-W, the latest 
set of papers, for a student from a normal 
school in Norway, so that we are now 
nearing 3,000 separate records of human 
training, a valuable collection. They are 
from almost every country in the world, 
all of Europe, most of Asia, North America 
and South America, and much of Africa; 
even Malta, Cyprus, Trinidad, Jamaica, 
Java, and other island countries, large or 
small, have furnished numbers according 
to their sizes. Afghanistan, Abyssinia, 
Nepal, Bhutan, and Thibet are not yet 
on our list, but they may be at any time. 
The papers that came with the cases were 
issued by many sorts of educational or- 
ganizations. 

To return to the source of those papers, 
some of them are from the very old, 
honorable, and dignified universities found- 
ed long before America was discovered. 
Probably the savants on their faculties— 
or whatever they were called then— 
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shook their wise licads at the folly of that 
man Columbus, but students from those 
same universities now come to try to 
discover by way of graduate study the 
country he happened upon in his quest. 
Others are from colleges, lusty or weak, 
that are mere infants in years as taken 
into account in the history of education. 
By far most of the credentials are from 
those schools that call themselves second- 
ary and teach pupils from nearly any age 
above 5 to any below 21. They count 
the number of years they are to have the 
child as 8 or 9 in Germany, 8 in Hungary, 
12 or 7 in France, 5 or 6 in most of Latin 
America, and so on through many varia- 
tions that make it very hard indeed to 
tell whether the secondary school graduate 
of some other country is longer or shorter 
or better or worse trained than the aver- 
age 15-unit youngster in the United States. 
A few are purely primary or elementary 
school reports, papers sent by eager men 
or women who hope they will open the 
way to that university training which 
foreigners prize so highly because it is 
denied to such large numbers of them. 


“Learned to Apply’ Soviel Test 


The credentials vary in fori as much as 
n source. Here is a parchment couched 
in Latin, engraved, 
signed, and sealed and 
giving the holder the 
highest title for scho- 
lastic achievement 
that may be had in his 
country. In the next 
mail comes a pitiful, 
soiled, torn scrap of 
paper cherished and 
guarded by some onc 
driven out of his coun- 
try during war time. 
Sometimes in odd 
ways they reflect po- 


litical changes. Ger- 
man credentials no 
longer contain the 


word Kéniglich (Roy- 
al); if the old printed 
forms are used, it is 
crossed out. In the Soviet Union, the 
double-headed eagle, emblem of imperial 
authority, that adorned the gymnasial 
certificate of maturity with its long list 
of subjects studied and careful grades 
given for each, is replaced by the sickle 
and hammer at the head of the curt 
statement that the holder has studied 
and learned to apply the few subjects 
offered in the unified labor-school. No 
grades are given; “learned to apply’’ 
is the criterion. 

Because of these interesting variations 
the office began early in the work to make 
photostat copies of many of the creden- 
tials. It now has a considerable number 
of them, a collection unique in the United 
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States and probably not cqualled abroad. 
While the credentials must, in general, be 
held as confidential or semiconfidential 
records, two are reproduced here as 
examples. You may read the one on 
this page if you wish; there is nothing 
especially confidential about it. 

That leads to the language question. 
We insist that if practicable the treden- 
tials of the student come to us either as 
originals or certified copies, in the language 
of the country in which they were issued. 
We wish to translate—I do not mean 
transliterate—them here, bring those parts 
of them that can be told in the school 
language of the United States, over into 
it, and leave the parts for which we have 
no fairly equal terms, in the original 
tongue to be explained at length if 
necessary. That avoids having opinions 
thrust upon us by transliterators. 

The distinction between the things 
that can and those that can not be changed 
into our language is fairly clear; so also is 
that between translation and trans- 
literation. Héhere anstalten in German 
transliterates into higher institutions but 
higher institutions with us means colleges 
and universities and their various annexas 
tions, while héhere anstalten in Germany 
are schools that teach mainly on our 
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high-school levels. The translation must 
show that, or both the inquiring registrar 
and the student will suffer. The word 
gymnasium in German, ginnasio in 
Italian, gimnazija in Lithuanian, and 
common enough to most Wuropean 
languages as the name of a distinct type 
of school has no equivalent in that scnse 
in English. The same is true of many 
other educational terms in foreign lan- 
guages. Proper names of schools and 
names of certificates must in nearly all 
cases be left in the original language. 
They are special terms and if changed 
into English the identification is lost. 
The American who tries to understand 
the schools of other countries must widen 
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his knowledge and use of words rapidly 
if he wishes to suceced. He will find 
this out suddenly and forcefully if he 
will begin by reading English-of-England 
schoolmen’s language with his English-of- 
the-United States background and way of 
expressing it in speech and writing. 

Naturally you wish to know, if the 
papers come from most of the countries 
of the world, how we translate so many 
languages. The reply is simply that the 
division is being formed of people who 
understand education and languages, not 
an impossible combination by any means 
and one that should be more common than 
it is, since most doctors of philosophy in 
education are supposed to know at least 
_two foreign languages. We handle at 
present about 24 tongues from the Latin, 
Germanic, Slavonic, and Ugro-Finnish 
groups but must depend on the courtesy 
of the Library of Congress, the Depart- 
ment of State, and other branches of the 
Government for help in the oriental 
languages. Moreover, in our study and 
use of the languages we have that same 
strong motivation here that compels the 
study of comparative education. 


Strong Library Helps 


Thus far I have had 
in mind only those 
cases that come with 
all the papers needful 
for forming an opinion. 
Difficult as they some- 
times are, they are 
always easy in com- 
parison with the many 
requests that lack the 
ordinary data about 
time, place, name of 
school, studies, and 
kindred matters that 
should be on any kind 
of a school credential. 
Of course such situa- 
tions can always be 
handled by the exam- 
ination for admission, 
but that method is 
cumbersome and the mere fact that the 
registrars send in such papers means 
that they wish to avoid it if possible. 

Fortunately, through the years, the 
Office of Education has built up in its 
library a decidedly strong collection of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals on 
education in foreign countries, particu- 
larly public education, and often the ma- 
terial for giving an opinion on a certificate 
granted even in the eighties or nineties is 
right at hand. The collection is not so 
adequate for technical, agricultural, and 
other special kinds of training, cither pub- 
lic or private. For present-day ereden- 
tials, in addition to the books that are 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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Celebration by Mail 


F ANYONE had ever predicted that 
the United States would or could hold 

a national celebration by mail, he would 
have been branded a blithering idiot. 
Yet that is exactly what is happening this 
year. 

The United States George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Cominission is conduct- 
ing what is probably the first mail order 
celebration in the history of the world. 
Hitherto great national celebrations have 
consisted of 100,000 patient people 
crowding Pennsylvania Avenue to sce our 
well-dressed Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps pass by while the other millions of 
Americans seized upon the opportunity 
to fish, visit Aunt Mary in the country, 
or attend motion pictures. But this year 
it will be different. The commission has 
resolved that on the two hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth George Washington 
will be really first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

The commission, instead of being the 
headquarters for parades and a speakers’ 
marathon, is the center for distributing 
literature and services. It is providing 
suggestions and aids which will enable 
every community, club, and school to 
develop its own George Washington 
programs. 

With February 22 still more than four 
months off it is astounding to find that 
the commission has already distributed 
4,228,147 pieces of literature. One day 
early in October three freight cars arrived 
in Washington bringing 1,000,000 copies 
of the Gilbert Stuart painting of George 
Washington, which will be sent to every 
schoolroom of the Nation. These two 
facts, coupled with the information on the 
variety of the commission’s publications 
and services available to schools which 
are listed in this and other issues of 
Scuoo. Lire, measure the remarkable 
proportions to which this, our first celc- 
bration by mail, has grown. 
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CovER PAGE OF THE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL SONG 


Copies of this song, written by the famous composer of ‘‘ Over there,” will be sent free by the commission to 
teachers of music. Copies of the school pageant ‘‘ Childhood daysin Washington’s time’’ will be avail- 
able also from the commission about the time this issue reachesthereaders. Watchin December SCHOOL 
Lire for a list of free materials schools can obtain in connection with the bicentennial celebration. 


David Starr Jordan’s Creed’ 


TAND FOR SOMETHING—something worthy to build a life around. As your 
aim, so your lifeis. Your purpose, like an amulet, will guard you from failure. While 
it remains intact, your life can not be broken. Poverty can not hold you down, disease 
can not weaken, adversity can not crush. Your life remains, and you alone can break 
it. It takes a strong impulse to live a life out totheend. If you live to no true purpose, 
your life is a burden on the atmosphere, and death will come to you long before you 
even suspect it. All around you are those who have died already—perhaps never 
have lived at all. More terrible than ghosts or disembodied spirits is the spectacle 
we see every day of spiritless bodies—the forms of those who move and breathe when 
we know them to be dead. , 
And so, when as year by year your paths diverge over the earth, let us hope and 
pray that you may live your lives out to the end; that at every roll call in this world, 
when you answer to your names, it will be in the full certainty that you are still alive. 


! This penetratingly realistic but courageous ideal was what David Starr Jordan lived by. It was fitting 
that it should be read at the memorial service for Doctor Jordan held at the headquarters of the National 
Education Association in Washington, D, C., on September 21. Commissioner of Education William John 
Cooper said, when he read the two challenging paragraphs at the memorial service, that Doctor Jordan had 
spoken them in his last commencement address to the students of the University of Indiana before depart- 
ing from that institution to become president of Stanford University. 


What Should the Federal Government Do 


For American E.ducation? 


By Charles H. Judd 


’ Head, Department of Education, University of Chicago 


HE MEMBERS of the national 

advisory committee on education 

have been unanimous from the 
beginning of their deliberations in the 
acceptance of the principle that the 
major function of all Federal educational 
agencies should be research. Indeed it 
has been stoutly maintained by the great 
majority of the committee that Federal 
educational agencies should perform no 
functions other than research. 

Since there seems to be a high degree 
of unanimity in favor of research as the 
chief line of Federal participation in 
education, it behooves our fraternity to 
give serious consideration to the meaning 
of the term ‘‘research’’ when applied to 
Federal activities and to the methods of 
procedure by which the Federal research 
agency can operate most effectively. 

It is of minor importance for the defini- 
tion of Federal educational research 
whether the agency which carries on the 
research is a bureau, a department with 
a secretary in the President’s Cabinet, or 
a board. I do not say that the form 
taken by the Federal agency is of neg- 
ligible importance, but I say that, what- 
ever the agency, it will have to arrive at 
a clear understanding of its functions and 
in so doing will have to deal with the 
same problems whether it is a bureau, a 
department, or a board. 


What Research Includes 


Turning directly to our problem, I call 
attention first to the fact that the Federal 
educational agency will have to include 
in its definition of research many routine 
activities, such as the collection of sta- 
tistics, the development of a library, and 
the editing and publishing of reports and 
bulletins. In other words, the term 
“research”? must be interpreted to in- 
clude many forms of service. 

There is ample ground for urging the 
enlargement of the present resources of 
the Office of Education in order that it 
may more effectively perform these routine 
services. The reports secured from the 
States at the present time are both in- 
complete and ambiguous, with the result 
that anyone who attempts to compile 
comparative tables very frequently finds 


Delivered before the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Department of Superintendence, 
Detroit, Mich., February 21-26, 1931. 


himself confused and helpless. It re- 
quires experts to collect facts. It will 
probably be necessary, as the present 
Commissioner of Education has urged, 
to secure resources which will make it 
possible for the Office of Education to 
send its own agents into the field to 
supervise the collection of statistics. 

It is not altogether clear whether 
special legislation by Congress will be 
necessary to reinforce the work of the 
Office of Education in this respect. At 
present that office is entirely dependent 
on the good will of educational institutions 
for reports. It has been suggested that 
education be brought, if possible, under 
the census-taking provisions of the Con- 
stitution. Another device which has been 
seriously considered is the attachment of a 
coimpulsory-reporting clause to some Fed- 
eral subvention of State school systems. 


The Difficulty of Collecting Statistics 


Commissioners of education before the 
present have brought together the State 
superintendents and have urged the 
adoption of common forms for the collec- 
tion of State reports. The difficulty of 
doing anything along this line has been 
clearly demonstrated by Mr. Reavis, 
who reports that 10 State departments 
of public instruction which he studied 
call in the aggregate for 2,005 different 
items of information and that there is 
no single item on which all 10 depart- 
ments are in exact agreement! 

It is not impossible that the members of 
this body might do something in an in- 
formal way to hasten the day when the 
Office of Education will have adequate 
facilities for the collection of statistics. 

What has been said about statistics can 
be repeated and amplified into a vigorous 
plea for the formation of a complete edu- 
cational library by the only agency com- 
petent to gather all the materials which 
should be deposited in such a library. 
Anyone who has tried to find fugitive 
irregularly published educational mate- 
rials, such as textbooks, superintendents’ 
reports, reports of surveys, and courses of 
study, knows that the task is well-nigh 
impossible of successful execution. The 
Office of Education is probably more com- 
petent than any other agency to secure 
this body of materials, which will be indis- 
pensable to future historians of education 
and is of importance to present-day stu- 


dents of educational organization and 
administration. One reason why histories 
of education have been limited in content 
is that nowhere in the world are the rec- 
ords of past educational practices avail- 
able. The longer the collection of material 
is postponed, the more difficult it becomes 
to secure what is greatly needed. 


Limits of Federal Functions 


May I say once more that what I am 
trying to do is to suggest some of the prob- 
lems of definition which arise when we 
discuss Federal participation in educa- 
tional research. There is no point in 
talking about comparative and historical 
studies if there are no materials at hand 
with which to operate. We must begin 
by giving a very liberal interpretation to 
our words if we are to have full advantage 
of the cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
iment. 

An important problem which arises 
when we think of research by a Federal 
agency is that of arranging an advan- 
tageous division of labor with other re- 
search agencies. The Federal agency 
should not concern itself with research 
conducted on individuals. The Federal 
agency should operate at the opposite 
pole. Its sphere is the larger sphere where 
individual research workers can not hope 
to compass the facts. In short, national 
problems are the proper sphere of research 
for a national agency. To be specific, it 
will probably not be wise for the Federal 
agency to photograph the eyes of readers 
or to attempt to discover the most com- 
mon errors in arithmetic or to test the 
relative effectiveness of instruction to 
large and small classes. 


The Question of Suroeys 


The Federal agency for educational 
research probably should not contemplate 
the erection of such a laboratory as has 
been erected by the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
Bureau of Standards deals with imper- 
sonal physical materials which can be ex- 
amined as readily in Washington as any- 
where in the world. Educational phe- 
nomena do not lend themselves to easy 
transportation to a central station. 

If the limitation here suggested is ac- 
cepted as valid, it is at once evident that 
(Continued on page 65.) 
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The Office of Education’s Services 
for Higher Education 


By Walton C. John 


Associate Specialist,"Graduate and Professional Education, Office of Education 


of the Hotel Stevens in Chicago in a morning hour the 

four men who had occupied the position of specialist 
in higher education in the Office of Education. These men, 
who were in attendance at the meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, held March 17 
to 21, 1931, included Dr. Kendric Charles Babcock, Dr. Samuel 
P. Capen, Dr. George F. Zook, and Dr. Arthur J. Klein. It 
was agreed that a group photograph was desirable and 
an appointment was made. At this moment Dr. Frederick 
J. Kelly joined the group which had been discussing the 
question of Doctor Klein’s successor. As Doctor Kelly had 
just accepted the appointment as Doctor Klein’s successor, 
even though the appointment had not yet been made public, 
he was invited to join in the group picture ‘which accompanies 
this article. 

Creation in 1910 of 
the position of spe- 
cialist in higher edu- 
cation initiated a pol- 
icy of expansion by 
the Bureau (now 
Office) of Education 
in behalf of wider 
professional service 
to edueation in the 
United States. 
Necessity of having 
complete freedom in 
selection of the in- 
cumbent of this office 
prompted President 
Taft to sign an cx- 
ecutive order taking 
this position from 
the classified civil 
service. Appoint- 
ments to the position 
are made directly by 
the Secretary of the 
Interior upon the 
Commissioner of 
Education’s recom- 
mendation. 


A N UNUSUAL coincidence brought together in the lobby 


Doctor Babcock First Chief 

After consulting with many leaders in higher education, Com- 
missioner Brown recommended Dr. Kendric Charles Babcock, 
president of the University of Arizona, to be the first specialist 
in higher education. Doctor Babcock, who entered upon his 
duties November 9, 1910, had received his college trainingat 
the University of Minnesota and Harvard University. 

On February 3, 1911, Commissioner Brown created the 
division of higher education and made Doctor Babcock its 
chief. Associated with him were Mr. Arthur C. Monahan, 
specialist in land-grant college statistics, Mr. Charles E. 
Waters, and Miss Nathalie Leveque, who were statistical 
assistants. 

Although collection, compilation, and distribution of in- 
formation regarding higher education in the United States 
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PRESENT AND FORMER CHIEFS OF THE DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Back row, left to right: Dr. Kendric Charles Babcock, Dr. Arthur J, Klein, and Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, 
present chief. Front row: Dr. George F. Zook and_Dr. Samuel P. Capen. 


was the new division’s chicf task, yet Doctor Babcock’s most 
significant service was rendered in helping to define the various 
aspects of college and university standards and in bringing to 
higher educational authorities a clearer concept of their duties 
in maintaining these standards. Hc thus laid the foundation 
for more uniform standards of accrediting. He visited many 
colleges and universities inspecting their material equipment, 
personnel, and entrance and graduation requirements. Within 
a short time the division of higher education became an im- 
portant central agency for study of fundamental standard, from 
the standpoint of both the undergraduate and graduate levels. 


Attack Fake Colleges 


The division at this time also began an attack against the 
numcrous fake universities and colleges which had for many 
years caused trouble 
for cducational au- 
thorities in many 
States as well as in 
foreign countries. 
Activities of these 
schools discredited 
degrees of American 
universities and col- 
leges abroad. They 


also caused serious 
loss of effort and 
money to many 


students. 

Doctor Babcock 
also made a tentative 
classification of 344 
universities and col- 
leges with the pur- 
pose of estimating 
“the work and status 
of a large group of 
institutions whose 
graduates in consid- 
erable numbers have 
sought admission to 
graduate schools 
requiring either a 
bachelor’s degree or 
some part of an undergraduate course for admission to regular 
standing.” This tentative classification was undertaken “at 
the urgent suggestion of the deans of graduate schools at their 
meeting held in connection with the meeting of the Association 
of American Universities at Charlottesville, Va., November, 
1910.” The classification was printed by the bureau and 
distributed semiconfidentially for study and criticism in order 
to help in the preparation of a classified list of a large number 
of institutions to be published later. 

Release of the classification led to considerable protest on the 
part of certain institutions; consequently it was never given 
general circulation. It also became clear that the higher 
educational institutions of the country would not favor class- 
ifications by official sources. However, the effect of this class- 
ification was excellent since it stimulated effort on the part of a 
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large number of schools to raise their educational standards 
and to improve their teaching and financial resources. 

Having received a call to become dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts of the University of Illinois, Doctor Babcock 
resigned May 2, 1913. 

The second to hold the position of specialist in higher educa- 
tion was Dr. Samuel P. Capen, professor of German at Clark 
University, who was appointed by Secretary Franklin K. Lane 
upon recommendation of Commissioner P. P. Claxton. Doctor 
Capen received his college training at Tufts College, Harvard 
University, the University of Leipzig, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Continuing his predecessor’s policies, he encouraged prepara- 
tion of studies on standards of college entrance and graduation 
requirements, and the physical resources and standards of 
higher educational institutions. A study of opportunities for 
foreign students in the United States proved very helpful to 
students from outside our borders and served also to give for- 
eigi countries a more adequate conception of the scope and 
quality of our university and college educational offerings. 

Under Doctor Capen’s administration the division was first 
requested to make higher educational surveys. Among those 
made were the survey of the University of Oregon, the survey 
of higher education institutions of Iowa, the survey of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, and the surveys of the educational institu- 
tions of Washington, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Ala- 
bama. In these and other surveys, valuable criteria were 
devcloped which aided colleges and universities in determining 
educational costs, faculty teaching loads, student classroom 
loads, and other questions. 


Important War Duties 


During the World War Doctor Capen helped with the estab- 
lishment of the Committee on Education and Special Training 
of the War Department. This committee was confronted with 
the complicated and difficult task of coordinating the military 
training activities centered at the colleges by the War Depart- 
ment with the existing educational programs. 

This led to the creation of the Emergency Council on Edu- 
cation which represented the interests of the colleges in the war- 
time program of cooperation. When Doctor Cowling, first 
president of the council resigned, Doctor Capen was invited to 
succeed him as the first permanent director of the reorganized 
council known thereafter as the American Council on Education. 
Doctor Capen accepted the invitation and resigned from the 
Office of Education November 30, 1919. Since 1922 he has 
occupied the position of chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The third specialist in higher education was Dr. George F. 
Zook, head of the department of history and economics of 
Pennsylvania State College, who was also designated by 
Commissioner Claxton. He received his college training at the 
University of Kansas and at Cornell University. 


Junior College Group Organizes 


Doctor Zook conducted or participated in the surveys of 
higher educational institutions in Cleveland, Ohio, and in 
Arkansas, Kansas, Tennessee, Massachusetts, and Utah. 
Development of junior colleges soon warranted establishment of 
an organization to look after their interests. Consequently 
Doctor Zook in 1920 called the first meeting of the junior college 
group, at which time the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges was organized. 

During Doctor Zook’sincumbency the division gave increased 
attention to problems of engineering education and to cooper- 
ation with other Government and outside agencics in the 
establishment of the Highway Education Board, which sought 
to bring about the necessary changes in engineering education 
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to meet the new problems of highway construction. The staff 
also prepared studies on education in land-grant colleges and 
took an active interest in the development of negro higher 
education. : 

On August 31, 1925, Doctor Zook resigned to accept the 
position of president of the University of Akron, Ohio. 

The fourth specialist in higher education was Dr. Arthur J. 
Klein who was appointed to the position January 1, 1926, by 
Secretary Work on recommendation of Commissioner John J. 
Tigert. Doctor Klein’s college training was received at Wabash 
College, Union Theological Seminary, and Columbia University. 


National Surveys Started 


Shortly after entering the Office of Education, Doctor Klein 
was called upon to direct the survey of Rutgers University. 
This was followed by a survey of 79 negro colleges and universi- 
ties including practically all negro institutions of importance in 
the United States. Soon thereafter upon request of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, the Office of 
Education was requested to make a thorough survey of the 
land-grant colleges, 69 in all, including the 17 for negroes. As 
director of this survey which secured the cooperation of nearly 
500 leaders and specialists in 20 major fields of activity, Doctor 
Klein rendered a great service to the land-grant institutions 
and to higher education. 

After the completion of the land-grant college survey, Doctor 
Klein had charge of the surveys of State-supported institutions 
of higher learning in Arkansas and Oregon. During his incum- 
bency the division was enlarged by addition of specialists in the 
fields of teacher education and graduate and professional edu- 
cation. 

In 1929, efforts of Doctor Klein and his predecessors against 
the activities of fake higher educational institutions, particularly 
those incorporated in the District of Columbia, were crowned 
with success. i 

Doctor Klein resigned his position as chief of the division of 
colleges and professional schools of the Office of Education on 
July 15, 1930, to accept the position of professor of higher 
educational administration at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Doctor Kelly Takes Office 


His successor and fifth in line is Dr. Fred J.#Kelly, of the 
University of Chicago, who was appointed chief of the division 
of colleges and professional schools by Secretary Wilbur upon 
recommendation of Commissioner Cooper. He received his 
college education at the University of Nebraska and at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

After teaching for some time in the public schools he became 
actively engaged in educational administration in State normal 
schools in South Dakota and Kansas. He also was research 
professor and dean of university administration at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, dean of administration at the University of 
Minnesota, president of the University of Idaho, and lecturer 
in higher education, University of Chicago. 

Owing to his participation in higher educational research in 
two large State universities and because of his varied experiences 
as a college and university administrator, Doctor Kelly is in a 
position to organize and direct the research activities and sur- 
veys of the Office of Education as they relate to higher education 
with the fullest cooperation of higher educational authoritics 
throughout the country. 

The staff of the division, in addition to the chief, includes 
Mr. Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training, Dr. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education, Dr. Walton 
C. John, associate specialist in graduate and professional 
education, Mr. John H. McNeely, and Miss Ella B. Ratcliffe, 
general research assistants. 
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American School 


of the Aur Starts 


: November 9 


By William C. Bagley, Jr. 


HE IMMENSE growth in interest 

in education by radio during the past 
two years is shown by the great increase 
in the number of listeners to the Amcrican 
School of the Air. 

This year the American School of the 
Air is again conductcd by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System in response to 
the thousands of letters received from 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
of schools, as well as the general public. 
This year the programs, which began on 
November 9, will consist of history and 
literature dramatizations, art-apprecia- 
tion lectures, vocational-guidance talks, 
current-event discussions, courses in geog- 
raphy and elementary science, and music- 
appreciation courses for the primary, 
intermediate, and upper grades. 

Among the advantages of using the 
radio in the classroom, one of the most 
valuable is the stimulation it gives to 
creative activity on the part of the indi- 
vidual pupil. During this year this angle 
will be stressed and some definite activity 
has been suggested to accompany each 
program. Those pupils who listen to the 
literature broadcasts will be urged to 
write compositions. Those who listen to 
the history broadcasts will be asked to 
make studies in this field. During the 
music-appreciation courses the pupils will 
join in the program by singing some of the 
songs, while for the primary grades there 
are pictures illustrating the broadcast to 
be cut and colored. The pupils who fol- 
low the art prograimns will be asked to send 
in to the Columbia Broadcasting System 
a self-portrait or landscape, and a clay 
model of some well-known statue. The 
work submitted will be judged and prizes 
will be offered to those pupils who have 
excelled in each particular field. 


Broadcasts, Cultural and Informative 


In addition to these distinctly educa- 
tional programs there are many broadcasts 
which, duc to their cultural and informa- 
tive nature, furnish organized material of 
an educational nature. Among them are 
the broadeasts of the New York Phithar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Arturo Toscanini, those of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, and those of the 
Philadelphia Symphony, conducted by Leo- 
pold Stokowski. There will also be many 
discussions of international and political 
situations, many broadcasts originating in 
Europe, as well as talks by men who 
are outstanding in this country as leaders 
in art, science, literature, and other fields. 

Of special interest to boys and school 
athletic instructors is a series of lectures to 


be presented each Saturday morning by 
the leading coaches of football, baseball, 
swiniming, and all of the other sports 
engaged in by schoolboys. Also, out- 
standing stars of the various sports will 
appear from time to time during this 
series of Wingate Memorial Lectures 
which will be presented under the auspices 
of the Public-School Athletic League. 

More than 70 stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System will broadcast these 
programs in all parts of the country, this 
being an increase of more than 25 per cent 
over the number that carried them last 
year. 

The programs of the American School of 


the Air are to be presented each school day 
at 2.30 p. m. eastern standard time (1.30 
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Literature dramatizations 
for fifth and _ sixth 
grades, alternating with 
literature and art-appre- 
ciation talks for junior 
and senior high schools. 

Primary musie and dram- 
atized fairy stories every 
other week. 

Intermediate music and 
elementary science 
every other week. 

Vocational guidance and 
civics. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 


Extra Curricular 

Beginning Saturday, November 7, at 
11 a. m. castern standard time, the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Ernest Schelling, will present a 
serics of children’s concerts. 

Beginning Sunday October 11, at 3 p.m. 
castern standard time, the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Arturo Toscanini and guest conductors, 
will present a series of weckly concerts. 

In addition to these programs, the 
Curtis Institute and the Philadelphia 


Rapio CARRIES Its IMPLUSE TO THE HANDS AS WELL AS TO THE EARS 


The American School of the Air programs are definitely planned to initiate learning activities on the part of 
pupils. Prizes will be offered pupils studying various subjects for classroom work in which teachers have 


used the radio programs to generate interest. 


p. m. central standard time, 12.30 p. m. 
mountain standard time, and 11.30 a. m. 
Pacific time). The serics opened on Mon- 
day, November 9. The weekly schedule 
is as follows: 
Monday. History dramas for upper 
grades and _ high 
schools. 

(a) American history 
presented during 
the first 10 weeks. 

(6) European  back- 
ground presented 
during the last 
10 weeks. 

Gcography and musie for 
upper grades and high 
schools. 


Tuesday. 


Orchestra, under the direction of Stokow- 
ski, will bioadcast regularly. 

Beginning Saturday, October 31, at 12.45 
tol p.m. eastern standard time, a series of 
lectures on athletics by prominent coaches 
will be broadcast under the auspices of 
the Wingate Memorial Foundation. 
From time to time throughout the 
season, famous athletes will appear on 
these programs and address _ school 
children in their homes. The lectures 
are designed primarily for the instructors 
of athletics in the schools throughout 
the country. 
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Survey Seeks Composite Picture of 
950 College Faculties 


By Edward S. Evenden 


Associate Director, National Survey of the Education of Teachers 


URING THE YEAR just past the 

National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers has been making an analysis 
of the teaching population in the public 
schools of the United States. An effort 
was made to secure certain essential data 
from every teacher and administrative 
and supervisory officer in the public 
schools, who number nearly a million 
persons. Not every teacher received a 
blank due to the method of distribution 
made necessary by the elements of num- 
ber, time, and expense, but of those who 
did receive them a very large per cent 
furnished the information promptly. The 
returns from that study are now being 
tabulated and in a few months will give 
the most accurate composite picture, on a 
nation-wide scale, which we have ever 
had of America’s teachers.. 

In securing the total picture of present 
conditions affecting the education of 
teachers it is necessary to know not only 
the facts about those who are now teaching 
in our public schools, but also to know 
about those who are preparing to enter 
teaching and the education which they are 
securing as preparation for that work. 
To this end, studies are being planned 
which will discover present conditions and 
practices with respect to (1) the students 
now preparing to enter teaching; (2) the 
curricula by means of which they are pre- 
paring for teaching; and (3) the college 
teachers who are teaching the courses 
taken by students preparing to become 
teachers. 


Cooperation of Institutions Asked 


In order to secure accurate data which 
will at the same time be comparable on 
the preparation and present work of the 
staff members and the institutions of 
higher education in this country, some of 
whose graduates enter teaching, it was 
deemed necessary to go directly to the 
staff members for the information. A 
letter was sent to the presidents of all 
higher educational institutions asking 
whether they and their staff members 
would be willing to cooperate in supplying 
these data. 

In the very near future a data blank (a 
more accurately descriptive and less 
odious term than questionnaire) will be 
sent to the staff members of approximately 
950 institutions which have expressed 
their willingness to cooperate in this study. 
To supply information asked for on this 
blank will require, on the average, from 
15 to 30 minutes of a staff member’s time. 


The answers to the questions will be trans- 
ferred to Hollerith cards and used in 
group tabulations in such a way that 
neither individual teachers nor individual 
institutions will be identified. 

It will be possible, however, by means of 
the returns, to make constructive com- 
parisons between the educational prepara- 
tion and experience as well as the service 
loads of staff members in different types 
of institutions, of different sizes, in differ- 
ent sections of the country. 
the information to be furnished by these 
teachers it will be possible also to know 
from a very representative group of 
institutions of each type the administra- 
tive officers employed, the number of 
teachers of various subjects, the distri- 
bution of rank, the highest level of train- 
ing, the sources from which degrees were 
obtained, the amount and kind of educa- 
tional experience, the sizes of classes, the 
amount of teaching and research and other 
institutional responsibilities carried by 
different groups, salary trends, institu- 
tional provisions for professional growth 
and for retirement in addition to other 
facts of interest to college and uni- 
versity teachers, administrators, and 
standardizing agencies. 


Gratified at Response 


Very little information will be asked for 
which is of a personal nature and which is 
not already a matter of institutional 
record. For that reason it is assumed that 
all teachers who receive this request for 
information will be willing to contribute 
the necessary small amount of time in 
supplying the facts required on the forms 
to be distributed. This will make the 
information exactly comparable for all 
institutions in the country and make it 
possible to have the facts transferred easily 
and economically to tabulating cards. 

The studies of the past year in connec- 
tion with the survey have been greatly 
facilitated by the prompt and whole- 
hearted cooperation which has been given 
by the teachers of the public-school 
systems, State superintendents, the presi- 
dents of normal schools, teachers colleges, 
colleges, and universities, and in fact, all 
school people whenever requests have 
come to them for assistance in connection 
with this study. Such cooperation is a 
matter of professional gratification to all 
connected withthis work. In behalf of the 
teachers of the country in whose interests 
the survey was planned and also in behalf 
of the survey staff, it is desired to bespeak 


As a result of . 


ay) 


the interest and cooperation of the faculties 
of the higher educational institutions in se- 
curing the data necessary for this analysis. 
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Federal Government and American 
Education 


(Continued from page 49.) 

agencies of educational research other 
than a Federal centcr of research are es- 
sential to the progress of our science. 
After all, studies of individuals are in a 
sense fundamental to the broader studies 
which deal with the Nation. There must 
be educational laboratories and experi- 
mental classes. The function of a Fed- 
eral research agency is to cooperate, with 
all the energy it can command, with local 
research centers which are engaged in the 
more intensive, fundamental inquiries. 

A second general limitation on educa- 
tional research through a Federal agency 
results from the American tradition of 
local autonomy of school districts. The 
Office of Education has always recognized 
the principle that it will not enter a State 
or a school system for such a purpose as 
the conduct of a survey until invited by 
the State or local authorities. Even when 
so invited, the Federal Office has been 
careful not to interfere with local auton- 
omy. It has given advice and has sought 
local cooperation in giving tests, but it 
has never assumed authority to investi- 
gate beyond the limits set by the invita- 
tion issued to it. “For example, the Office 
of Education has never initiated examina- 
tion of a State adoption of textbooks and 
has never assumed that it has the right to 
a school system for the purpose of audit- 
ing the accounts of the school board. 

The present Federal Office of Education 
is, however, embarrassed by opportunities 
to carry on surveys. In the early days of 
the school survey it was comparatively 
easy to employ competent surveyors 
from universities because the opportunity 
to try out survey techniques was highly 
attractive to students of the science of 
education. The day of absorbing interest 
in surveys is past. In the effort to secure 
competent investigators, States, cities, 
and institutions turn to the Office of 
Education. If that office responded 
favorably to all the proposals which come, 
it would devote much of its energy to 
survey services. 

The responsibility for surveys should 
probably be assumed much more largely 
in the future by the State departments. 
To be sure, responsibility for surveys im- 
plies a material strengthening of the 
intellectual powers of most State depart- 
ments, but, if we are to have a proper 
division of labor, the Federal educational 
agency must be left free to make national 
surveys, such as the national survey of 
land-grant colleges, the national survey 
of secondary education, and the national 
survey of teacher training. 
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Evaluating School Credits 
(Continued from page 49) 


bought not long after they are off the 
press, there come regularly to the office 
something more than a hundred of the 
better periodicals on education in other 
countries. . Moreover, the Departments 
of State and Commerce are always will- 
ing to and do use their foreign branches 
to gather data for the Office of Education. 

Credential evaluation forces us to make 
specific inquiries into the little details 
often of very small schools abroad and in 
that way helps wonderfully in testing the 
validity of writings about education in 
other countries. 

At times odd lacunas that extend over a 
series of years in some body of information 
come to light. For example, just recently 
the division was asked about the status of 
& young woman who passed the examina- 
tion for teaching mathematics in second- 
ary schools in Holland. A search of the 
material written in English on education 
in Holland showed that the writers had, 
with a few sentences couched in general 
terms and of no value to us, passed over 
the important topic of the training of 
secondary school teachers in that coun- 
try. A writer in 1896 did it; the others 
apparently followed her lead. A French 
author in 1910 had quoted the somewhat 
detailed and involved law on the subject— 
but his work was too old to be relied on. 
There was no way out but to ask the 
Netherland Government for a complete 
statement. That was probably the best 
way in any event. 


Service Only for Institutions 


In all its evaluation of foreign student 
credentials the Office of Education fol- 
lows a few definite policies. It will not 
evaluate for the student, but only at the 
request of the institution he wishes to 
enter or to which he has presented his 
papers; its opinion is sent to the insti- 
tution, not the student. Using only 
documentary evidence leaves so many 
openings for error and misunderstanding 
that an opinion on any case is on request 
freely reviewed at any time. The pur- 
pose of the office is not so much to con- 
tinue making evaluations as it is to help 
the registrars, committees of admission, 
and credential bureaus in State depart- 
ments form their own opinions. To aid 
in that, charts showing the organization 
of the schools in various countries, cir- 
culars giving programs of secondary 
schools abroad, and lists of schools of 
secondary and university rank in other 
countries are being arranged as rapidly 
as the duties of the division permit. The 
committee on research of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars is thoroughly 
interested in foreign-student matters and 


many of the registrars are alive to the 
opportunity they have to study school 
systems abroad in a live, interesting way. 
It will not be surprising if, in the next 
few years, some of our best and most 
accurate authorities on comparative edu- 
cation come out of that group. 

Finally, it must be understood that 
evaluating foreign credentials is by no 
means all or even the greater part of the 
work of the Division of Foreign School 
Systems. Its field is that much larger 
and illy-defined range written and spoken 
of as comparative education, and of that 
I expect to write later. 

Oh, yes. That credential written in 
the Irish language that I gave you per- 
mission to read, did you enjoy reading it? 
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Official Washington Portraits 
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measures 6 feet 2 inches in height. A 
number of bronze reproductions have 
been made of it. The States of New 
York, Delaware, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania are expected to dedicate replicas 
of it during the coming year. 


Houdon’s Fame Widespread 


Jean Antoine Houdon, one of the 
greatest sculptors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was born at Versailles, France, on 
March 20, 1741. He was the son of a 
domestic servant in the household of a 
courtier, M. De la Motte. His impulse 
toward an artistic career came from the 
splendid allegorical and other statues in 
the park at Versailles. He studied sculp- 
ture in the Royal School at Paris, and 
won the Prix de Rome in 1761. After 10 
years’ residence in Rome he returned to 
Paris. He was admitted to the academy 
on April 238, 1769. Houdon’s fame 
chiefly rests on his series of 200 portrait 
busts of eminent persons, among whom 
are Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Benja- 
min Franklin, Washington, Duffon, 
d’Alembert, Lafayette, Louis XVI, Comte 
de Provence, Mirabeau, Napoleon, etc. 
During the French Revolution, when 
religion was flouted by the sansculottes, 
and it was a mark of aristocracy to be 
known as an adherent of the church, 
Houdon was charged by the Tribunal 
of Justice with making a statue of St. 
Scholastica, but he convinced his judges 
that his saint was in reality a symbolical 
statue of philosophy, and he thus saved 
his head from the guillotine. Houdon 
died on July 16, 1828, at Paris. 

The unfinished portrait of Washington 
(unfinished as to details of the bust) by 
Gilbert Stuart, the original of which now 
hangs in the Museum of Fine Arts, in 
Boston, next claims our attention. It is, 
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perhaps, the most popular likeness of the 
first President ever painted, and was 
executed by Stuart in 1796, just three 
years before the general’s death. This 
famous picture Stuart delayed to finish, 
it is said, in order that he might not have 
to part with it. After his death it was 
sold by his widow to the Athenzum in 
Boston. The artist made three portraits 
from life of Washington, the first of which 
was destroyed. ‘‘The numerous others,” 
says Caffin, in his Story of American 
Painting, 1907, ‘‘are either replicas of 
these or imaginary portraits, such as 
Washington on Dorchester Heights.”’ 


Stuart, a Tory, Fled to London 


Gilbert Stuart was born in 1775, at 
Narragansett, R. I., where his father who 
had fled from Scotland to America after 
the rebellion of 1745, owned a snuff- 
grinding mill. In the course of time 
Cosmo Alexander, a Scotch painter, paid 
a visit to Newport, where he met Gilbert 
Stuart, then a youth of 18, with a decided 
talent for art. Alexander gave the young 
man some lessons and urged him to 
accompany him back to Scotland, where 
he placed him in a Glasgow school. Not 
long after this event Alexander died; 
whereupon Stuart, friendless and without 
funds, returned home inacollier. He was 


painting portraits at Boston when the 


Revolution broke out. Being like the rest 
of his family, a Tory, he sailed to London 
after the siege of Boston by the American 
Army. While in London he became a 
pupil of Benjamin West, and attained 
considerable distinction as a portrait 
painter. But he never forgot the land 
of his birth, and his admiration of Wash- 
ington grew with the years. Says Caffin: 


Stuart’s admiration for Washington had 
grown into a passion. He was upon the 
flood tide of success, ‘‘tasked himself with 
six sitters a day,” and had painted por- 
traits of George III and of the Prince of 
Wales; his position in the fashionable 
world of London—and he himself was a 
bon vivant—was assured; yet he gave up 
all to return to America, impelled by his 
admiration of Washington and his desire 
to paint this man among .men. He 
reached New York in 1792, and two years 
later we find him in Philadelphia, during 
the session of Congress, to present to 
Washington a letter of introduction from 
John Jay. ... In Washington’s pres- 
ence Stuart, who had seen al) manner of 
men, from high to low, without blinking, 
confesses that he lost his self-possession. 
The first attempt at a portrait was a 
failure; the artist rubbed it out. > 
second picture was begun. He painted 
the portrait, which was presented to Lord 
Lansdown and is now in England. It is 
known as the Lansdown portrait, a full- 
length with left hand on the sword hilt 
and the other extended. Still later, at 
Mrs. Washington’s request, the President 
gave another sitting, and in 1798, the 
Athenzeum portrait was produced. 
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The New Colonial National Monument 


By Margaret F. Ryan 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


N TO YORKTOWN Sesquicen- 

tennial, October 16, 17, 18, and 19 

drew thousands not only from all over the 

United States but representatives from 

England, France, Germany, and Poland 

as well. But why all this focusing of 
attention on Yorktown? 

Congress, realizing that as time went 
on interest in our colonial history would 
increase and that at the same time the 
historic areas might gradually lose their 
identity unless protected in some way 
against the march of modernism, re- 
cently took steps toward giving national 
protection to three famous colonial areas 
in Virginia—Jamestown Island, where 
the first permanent English settlement in 
America was made in 1607; Williams- 
burg, 6 miles away, established in 1633 as 
a palisade outpost against Indian invasion 
and later the capital and center of colonial 
culture; and Yorktown, 14 miles beyond 
Williamsburg, where, with Cornwallis’ 
surrender to George Washington, English 
rule ended. 

On July 3, 1930, Congress passed an 
act for the creation of a Colonial Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Virginia. 
President Hoover by proclamation es- 
tablished the boundaries of the Colonial 
National Monument, setting apart the 
area “‘for thepreservation of the historical 
structures and remains thereon and for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 

The Yorktown Sesquicentennial Cele- 
bration is over for this year, but teachers 
and others will be interested to know 
that in connection with the celebration 
next year of the George Washington 


Bicentennial, the pageant of the victory 
at Yorktown will be repeated on October 
19, 1932. 

Now that this area has attained new 
significance by its having been made 
into a Federal reservation, known as the 
Colonial National Monument, under the 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service, 
where will teachers find information to 
use in their classrooms to supplement the 
little they find in their history books? 

“Yorktown, 1781,” by Col. H. L. Lan- 
ders, F. A., historical section, Army War 
College, a book of 219 pages on the Vir- 
ginia campaign and the blockade and siege 
of Yorktown, 1781, including a brief nar- 
rative of the French participation in the 
Revolution prior to the Southern Cam- 
paign, containing seven maps and numer- 
ous illustrations among which are full- 
page pictures of Washington, Lafayette, 
D’Estaing, Rochambeau, Cornwallis, and 
De Grasse, is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
$1.75 (cloth cover). This book, known 
as Senate Document No. 273, is, no 
doubt, the most authoritative piece of 
work on the subject. 

“The Story of the Campaign and Siege 
of Yorktown,’ by H. J. Eckenrode, his- 
torian of the Virginia Conservation and 
Development Commission, and published 
as Senate Document No. 318, a pamphlet 
of 54 pages, including two folding maps 
and written in a most popular style, giving 
step by step the story of the campaign 
and siege, may be had for 25 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents. 
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Then we find something unusual in the 
“Journal of the Siege of Yorktown,” a 
48-page pamphlet—a translation by the 
French department of the College of 
William and Mary of the original French 
manuscript ‘Journal of the Siege of York 
Operated by the Army General Staff of 
the French Army,” as recorded in the 
hand of Baron Gaspard de Gallatin, officer 
of the Swiss Guard of Louis XVI. Here 
we find the progerss of the siege day by 
day from October 6 to October 18, 1781; 
the terms of surrender; troops and prop- 
erty captured; personnel of the allied 
forces, Washington’s congratulations to 
the Army, and a historical summary of 
events. This publication may also be 
purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents at 15 cents a copy. Ask for 
Senate Document No. 322. 


Another publication which should not 
be overlooked is the ‘Correspondence of 
General Washington and Comte de Grasse, 
August 17-November 4, 1781,’’ which 
contains 29 letters from Washington to 
De Grasse; 25 from De Grasse to Wash- 
ington; and numerous other letters to such 
officers as Cornwallis, Lafayette, and Lee. 
This publication, Senate Document No. 
211, is available from the Superintendent 
of Documents at 60 cents per copy. 


A topographic map, 25 by 28% inches, 
showing the roads, buildings, trails, 
wharves, churches, schools, streams, lakes, 
marshes, boundary of the national monu- 
ment, and the fortifications and troop 
positions, has been prepared and is 
available from the U. 8. Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C., at 25 cents per 
copy. On the back of this map will be 
found the history and present develop- 
ment of the Colonia] National Monument 
with pictures of a number of the historic 
buildings, a United States highway map 
showing the approach to the monument, 
and an old map of the Yorktown battlefield. 


An information folder containing the 
smaller outline map shown above may be 
had free of charge by writing to the Super- 
intendent of the Colonial National Monu- 
ment, Yorktown, Va. On the back of this 
map is further information regarding lthe 
area. 


And the latest news from Horace M. 
Albright, Director of the National Park 
Service: Teachers of American history 
are especially invited to take groups of 
students to Yorktown. Preliminary 
arrangements for conducting such groups 
through the Colonial National Monu- 
ment should be made by writing to the 
superintendent of the monument at 
Yorktown, Va. 


As time goes on additional information 
will no doubt be available, and it is the 
intention of ScHoont Lire to keep its 
readers informed. 
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with are trifling in comparison with mental 
states which produce loss of sleep, loss of 
appetite, loss of weight, and loss of 
energy. Even tubereulosis will not work 
such havoe with the ehild save in the 
final stages. Nor do any conditions, 
except near-blindness or near-deafness, 
interfere so with the inborn possibilities 
of their possessor. We talk mueh of 
making health our first objeetive; that we 
place it first in praetice is simply not true. 


Frequent in “Best Regulated Families” 


We are quite likely to blame the 
parental management or ‘out-of-school 
activities” (as if the child should have 
none) for the occurrence of school sick- 
ness, and, in a certain proportion of 
cases, these may be contributing causes. 
But, unfortunately, the larger number 
of cases occur in the ‘‘best regulated”’ 
families. Besides, home conditions and 
out-of-school activities do not affeet 
the inherent mentality of the child. 

It will be noted that Doctor Treynor 
mentions that school sickness is aggra- 
vated by athletic tests and eontests. 
Just why these activities, which have 
usually been considered as eonducing 
to health and happiness, should be 
made to produce the opposite results 
is a modern mystery. Is physieal activ- 
ity, once pursued with zest by every 
child, according to his store of superfluous 
energy, now prescribed in equal quantity 
and kind for all and with grades and marks 
which all can not attain? The White 
House conference proclaimed that ‘‘play 
is the life of the child.” Is it to be made 
to contribute to the death of him? 

In a later educational stage—in col- 
lege—we have eases analogous to school 
sickness—of ‘‘neurasthenia”’ or “nervous 
breakdown,” but the fault Jies largely 
with the student, for he is not usually 
forced to go to or remain at college. 
Overstudy is often blamed for these 
disasters but, aside from accompanying 
eyestrain, there probably is no wear 
and tear from brain work. As Dr. 
R. D. Gillespie, in the British Medica. 
Journal, sums up the matter, ‘brain 
strain’? from ‘‘overwork’’ can be safely 
discounted in nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of a thousand of these cases. 
“The apparent mental incapacity is 
nearly always the result, not of intellec- 
tual effort but of anxiety or a kindred 
emotional disturbanee, resulting from 
preoeeupation with some personal prob- 
lem aside from study. For practical 
purposes the mind is almost tireless. 
On the other hand, violent physical 
exercise disables a person from eoncen- 
trated mental work for some time after. 
Even where there is considerable 


deprivation of sleep, intellectual aceom- 
plishment may be persistent]y maintained 
at a high level if the worker does not 
worry about his insomnia.” 

In the publie-school ehild there is also 
no wear and tear from such brain work 
as he ean do, or even from home study if 
he knows how to study the subjeet in 
hand, but there is fearful emotional tur- 
moil from trying to do what he can not do, 
and in trying to be just like other children, 
which even the White House Conference 
declares to be an impossibility. 

The emotional life is older and more 
fundamental than the intellectual life and 
if the former is not taken into aecount in 
education we get nowhere in bringing out 
the child’s inherited possibilities. It is 
either powerful for physical and mental 
health and progress or it is equally power- 
ful for physical and mental depression and 
disaster. 


Drawing by Robert G. Eckel, Boyst Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 

A short article in Current History, for 
September, discusses the country school 
as it exists to-day. The author, Richard 
B. Ransom, points out the insufficient tax 
support of many such schools and the 
resulting inequality of educational op- 
portunity. He states that ‘‘with less than 
half the population, the country districts 
contain more than three-fourths of our 
illiterates. The terms of country schools 
average less than three-fourths as many 
days a year as the city school. One-fourth 
as many country boys and girls who start 
school at 6 or 7 years of age enter high 
sehool, and in proportion to their num- 
bers only one-fifth as many country 
children go to college as do city children.” 
& & & That modern architecture 
is better adapted to modern education 
than the conventional and formal style 
so long in use is the subject of an article 
entitled ‘‘Modern buildings for new 
schools,” by William Burnlee Curry in 
Survey Graphic for September. Some 
startling innovations are discussed and 
illustrated. % %& & <A brief and 
interesting article on ‘‘Edueation in 
Norway and the United States, a com- 
parison,” appears in the American-Scan- 
dinavian Review for October. The au- 
thor, Borre Quamme, of Rollins College, 
points out some of the strong and weak 
points of higher education in the two 
countries. & & & The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Soeial Science, for September, has for its 
general topie ‘‘Prisons of to-morrow.” 
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One article by Austin H. MacCormick, 
associate director, bureau of prisons, is 
entitled ‘“‘Edueation in the prisons of to- 
morrow.” He prediets that edueation 
will one day have the saine unquestion- 
able place in prisons that it has in the 
world outside. Lack of education rather 
than lack of intelligence seems to be char- 
acteristic of the prisoners of to-day. 
a & & An interesting article in 
the Survey Graphic for September, de- 
seribes the schools that have been pro- 
vided in the San Joaquin Valley for 
children of the migratory cotton pickers, 
most of whom are Mexieans. Under the 
title “‘The sehool follows the child,” 
Dean Hubert Phillips, of State Teachers 
College at Fresno, tells how the division 
of immigrant edueation of the State de- 
partment of education of California 
planned and developed schools which 
have had a marked sueeess in the five 
years they have existed. In spite of 
lack of equipment, in tents or temporary 
buildings, the children have learned a 
little English and the rudiments of 
mathematics, and most important of all 
they have been trained in health habits. 
*& & & The superintendent of edu- 
eation of the Falkland Islands must be 
able to “‘see life steadily and see it whole” 
and must have a saving sense of humor to 
be able to carry on in an environment 
such as is described in Oversea Education 
for April. Such a man, evidently, is 
A. R. Hoare, who paints a brilliant and 
clear-cut pieture of the place and the 
people in an article entitled ‘ Education 
in the Falkland Islands.” & & 
Oversea Edueation, mentioned above, is 
a noteworthy magazine which has just 
completed its second volume. The sub- 
title ‘‘A journal of educational experi- 
ment and research in tropieal and sub- 
tropical areas,’”’ explains the scope of the 
journal which is issued four times a year. 
The articles are well written and cover the 
edueational activities of the British Em- 
pire. & & & Floyd Dell, the nov- 
elist, has an article entitled ‘“Why they 
pet” in Parents Magazine for October. 
It attempts to explain the psychology of 
the youth of to-day for the benefit of 
the parents who are a bit apprehensive 
of present-day customs, which differ 
so widely from their own experience. 
& & & “Mdueation for the individ- 
ual,’’ a paper presented at the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at Hot 
Springs, in May, by the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, Bess Goody- 
koontz, appears in full in Child Welfare 
for October. & & & A large part 
of New York State Edueation, for Oc- 
tober, is devoted to the subjeet ‘‘ Educa- 
tion for leisure.” It diseusses musie, 
dramatics, homemaking, art and social 
science, ete., and their values as projeets 
in training for leisure. 
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New Government Publications 


Useful to Teachers 


Drawing by Charles Sazoma, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Instructor, R. E. Cote. 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


The publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. Remittances 
should be made by postal money order, express ordcr, coupons, or check. Currency 


may be sent at sender’s risk. 


The teaching of art rclatcd to the home. 
1931. 89 pp., illus. (Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 156. 
Home Economics Series No. 13.) 25¢. 


Suggestions for content and method in related art 
instruction in the vocational program in home econom- 
ics. Adapts art instruction specifically to homemaking. 
(Home economics; Art education; Vocational educa- 
tion.) 

Free Price Lists: Army and Militia; 
Aviation and pensions, No. 19; In- 
sects—Bees, honey, and insects injuri- 
ous to man, animals, plants, and crops, 
No. 41; Plants—Culture of fruits, 
vegetables, grain, grasses, and sceds, 
No. 44; Immigration—Naturalization, 
citizenship, Chinese, Japanese, Negroes, 
and Alicns, No. 67. 


Coal-mine ventilation. 19381. 92 pp., 
illus. (Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Trade and Industrial Series 
No. 11.) 15¢. 


Technical information for use in vocational training 
classes, particularly in States offering evening trade- 
extension courses for coal miners. Contains a simple 
discussion of the theory, technical principles, and 
methods used in coal-mine ventilation. (Vocational 
education; Safety education.) 


Boundary wateis and questions arising 
along the boundary between the United 
States of America and Canada. 1981. 
9 pp. (Department of Statc, Treaty 
Series No. 548.) 5¢. 


Full text of treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, signed at Washington, January 11, 1909. 
(History; Civics; Geography.) 

Report of the Hawaii Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, 1930. 1931. 38 pp., 
illus. (Depaitment of Agriculture, Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations.) 10¢. 


Contains reports of the various substations as well all 
of the agronomy, animal husbandry, chemical, home 
economics, horticultural, poultry husbandry, and soil 
physics divisions. (Agriculture; Chemistry; Hore 
Economics; Horticulture; Geography.) 

The chemical industry and trade of 
Poland. 1931. 20 pp. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 762.)  10¢. 
Production of fertilizers, industrial chemicals, coal-tar 

products, and allied chemical products discussed. 

(Chemistry; Economics; Geology.) 

Mincral Resourecs, 1929. Pt. 1. Gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zine in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, pp. 431-483, 10¢; 
Gold, silver, copper, lead, and zine in 


ldaho and Washington, pp. 363-430, 
10¢é; Manganese and manganiferous 
ores, pp. 275-332, 10¢; Sand and gravel, 
pp. 359-371, 5¢; Bauxite and aluminum, 
pp. 485-506, 5¢; Mica, pp. 373-388, 5¢; 
Zine, pp. 675-727, 10¢. Pt. 2. Petro- 
leum, pp. 421-521, 15¢. (Mineralogy; 
Geology; Economics; geography.) 

The potato in Alaska. 1931. 19 pp., 
illus. (Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Experiment Stations, Bulletin 
No. 9.) 5¢. 


The extent the potato is grown in southwestern, 


southeastern, and interior Alaska. (Agriculture; 
Geography.) 
Trade preparatory training for small 


cities and rural communities. 1931. 
81 pp., illus. (Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Trade and Indus- 
trial Series No. 45, Bulletin No. 
157.) 20¢. 

A discussion of practical lines of development which 


have been found effective in meeting the training needs 
of small cities and semirural communities prepared to 
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assist State and local educational authorities—particu- 
larly those who may have recognized the problem 
as it presented itself in their own home town and have 
been unable to solve it in terms of a specific layout of 
courses. (Vocational training; Rural education.) 


Tales of the Cochiti Indians. 1931. 256 
pp. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 98.) 
40¢. 

Fifteen hero, 35 novelistic, 27 animal and 20 origin 
tales; 10 European stories—the Mirchen and noodle 
tales and 13 true stories, mostly novelistic tales that 
are fictionized versions of the native life of the Cochiti 
Indians. (History; English; Indian mythology.) 
Farm terracing. 1931. 22 pp., illus. 

(Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 

Bulletin No. 1669.) 5¢. 

Discussion of the relative merits of the Mangum and 

the level terraces in the control of soil erosion. These 

two terraces have been found to be best adapted to 
conditions in the United States. (Agriculture; 

Trrigation.) 

How to attract birds in the East Central 
States. 1931. 14 p., illus. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 912.) 5¢. 

Describes the best methods of attracting birds by pro- 
viding a food supply and other accessories about the 
homestead. (Agriculture; Biology.) 

Marketing poultry. 1931. 33 p., illus. 
(Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1377.) 5¢. 

Where poultry is produced, problem of transportation, 


seasonal production, methods of marketing, grading 
and packing, shipping dressed poultry, canned poultry, 


points for the producer to remember, etc. (Poultry 
husbandry; Commerce and trade.) 
Rompers. 19381. 8 p., illus. (Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Leaflet No. 79.) 5¢. 


Full directions for making rompers for a baby of 5 
or 6months old—the envelope, adjustable, tailored, dress 
and self-help rompers. (Home economics; Sewing.) 


Wuat Gin. WovuLnn’t LIKE 10 Make A ROMPER LIKE THIS ONE FOR HER BABY BROTHER OR SISTER? 


Sewing teachers will find full directions for making five kinds of rompers in Department of Agriculture Leaflet 


No. 79, ‘“‘ Rompers,’’ an 8-page illustrated pamphlet. 


Price 5 cents, from the Superintendent of Documents. 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. They are 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its Territories, 
and in foretgén countries. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge)—Continued. 
Consultants—Continued. 

(e) Statistical— 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 


1, ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge): 
Consultants— 
James F. Rogers, specialist in health education. 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief, 3. EDITORIAL: ’ 
Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training, William D. Boutwell, chief. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 

Walton C. John, associate specialist in graduate and profes- 
sional education. i 


(b) American School Systems— 


4. LIBRARY: 
Sabra W. Vought, chief. 
Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 


Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary education. 

Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. 

Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 
curriculum. 

Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. 

Ward W. Keesecker, associate specialist in school legislation. 

Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary 
education. 

(c) Foreign School Systems— 

James F. Abel, chief. 

Alina M. Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- 
tion. : 

Severin K. Turosienski, assistant specialist in foreign educa- 
tion, 

Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education, 


(d) Special Problems— 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. 
Elise H, Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional 
children. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. 
Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of negroes. 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. 


Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 

Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 

Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 


SERVICE: 


Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 

Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in home education. 
Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 


6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): ~ 


Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
Education, 

Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 

Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Ed- 
ucation of Teachers. 

Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 

Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 

Timon Covert, coordinator, 


FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 
foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 

II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 
acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 

III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances 
with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 

IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 
received. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washinglon, D. C. 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $1 for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in bulk to 


A NEW CATALOG 


“United States Publications on EDUCATION’ —1931 
Office of Education, 


one address at 35 cents a year each. 
INGE S60 ee 05.5 3 ee: 
Address 


Subscribers in foreign countries which do nol recagnize the mailing frank of the 
Uniled States shauld add 25 cents to the subscription price ta pay the cost of postage. 
Remittances to the Superintendent af Documents should be made by adalat 
order, express order, coupons, or check, Currency may be sent af sender's risk. 


Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


Please send me “United States Publications on EDUCATION’ — 
1931, containing a new list of more than 1,000 available Government 
bulletins, pamphlets, charts, and leaflets, classified by subjects. 


Mail this coupon, Yaur name will be listed ta receive 
annual editions of this valuable catalog 
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And now come Individual 
Height-Weight Records 


As companion to the Classroom Hetght and 
Weight Record (1,887,172 copies distributed to 
date) the Offiee of Education has now prepared 
an Individual Height-Weight Record. 


The Individual Height-Weight Reeord has beeu 
printed in response to a demand for a record of 
a child’s growth whieh could be kept through his 
sehool years. The age range of the chart ts 5 to 
18 years. The Individual Record can accompany 
the child’s physieal examination card from grade 
to grade. On it may be noted in addition to the 
chart of growth, illnesses, ehanges of habits, inju- 
ries, or other incidents which might account for 
change in rate of growth. 

A stiff buff eard, 8 by 114 inches, the Individual 
Height-Weight Record, ean be folded once to fit 
neatly in a standard file. Full directions for its 
use appear on one side. The chart has been 
drawn to permit entry of a child’s height and 
weight three tinies each year. The child and his 
parents should be interested in havmg a duplieate 
record. 


To Order 


Apply to the Superintendent of Documents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


Individual Height-Weight Reeords (8 x 114) per eopy 13¢ 
(Revised 1931) 


Classroom Height and Weight Record (124x2}) per copy 5¢ 
additional eopies 2¢ 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


A Source Book of Authentic Information 
On United States Industry and Commerce 


The 
COMMERCE 


YEARBOOK 
(Vol. 1) 


Published by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Affords a eonvenient reference book for teachers 
and a reliable textbook for students on all phases 
of American economic activities. 


Includes sections on— 


Manufacturing 
Domestie trade 
Foreign trade 
Transportation 
Construetion 
Agrieulture 
Employment 
Finanee 


Banking 
Fuel and power | 


Separate chapters devoted to each major industry. 


This compilation is the final, official summing 
up of business in the United States during the 
calendar year 1930. 


700 pages—Bound in buekram 


Numerous eharts and tables’ 


Fully indexed 


Price One Dollar 


Copies of the COMMERCE YEARBOOK (Vol. 1) obtain- 
able from braneli oflices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestie Commerce, located in the larger cities, or from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Recent ARTICLES IN 
Scuoou LIFE: 


What The Washington Bicenten- 
nial Hlas Available for Schools. 


Progress of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education. 


New Government Publications 
Useful to Teachiers. 

Facts From the New Library 
Census. 

Purchasing Power: Education 
Creates It. 

Buffalo Builds a UWigh-school 


Aviation Course. 


English and American Sccond- 
ary Edueation—A Coniparison. 


Sununer Schools at Home and 
Abroad. 


The High-school Teacher Does 
More Than Teach. 


The Future of Education in 
America. 


When a Descrt Box-car School 
Tried an Activity Program. 


A Study of the School Tax 
DoHar. 


IZ 


per year 
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| finance are now under way in the Office of Education. Secaoont Lire keeps its 


Commissioner 

U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Kindly send «a sample copy of 
Scuootr Lire to 


A Unique 
Government Service 


from: THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF TILE DN'PERIOR 


Ve ed OR An Illustrated 
Monthly Journal 


S © L With Arlicles 


Inleresling and 


Valuable lo— 


APRIL TEACHERS 
1931 


VOLUME XV1 
| NUMBER 8B 


PrINcIPALs 


In this Issue Tn this Issne 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


The Once the Schvut 
Called Dull 


A Study of the 
Schoal Tax Dollar 


SUPERVISORS 


Measuring 
Teaching Ability 


ResEARCI 
Univertitics of the = 
Out-of-Deon SPECIALISTS 


From Barbarian 


to Civilization, 


LIBRARIANS 


Official Organ of the Office of Education 


eS 
United States Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. SCHOOL Boarp 
For sale ty the Suparinisndant af Ts : lor pens 


eee MeEnMBERS 
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TEACHERS’ COUNCILS 


Parent-TeacHer 
ASSOCIATIONS 


“SCHOOL LIFE carries a wide variety of intcresting 
articles of value both fo administrators and teachers.’ 
—Pennsyleania School Journal 


Will the fourfold service of SCHOOL LIFE, the official Journal 
of the Federal Office of Education, help you in your work? 


1. Scnoot Lire reports new low cost or free Government bulletins, maps, and 
movies useful to teachers and school administrators. 


2. First nation-wide, congressionally authorized studies of three vital phases of 
American education: Secondary education, training of teachers, and school 


readers informed of the progress and findings of the three surveys. 


| 
| 
| 93. Scoot Lire keeps educators informed of Office of Education activities and 
| reports other Federal services to education rendered by more than 40 bureaus 
l and commissions, including the Federal Board for Vocational Education, Chil- 
| dren’s Bureau, Public Health Service, Office of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Home 
| Economics, Agricultural Extension Service, Women’s Bureau, the White House 
| Conference, and other agencies. 

| 

| 

| 

I 


4. Scnoot Lire brings its readers progressive ideas in education found in schools of 
foreign countries, and tells of promising innovations in schools of the 48 States 
and United States territories. 


7 U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 19) 


VOLUME XVII 
NUMBER 4 


“ 


In this Issue 


The 


| President’s Committee 


Reports 


In the 48 States 


| DUCATION ASSOCIATION! 


[FE 


Pam pae Gi 


DECEMBER 
1931 


at : 


In this Issue 


More Adults: 


Fewer Children 


“ 


Pennsylvania’s 
New State Education 
Building 


“~ 


New Government 
Publications 


CLOWNS, SUN GODS, LION TAMERS, AND PHILOSOPHERS 
(See Contents AND Pace 65) 


ShitetweOrgam of the gOifice of Education 
United States Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. ~ Sy S See page 80 for prices 


CON Teen ies 


National Advisory Committee on Education Reports. av 
Pennsylvania’s New State Education Building. W. D. Boutwell 65 
Notable Recent Experiments in Education in the 48 States. John H. Lloyd. ........ 66 
New Books for Christmas. Nora Beust . 69 
Editorial: A Japanese Schoolboy in Paris. 70 
Theses Abstracting: A Growing Custom 70 
Education in Labrador. Sir Wilfred Grenfell 71 
The Largest Negro High School. Arbrose Caliver . Zo 
What Are Comprehensive Examinations? David Segel . 7a 
Have You Read. Sabra W. Vought . 76 
More Adults—Fewer Children. Emery M. Foster . ag 
The Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership. James Ford. .......... 78 
New Government Publications Useful to Teachers. Margaret F. Ryan .......... 479 
Organization of the Office of Education 80 


Cover Picrure: Bronze doors of Pennsylvania’s new Edueation Building at larrishurg have heen designed to interest the young and old. The 
top row partly visible includes Mother Goose, Robinson Crusoe, Aesop’s Fox and Grapes, Robin Hood, one of the 40 Thieves, Bluebeard, William 
Tell’s son, Jaek and the Beanstalk; seeond row, Linnacus, Newton, Leonardo, Copernieus, Socrates, Franklin, Archimedes, Euclid, a modern 
Jeeturer, a modern chemist; third, Dante, Tragcdy, Sophoeles, Shakespeare, Homer, MaeBeth, Mephisto, Falstat?, Chincse actor, Comedy; fourth 
(visithle), singers, aneient harpist, Ameriean Indian daneer, Greek daneer, Whirling Dervish, Egyptian daneer, Hindu daneer; fifth (visible) 
acrobat, elown, lion tamer, juggler, strong man; sixth (visible) Galatca, Atlas, Aesculapius, Thor, Assyrian, Persian, the Minotaur. 


FOR PRESIDENT HOOVER AND YOU... 


For two YEARS President Hoover’s committee of 51 educational leaders investigated and delib- 
erated the vital question of the Federal Government's relation to education. Their report in two 
parts to President Hoover is available FREE to any interested educator 


Dr. C. R. Mann, 

Chairman National Advisory Committee 
on Edueation, 

744 Jackson Place, 

Washington, D. C. 


Please send me FREE of charge parts 
of your report on Federal Relations to 
Education checked. 


O Part I—Findings and Recommendations. 
O) Part II1—Basie Facets. 


Part | 


CONTAINS COMMITTEE findmgs and 
recommendations on Federal rela- 
tions to education im the States; ed- 
ucation im special Federal areas; 
education of the Indians and other 
indigenous peoples; education in the 
territorics and outlying possessions; 
trammg of Government personnel, 
research and information service; 
international mtcllectual rclations; 
and general policies. It records votes 
by sections, names of committees, 
and minority reports: 140 pages. 


Parr I] 


Basic FAcTs upon which the com- 
mittce made its recommendations 
and findings. One section alone— 
Education in the States—is probably 
the best brtef summary of the status 
of education in United States that 
can be found anywhere. Factual 
data presentation parallels organiza- 
tion of recommendations and find- 
ings: 441 pages, 133 tables, 17 
figures. 


National Advisory Committee on Education 


SCHOOL LIFE 


Issued Monthly, except July and August, by the Unitep States DepARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Office of Education 


Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Witpur - 


Vor. XVII 


Commissioner of Education, Witt1aM Joun Coopzr 


WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER, 1931 


The National Advisory Committee 
on Education Reports 


Excerpts and Recommendations 


AR-REACHING recommenda- 
kK tions concerning the policies and 

the activities of the Federal 
Government with regard to the education 
of the American people have been sub- 
mitted to President Hoover by his Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education 
in its final report. 

The greatest emphasis in the report is 
placed on conserving local autonomy and 
local responsibility by working, both in 
legislation and in administration, away 
from recent tendencies toward centraliza- 
tion in Washington of powers over the 
purposes and processes of education. 


What the Committee Advocates 


To that end the committce advocates 
abandonment both of Federal appropria- 
tions to the States for special forms of 
education of interest to special groups of 
people and of the practice of requiring 
that Federal appropriations be matched 
by the States. A continuance of Federal 
subventions to the States in support of 
education is indorsed provided that each 
State is left free to use the money as 
State authorities consider to be for the 
best interests of the people of the State 
and without direction from Washington. 
Periodic audits by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, supplemented by regular and de- 
tailed public reports on how the money is 
used, constitute, in the opinion of the 
committee, adequate check on proper ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. 

The committee was given the task in 
May, 1929, of making a chart by which 
to guide the course of Federal relations 
to education. 

The problem was found to involve 
questions reaching into literally every 
phase of Federal administrative activity. 

The report treats of the difficulties of 
education in territories, outlying posses- 

87320—31 


sions, and in special Federal areas; in 
teaching of the Indians and other indig- 
enous peoples; in training of govern- 
mental personnel; in proper Federal re- 
search and information serviccs; and in 
international intellectual relations. In 
cach of these mattcrs, conditions are 
described as found and recommendations 
made as to how they may be bettered. 
Among these is a recommendation for 
setting up a “Federal headquarters for 
education” which would serve both as a 
center of cooperation for the educational 
work of all Federal agencies and as a 
reliable source of comprehensive, accurate 
data on education for all concerned. 

By a vote of 45 to 6 the committee 
indorsed these reconimendations as to 
policies and procedures, as set forth in 
the 90 pages which constitute the first 
section of the report. 

In the 10 pages that constitute the 
second section of the report, the committee 
by a vote of 88 to 11 indorsed the rec- 
ommendation that the Federal head- 
quarters for education take the form of a 
Government department, with a Secretary 
of Education at its head. Its functions 
would be limited to research and informa- 
tion service that would foster cooperation 
with and among the States on educational 
matters. It would also act as a center 
of cooperation through which the now 
conflicting Federal educational activities 
might be coordinated under one guiding 
policy. 

As a nucleus for the Department of 
Education as recommended in this report, 
the committee suggests the Office of 
Education now located in the Department 
of the Interior. The existing Federal 
subsidies for vocational education would 
be retained, but some of their limitations 
removed through amendment of the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, by repealing 


those provisions that require State match- 
ing of Federal funds and Federal approval 
of State plans and standards and that 
give Washington officials powcr to with- 
hold funds. This done, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education would 
be abolished and its remaining activities 
would become a major division in the 
proposed department. 

Educational activities instrumental to . 
proper administration of some other 
primary function of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be left under jurisdiction of 
the department responsible for that pri- 
mary function; such as Indian education 
under the Office of Indian Affairs in the 
Department of the Interior; agricultural 
extension in the Department of Agricul- 
ture; military training in the War and 
Navy Departments, etc. 


Coordination Through an Interdepartmental Council 
on Education 


Coordination would be achieved, how- 
ever, through the establishment of an in- 
terdepartmental council on education, to 
work with the Secretary of Education in 
the department. 

The committee emphasizes that powers 
of the department recommended must not 
be such as to encourage centralization of 
authority in Washington at the expense of 
State autonomy. As stated in the report, 
it would ‘‘have no legal or financial power 
and no regulatory or executive authority, 
direct or indirect, explicit or implied, by 
which it may control the social purposes 
and specific processes of education.”’ This 
limitation of powers is a return to the orig- 
inal Federal policy in this matter and 
necessitates a complete reversal of the 
tendency exhibited in much recent Federal 
legislation to build up a centralized con- 
trol of the purposes and processes of edu- 
cation in the Federal Government. 
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The report was approved by the final 
vote of 43 to 8 on the report as a whole. 


Prominent Men and Women on Committee 


The committee comprised the following 
51 men and women prominent in educa- 
tion, business, and other activities: 


Chairman: C. R. Mann, director, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C 

Director of Studies: Henry Suzzallo, presi- 
dent, Carnegie Foundation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary: J. W. Crabtree, secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Angell, James R., president, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Bagley, Mrs. F. P., 3 West Cedar Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Bane, Miss Lita, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bisgyer, Maurice, president, National 
Association of Jewish Community Cen- 
ter Secretaries, Jewish Community Cen- 
ter, Sixteenth and Q Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Capen, 8. P., Chancellor, University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chapman, Paul W., State director for 
vocational education, Athens, Ga. 

Chase, Harry W., president, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Il 

Cody, Frank, superintendent of schools, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Coffman, Lotus D., president, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cooley, R. L., director, Milwaukee Voca- 
Hons School Committee, Milwaukee, 

is. 

Crocker, Walton L., president, John Han- 
cock Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Cubberley, E. P., Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

*Davidson, William M., superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Davis, John W., president, West Virginia 
Collegiate Institute, Institute, W. Va. 

Denny, George H., president, University 
of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Edmonson, J. B., chairman, National 
Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Elliott, Edward C., president, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Finegan, T. E.., educational director, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y 

Graves, Frank P., commissioner of educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 

Green, William, president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Hughes, Mrs. L. W., Arlington, Tenn. 

Johnson, Rev. George, secretary, Catholic 
Educational Association, 1812 Massa- 
ces Avenue NW., Washington, 


Johnson, Mordecai, president, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Joynes, Mrs. Edith B., president, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 410 West 
Fourteenth Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Judd, Charles H., director, school of edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Tl 


Lamkin, Uel W., president, Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Mo. 


*Deceased, 1930. 


Marrs, Mrs. 8. M. N., president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
Marvin, Cloyd H., president, George 
ae University, Washington, 


Meek, Miss Lois H., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Meredith, A. B., New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Merriam, J. C., president, Carnegie Insti- 
ee of Washington, Washington, 


Milam, Carl H., secretary, American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago, Ill 
Morgan, W. P., president, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, II1. 
Moton, R. R., president, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Munro, W. B., 268 Bellefontaine Street, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

O’Leary, Wesley A., State director of vo- 
cational education, Trenton, N. J. 

Pace, Rt. Rev. Edward A., vice rector of 
Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Russell, James E., dean-emeritus, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Russell, William F., dean, Teachers Col- 

ieee, Columbia University, New York, 

Y 


Samuelson, Miss Agnes M., State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sherwin, Miss Belle, president, National 
Hegie of Women Voters, Washington, 


Snavely, Guy E., secretary, Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States; president, Birming- 
ham-Southern College, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Springer, D. W., secretary, Association of 
Governing Boards of Universities and 
Allied Institutions, Washington, D. C. 

Strayer, George D., head, department of 
administration, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Tall, Miss Lida Lee, Teachers College, 
Towson, Md. 

Willoughby, W. F., Institute for Govern- 
ment Research, 722 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 

Woll, Matthew, vice president, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Woolley, Miss Mary E., president, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Zook, George F., president, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


Two minority reports are included. 
In one Messrs. G. Johnson and Pace take 
the position that a Federal department is 
unnecessary and a centralizing menace. 

In the other Messrs. Davis, M. John- 
son, and Moton urge that an exception to 
the policy of no Federal grants for special 
forms of education of interest to particular 
groups of people be made in the case of 
Negro education. 

The committee recommends continuing 
and thoroughgoing studies designed to 
provide the data needed for guiding the 
improvement of education in the States. 
The most important of these would deal 
with tax systems, distribution of national 
income, living costs, public expenditures 
for educational institutions, etc. This 
study is essential to a readjustment of 
present specialized Federal subventions. 
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The findings and recommendations of 
the Committee are supported by 446 
pages of basic facts which constitute 
Part II of the report. These consist of 
excerpts from the statutes, statistical 
tables, and other data designed to help 
the reader secure an adequate picture of 
present conditions. 

The studies of the committee were made 
possible by a grant of $100,000 by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund and were carried 
out under the direction of Henry Suzzallo, 
former president of the University of 
Washington at Seattle and now president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 

After outlining ‘‘principles and policies 
of dominant importance,” the committee 
submits nine specific proposals for action: 


1. Continue special aid now in 
force.—For at least five years and until the 
results of the finance surveys recommended 
in No. 4 below are adequate to provide a 
sound plan for an equitable and economical 
method of Federal financial assistance to 
the States, continue the special appropria- 
tions now in force for the purpose of aiding 
agricultural education and research, rural 
extension for adults, vocational education, 
and similar educational enterprises, but 
leave the States free to expend such 
monies for the specific purposes designat- 
ed without the requirement for matching 
of monies and without Federal authority 
to approve or reject State plans. 

Amend laws.—Amend those exist- 
ing laws which give or tend to give the 
Federal Government and its agencies 
power to interfere with the autonomy of 
the States in matters of education. These 
amendments should repeal all provisions 
that require the States and their local 
communities to match Federal funds or 
that grant power to the Federal agencies 
to approve or reject State educational 
plans, to prescribe the standards con- 
trolling instruction, or otherwise to super- 
vise and direct educational or research 
activities within the States. 

The foregoing discussion does not relate 
to Federal research activities in fields other 
than education save as these affect the 
autonomy of the States in the conduct of 
their educational affairs. 

3. Restrict legislation.—Enact no 
additional laws that grant Federal finan- 
cial aid to the States in support of special 
types of education or that increase existing 
Federal grants for such special purposes 
as are already aided. 

4. Study finances —In line with the 
study of school finance recently begun by 
the Office of Education, make further and 
continuing studies of tax systems, distri- 
bution of national income, living costs, 
public expenditures for eleemosynary 
institutions, bonded indebtedness, Federal 
aid to States for purposes other than edu- 
cation, and of such other features of the 
situation as may be necessary to undcr- 
stand the total economic, political, and 
fiscal organization of which the school sys- 
tem is a part. Such facts in particular 
should be sought as will reveal how far and 
by what methods the people are justified 
in using the Federal tax system to supple- 
ment State and local taxes in support of 
public education in the States in order to 
insure meeting fully the national responsi- 
bility for education. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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HE NEW State education building 

dedicated at Harrisburg, Pa., on No- 
vember 4, is an office building—but what 
an office building! 

Pennsylvania is a proud State. It has 
good reason to be proud of the magnifi- 
cent new education unit of the govern- 
mental Versailles rising on the banks of the 
Susquehanna. Noble gray stone columns 
marching across a block-long facade meas- 
ure the great importance Pennsylvania 
attaches to a State’s duty to pass on its 
cultural heritage to its children. 

Only a few States—notably California 
and New York—have placed their depart- 
ments of education in separate buildings. 
None has given public education so well 
appointed a headquarters. 

To enter the lobby is to be transported 
at once to the dawn of civilization, for the 
deep green marble paneled entrance hall 
calls up the shades of Tutankhamen and 
his subjects. Dark, gleaming pillars are 
covered from top to bottom with carvings 
in exquisite relief. Bronze doors, for which 
a Pharaoh would gladly have given a 
kingdom, open mysteriously on elevators. 
To come upon a sibyl behind a dark marble 
“altar”? dressed in shirtwaist and skirt 
graciously supplying information from a 
printed directory instead of a papyrus roll 
seems anachronism, indeed. 

To the right and left are commodious 
libraries. It must be remembered that all 
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Pennsylvania’s New State 
Fducation Building 


By W. D. Boutwell 
Editor-in-chief, Office of Education 


State agencies which have cultural pur- 
poses are lodged in this structure—the 
State library, museum directors, 40 or 
more examining boards, as well as the large 
department of education. 

But the chief triumph of the building is 
reserved for the Forum, an auditorium as 
unique as may be found in the length and 
breadth of the United States. The seats 
are so arranged that anyone who may rise 
in the audience to speak can be seen and 
heard by every other person present. But 
no speaker and no listener is allowed to 


forget for one moment his place in the 
universe and his brief interval on earth. 
Over his head are the heavens. This is 
literally true for against the dark ceiling 
appear more than 1,000 stars accurately 
plotted in exact relation to each other. 
Of these, 365 stars actually shed light upon 
those below, their twinkling provided by 
the local light and power company. An 
artist’s conception of the. ‘constellations 
links the stars in heroic designs. 

Back of the last row of seats is a semi- 
circular promenade and on the walls 
flanking it are seven huge historical maps 
of the world from the dawn of civilization 
down to the present. Separating the maps 
are alternating black and white bands 
upon which have been lettered a chronol- 
ogy of the most important world events 
and names of outstanding contributors to 
the advancement of civilization. 

The building was received by Gov. 
Gifford Pinchot on behalf of the State 
and the dedicatory address was delivered 
by Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissioner of 
education of New York, in the presence of 
a capacity assemblage of educational 
leaders and officials. The evening address 
on ‘Looking Forward in Education,” 
was delivered by Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


UpreER: Five marble entrance doorways carved in bas relicf Egyptian style depict thesources of man’s knowl- 
edge; CENTER: The Education building takes its place as a unit of Pennsylvania’s governmental mall; 
Lower: The Forumisa unique and regal auditorium. The ceiling reveals a correct map of the heavens with 
365 stars actually shining in theirappointed places. On the walls of the colonnaded promenade the history of 
the world is presented in a series of 7huge maps, each 20 feet high and 35 fect long, separated by chronologi- 


cal tables of famous men and women and their deeds. 


The Forum outlines man’s history in 30,000 words 
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PENNSYLVANIA DEDICATED THE FINEST STATE EDUCATION HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA ON NOVEMBER 4 


This splendid structure facing on the governmental mali at Harrisburg was erected at acost of $5,500,000. Itis 472 feet in length and contains more than 8 acres of floor 
space. In addition to 250 rooms and library space for more than 1,000,000 volumes, it has an auditorium of rare beauty and remarkable design. 


Notable Recent Experiments in E:ducation 
m the 48 States 


By JOHN H. LLOYD 
Editorial Division, and other members of the Office of Education Staff 


Decentralization of education has made every State 

school system an educational laboratory. Nebraska 
experiments with a character education plan; Ohio tries out a 
school of the air. Counties and towns are virtually sub- 
laboratories carrying on tests. A Gary or a Winnetka pro- 
duces a plan, and the results of their experiments spread far 
and wide. 

Ambitious workers and ambitious communities in the 48 
States are constantly advancing the practice of education. 
What works or fails in Kansas may work or fail in Pennsylvania. 
Each State has something to contribute. It is the task of the 
Federal Office of Education to help each State to know the 
trends and the results of outstanding educational experiments in 
every other State. By spreading the news and facts of local 
achievements the Office of Education makes our American 
laboratory method of progress effective and as efficient as we 
have a right to expect a decentralized, democratically organized 
system to be. 

What are the current distinctive experiments under way in 
the 48 State ‘‘educational laboratories”? The following 
tabulation is not encyclopedic, but it is an illuminating record of 
important educational experiments and contributions in the 
48 States: 


()> 48 STATES are 48 educational experiment stations 


Alabama has a new elementary school course of study. 


The State Department of Education, General Education Board, 
George Peabody College, Alabama Course of Study Commission, 
Alabama Education Association, and 5,000 elementary teachers, 
established minimum programs and encouraged county and city 
school systems to exceed the minimum program. 

Arizona’s State Teachers College at Tempe produces a play 
a week purely for the educational value of student dramatics. 


Arkansas reports educational progress which William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education, character- 
izes as ‘‘the most promising item of school news I have en- 
countered during the course of the depression.’”’ The State 
spent $4,000,000 on public-school buildings alone during the 
past year; enacted a new school law; increased school revenues, 
and had all Arkansas public schools including institutions of 
higher education surveyed. Special school elections are now 
held apart from political elections. Most schools now have a 
9-month term. 

California’s major recent contribution is prison education. 
San Quentin’s warden, cooperating with the State department 
of education, has set up a prison school offering instruction 
from elementary to college level. It enrolls more than 3,000. 
Forty convicts have passed State teachers’ examinations and 
teach San Quentin classes. Berkeley, Calif., teaches children 
in school lunch rooms fundamental principles of food nutrition, 
good food habits, better social adjustment, civic responsibilities, 
and esthetic appreciation. 

Colorado has made important experiments at Trinidad and 
Pueblo in the effect of class size on the efficiency of the primary 
school. 

Connecticut’s new Bureau of Character Education dissemi- 
nates information to aid in character development of boys and 
girls. By supporting the character education project for five 
years, beginning last July, the State of Connecticut goes on 
record as raising character values to the status of intellectual 
and physical education subjects. 

Delaware is far ahead in the education of its adult popula- 
tion. Since 1920 the number of illiterates has been reduced 
more than 25 per cent. Last year more than 4,000 people 
enrolled in adult education centers located largely in rural sec- 
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tions. A trained adult education specialist in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, State funds made available for the promo- 
tion of adult education, and organization of all cooperating 
agencies into a citizenship association have been potent factors. 

Florida this year initiated a monthly allowance in the form 
of a pension for public-school teachers who have taught for 35 
or more years, and who are incapacitated and without means of 
support. 

Georgia, believing that school children should be taught the 
fundamentals of tree preservation and forest life, has adopted 
forestry as a high-school course. Each school has a “school 
forest,” turned over by some property owner for a period of 10 
years. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent, Atlanta, Ga., is en- 
deavoring to place a parent education teacher in each Atlanta 
school. He considers this type of education just as essential 
as other instruction. 

Idaho now offers geography in the eighth grade and high 
school. A committee recently studied high-school students’ 
knowledge of geography, and found it deficient. TheState Board 
of Education, the University of Idaho, the southern branch of 
the university, two normal schools, and approximately 125 su- 
perintendents, high-school principals, and high-school teachers 
are now cooperating in revising the State high-school curriculum. 

Illinois, University of Chicago experiment commands wide 
interest. Required credits and a specified time limit for com- 
pletion of courses have been eliminated. Students attend lec- 
tures, study independently, and use their time as they wish 
during the first two years of general college work. Compre- 
hensive examinations at the end of the sophomore year, prior 
to advancement into the upper division of the university, are 
the main checks on students. Specialization begins in the upper 
division. A year’s work in physical education is now required 
in Illinois of normal-schoo! graduates. 

Indiana has a practical activity program in which reading 
is related to nature study, citizenship, historv, geography, 
health, safety, music, and art. Projects included are all the 
result of actual teaching. Terre Haute is one of the first cities 
to have a prerequisite of kindergarten attendance for first-grade 
admission. South Bend offers a ninth-grade unit on the baby, 
pre-school child, adolescent child, and home maker. 

Iowa has more than 100,000 school children in approximately 
6,800 rural schools who now take music lessons from famous 
singers. A song book especially adapted to rural school use 
was compiled. A phonograph company agreed to make 
records of many songs in the new book. Pupils learn to sing 
correctly by listening to the phonograph records. Each child 
above the third grade takes an individual test with the phono- 
graph and when he sings the 10 selected songs correctly he be- 
comes a member of the school choir. He then has the right to 
sing in the county chorus consisting of 100 to 500 children. 

Kansas has extended provisions for payment of high-school 
tuition out of public funds to the payment of junior-college tui- 
tion. One of the largest educational exhibits ever held opened 
in Topeka this year. More than 12,000 public-school students 
contributed to the exposition of what Topeka schools do. 
Nearly 27,000 persons attended. 

Kentucky this year created an equalization fund of $1,250,000 
.to be administered by the State board of education. Interest 
in music has been promoted in Russell County, Ky., during the 
past seven years by the formation of the Russell County Singing 
Convention. When the last convention sang in Jamestown, 
more than 8,000 participated. Louisville has an excellent 
report card for kindergarten use. 

Louisiana, as the result of a Carnegie Corporation grant, 
and State appropriations, is now reaping the benefit of a 5-year 
library experiment. The State now has state-wide reference 
service from the Jibrary commission at the State capitol; a 
modern library law; legislative reference service; three parish 
libraries corresponding to county libraries in other States, and 
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a newly equipped ‘‘bookmobile.”’ An active illiteracy program 
is sponsored by which 24 lessons are offered free of charge to 
more than 100,000 persons enrolled. 

Maine stresses the need of harmonizing ‘‘books and experi- 
ence’ in a new course of elementary schooling which the State 
department of education recently adopted. The course of 
study is a cooperative product of classroom teachers, supervisory 
and teacher-training officers. 

Maryland reimburses counties which provide education 
for physically handicapped children whose needs can not be 
met by the regular schools up to $200 per pupil per year. The 
State took possession of 900 acres of farm land on which will be 
erected a humane prison where it is proposed that ‘‘education 
will be substituted for intimidation.” Baltimore has intro- 
duced a new handwriting program in its schools. A request 
from a principal brings the handwriting supervisor to the school. 

Massachusetts’ State department division of university 
extension correspondence courses deserve attention. This 
division serves as an effective coordinating agent for all educa- 
tional institutions in the State. Its aim: To provide education 
for men and women who desire to “learn while they earn.” 
Courses in more than 200 subjects may be taken by correspond- 
ence or in extension classes. Holyoke offers camp cookery for 
boys in junior high schools. 

Michigan taught by radio nearly 4,000 school children and 
adults to play band and orchestra instruments this year. 
Detroit has doubled its night-school attendance this year. 
Instruction emphasis has changed from manipulative processes 
in sewing and cooking in Detroit schools to education for health, 
social and economic adjustments. 

Minnesota offers an innovation with its new teachers’ 
retirement law passed by the State legislature. Hach teacher 
who is a member of the retirement fund pays in annually 5 per 
cent of her salary, not exceeding $100. Should a teacher leave 
the work at any time she may withdraw her investment, includ- 
ing interest earned on the investment. Teachers in service 
30 years who have attained the age of 55 years, and cease to 
teach, may if they so desire, purchase from the fund either a 
life or a term annuity. The State then, from its own funds, 
matches such annuity during the life time of the teacher. 

Mississippi, in an endeavor to “keep the rural child abreast 
of the city child,’”’ made a comparative study of city and 
rural children during the past year. The survey findings are 
expected to aid in bettering rural educational facilities. 

Missouri, as the result of an increase in the State school 
fund from $5,000,000 to $8,500,000 this year, now guarantees 
an 8-month school term and provides for free textbooks to all 
elementary public-school pupils. School districts are being 
enlarged, better school financing provided. 

Montana presents this year an up-to-the-minute course of 
study for elementary schools. The 1,060-page guidebook for 
elementary teachers is not intended to be a pedagogical cook- 
book. It is flexible enough to encourage each teacher to use 
his own initiative. 

Nebraska believes in publicity to advance its character- 
education movement. The State department of Public in- 
struction has published and distributed three supplementary 
bulletins: First, a guide to teachers in the development of the 
Knighthood of Youth; second, a ‘‘club guide” intended for the 
directing of rural boys and girls in the development of their own 
club programs; and third, a pamphlet to acquaint the parents 
with the part they play. 

Nevada strengthened teacher certification by establishing 
a certification bureau in the State department of education. 

New Hampshire is working for more complete cooperation 
between the school and the home, so that parents will know 
what the children are doing. 

New Jersey deems it necessary that teachers be required to 
teach accident prevention in every schoolroom. The Com- 
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missioner of Education prepares handbooks or manuals on 
accident prevention. These manuals set forth lessons adapted 
to the understanding of the various classes and grades in the 
public schools. Pupils between 14 and 16 years of age, who have 
completed eighth grade, may now attend night-school classes 
instead of continuation school. New Jersey high-school girls are 
now required to study one year of hygiene including first aid 
and home nursing. 

New Mexico raised its standard for teaching. All teachers 
to whom certificates are now granted are required to present 
credit in New Mexico history and civics. Holders of first and 
second grade certificates were required to complete six semester 
hours of standard college or university work this past summer, 
half of which had to bein ‘‘education.”’ The State also created 
a school-building, textbook, and rural-aid fund. 

New York recently decided for the first time that regents’ 
credit should be allowed for home-economics courses in the 
public high school, equal to credit allowed for any other course 
in the secondary curriculum. New York City’s new bureau 
of child guidance endeavors to establish and restore the emo- 
tional balance and to integrate the personality of unadjusted 
children. Truancy, delinquency, and crime come under its 
scope. 

North Carolina this year assumed all responsibility for 
financing public schools in the State over a period of six months. 
The general assembly wrote into the laws that ‘‘public educa- 
tion is not only a State function but that its support, so far as 
current operating costs are concerned, out of State revenue, is a 
solemn State obligation.” Rising costs of education, coupled 
with the inability of many counties to collect local taxes to 
meet their obligations, and high land taxes finally compelled 
action, and the State shouldered the responsibility in order to 
keep the schools open. 

North Dakota offers an elementary school course distinctive 
in that it recognizes the value of correlation between subjects 
in the curriculum, and provides ample opportunity for enrich- 
ment with music, pictures, and literature. All subjects provide 
for lessons in language, citizenship, injurious effects of alcohol, 
health habits, play, and international relations. The State also 
raised its minimum certification requirement. 

Ohio this year decided that persons who aspire to be athletic 
coaches must be teachers of health and physical education as 
well. Before they may be certified for a teaching job, they 
must by 1935 have a minor of 12 semester hours in health and 
physical education for part-time work, and a major of 40 hours 
for full time. 

Oklahoma State Department of Education is taking a deep 
interest in accomplishing what it can to provide schools safe 
from hazards, an education that will prepare for successful 
citizenship and parenthood, and an equal opportunity for the 
rural child. A parent trained in home economics heads the 
bureau of parental education. It organizes cooperation between 
various social and civic organizations interested in parental 
education. 

Oregon is endeavoring to find a solution for a problem with 
which a number of States are confronted, mainly, coordination 
of work in her State institutions in the field of higher education. 
The report of a survey made by a commission appointed by 
Wm. John Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education, 
at the request of Oregon, recommended “‘conserving the strength 
of each campus, providing of nonduplicating goals for the 
several units within the one greater university, and establishing 
no new units.” 

Pennsylvania dedicated its new $5,000,000 State education 
building. The State also appropriated more than $300,000 
for the purchase of equipment and installation in studios for a 
Pennsylvania School of the Air. ° Progress continues in the 
Study of the Relations of Secondary and Higher Education, 
an undertaking of the Carnegie Foundation, some 40 odd col- 
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leges, 18 school systems, and the State department of educa- 
tion. A 10-year State program of education is also being 
developed. 

Rhode Island, in spite of depression, slightly increased 
appropriation of funds for educational purposes this year, 
especially for teachers’ salaries and teachers’ pensions. This 
State offers exceptionally strong evening classes in short-unit, 
industrial education classes, and reports a growth of appren- 
ticeship work. 

South Carolina is the home of the College of Charleston, 
oldest municipal university in the United States and first 
college in the State to be admitted to the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. All depart- 
ments in the college have been opened to women. Free tuition 
offered to Charleston County residents has increased registration. 

South Dakota State Department of Public Instruction is 
developing a state-wide system of education by radio which 
includes the installation of radio receivers in all public schools, 
and broadcasting of programs through state-owned stations. 

Tennessee has gained from a survey recently made of edu- 
cational opportunities offered in county and city white elemen- 
tary schools throughout the State, and in white elementary 
schools in 9 selected counties. The survey, which concluded 
that marked inequalities existed, delved into teacher experience, 
training, certification, teacher salaries, value of school prop- 
erty, and length of term. 

Texas is experimenting with teaching of fire prevention. 
Twenty-eight additional Texas towns have included the teach- 
ing of fire prevention in a regular course of study in their public 
schools since the opening of the present school term, making 
the total number 680. 

Utah believes in ‘educating all the children of all the people.” 
The Federal Office of Education has just published a study 
which shows how one county superintendent unified all agencies 
concerned with children, aiding them in school or work up 
until 18 years of age. The State department of education 
furnishes monthly bulletins to primary grade teachers. These 
bulletins guide the instructors to current material which can be 
intimately associated with the present day life of primary chil- 
dren. 

Vermont contributed to education this year a survey by 
the Vermont Commission on Country Life (200 Vermonters) 
inquiring into factors influencing life in the State. An entire 
section was devoted to educational facilities for rural people. 
The survey, deemed essential to understanding human forces 
which make for progress, is the only complete study of this 
type ever made. 

Virginia gave impetus to adult education by discussing the 
subject and offering suggestions to reduce adult illiteracy at 
various conferences. , 

Washington public schools are now conducting beauty 
courses, and receive Federal aid under provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes law. Classes in one Seattle school have been conducted 
in beauty training eight hours a day and six days a week. 

West Virginia is experimenting in the field of aeronautics. 
All schools of aviation will be under the supervision and control 
of a State board of aeronautics. This board will also have 
power to make rules and regulations governing the procedure 
and operation of all aviation schools, for protecting the health 
and safety of aviation students, and insuring public safety 
through proper training and instruction. 

Wisconsin broadcasts educational programs daily from the 
University of Wisconsin radio station WHA. These programs 
supplement regular classroom work. They are sponsored 
entirely by the State and are not commercialized in any way. 

Wyoming has stepped forward in an endeavor to care for 
its handicapped children. The governor appointed a com- 
mittee to make a survey of those children who are blind, deaf, 
dumb, or crippled, in an endeavor to better their plight. 
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New Books for Christmas 


Selections by Nora Beust 


Librarian, Education Library, University of North Carolina 


OYS FOR CHRISTMAS MORN- 

ING—books for the next 364 days. 
Nora Beust, librarian of the education 
library, University of North Carolina, has 
prepared especially for Scoot Lir® a list 
of 1981 children’s books which should 
prove useful to parents, aunts, uncles, and 
others who go shopping in December. 
Many of those listed will be found excel- 
lent for school use also. For a selection 
of old favorites see the American Library 
Association’s Graded List of Books.— 


EpitTor. 
Picture Books 


SNIPPY AND Snappy. By Wanda Gag. 


Coward-MeCann. $1.50. 

The author and illustrator of Afillions of Cats 
again wins distinction through the charming and 
amusing illustrations that aid In telling the repetl- 
tive story of two little field mice who llved in a cozy 
nook in a hay fleld with their father and mother. 


Tue Seire Cort. By Zhenya Gay and 
Jan Gay. Doubleday. $2. 

The Cotswold Hills of Gloucestershire, England, 
form the setting agalnst which are drawn the appeal- 
ing illustrations of scenes from the life of Brownle, a 
day-old wohhly colt. These distinctive lithographs 
are modern In design and make a very satisfying 
portrayal of animal life for the child. 


Tue Picture Book or ANIMALS. Se- 
lected and translated by Isabel E. 
Lord. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Who does not enjoy looking at a collection of 
excellent photographs of anlmals? This book con- 
talns 150 photographs of hirds, heasts, fish, and other 
creatures taken In many parts of the woild. There 
are hrief comments on each page. 


Tue Curist Cuno. Told by Matthew 
and Luke; illustrated by Maud and 


Mishka Petersham. Doubleday. $2. 

A heautlful book which tells the Christmas story 
in Bihle language. The Illustratlons are rich in 
color and designed with accuracy and understand- 
ing. A hook that will inspire reverence and hring 
delight. 


A Heap ror Happy. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

An original picture hook of sheer nonsense, which 

tells of how a head was finally found for Happy the 

‘tmade” hoy. Done in soft-toned lithographs that 
will delight all ages 


By Helen Sewell. 


Peeey anp Prater. Told and photo- 
graphed by Lena Towsley. Farrar. 
$2.50. 

A realistic picture hook for the child of nursery 
school age, that illustrates the everyday happenings 
of Peggy and Peter and thelr dog Sally. The run- 
ning comments are natural and willinterest the child 
in the printed words. The photographs are very 
clear and lifelike. 


For Young Readers 


Tue Greepy Goat. Told and illustrated 


by Emma L. Brock. Knopf. $1.75. 
In thls picture story hook of a tiny village in the 
Austrian Tyrol, Miss Brock successfully creates the 
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atmosphere of the “ Land in the mountains.” 
illustratlons are humorous and realistle. 


Tue Buus Tgearor. By Alice Dalgliesh, 
and illustrated by Hildagard Wordward. 
Macmillan. $2. 


A village In Nova Scotia is the background of 
these fine delightful little stories, that have to do 
with real children and experiences that might have 
happened to any child. 


The 


JOAN AND Pierre. Written and illus- 
trated by May N. Mulvany-Dauteur. 
Doubleday. $2. 


A happy summer spent In Paris and Brittany is 
vividly told and gayly illustrated for youngsters 
who are heglnning to study geography. 


Toe Goat WxHo Wovutpn’r Be Goon. 
Written and illustrated by Zhenya 
and Jan Gay. Morrow. $1.75. 

There is humor and the atmosphere of Norweglan 


farm life In this simple account of the doings of 
Peder and Bodil and their frisky pet, Ola. 


Joan and Pierre 


Courtesy Doubleday, Doran 


THE SHIRE COLT 


By Edna Potter. Oxford Uni- 


$1. 


Quaint pictures of a little Ameiican girl of Provi- 
dence in 1875, illustrate the story of how Mamie 
went shopping; some tempting peanuts and an 
inquisitive goat. 


MAmIE. 
versity Press. 


Books for Information 
SronewaLu. By Julia Davis Adams. 
Dutton. $2.50. 


An informal hiography of Stonewall Jackson that 
is told with clearness and vigor. The emphasis is on 
the general’s courage and audacity 


Warat Makes THE WHEELS Go ’Rounp. 
By George E. Bock. Macmillan. $2. 


The elements of machines, the sources of power, 
and the main principles of mechanics, are explained 
In simple terms. The illustratlons and deslgns of 
machines add much to the value of the hook. 
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Courtesy Doubleday, Doran 
Maxkina AN OrncHEstTRA. By Dorothy B. 
Commins. Macmillan. $1.50. 


The book will be enjoyed hy children who have 
the opportunity of hearlng symphony orchestras 
directly from the stage, or over the radio. The 
instruments are explained hy families, namely, the 
strings, wood winds, hrass winds, and percussion 
Instruments. Clear illustrations and also a chart 
with cut-outs, to set up 4 small orchestra on paper, 


Heroes or CrviwizaTion. By Joseph 
Cottler and Haym Jaffe. Little. $3. 


An inspiring and authoritative collection of 34 
hlographles dealing with explorers, scientists, in 
ventors, hlologists, and medical men. The exam 
ples chosen for inclusion are hoth historic and mod 
ern men, 


Tue Lire Story or BEASTS. 
Fitch Daglish. Morrow. $3. 


The intimate account of heasts, which is Mlus- 
trated with artistic woodcuts hy the author, deals 
with the suhjects of food, hunting, homes, court- 
ships, parents, hahies, personal life, queer heasts, 
and intelligence of heasts. For older boys and girls 


Tue Iron Horss. By Adele G. Natham 
and Margaret S. Ernst. Knopf. $2. 


An interesting authoritative account of the devel- 
opment and romance of transportation. The pho- 
tographle illustrations are excellent. Pictures in- 
cluded hegln with the Indian drag and covered 
wagon, and end with the Pacific-type engine and 
the oil-hurnIng mallet. Picture hook format. 


Picture Map GroGRraPHy oF THE UNITED 
Srates. By Vernon Quinn and pic- 
tures by PaulS. Johst. Stokes. $2.50. 


The individuality of each State is empbasized 
through pictures and hits of folk lore. There is 
enough action in the telling to keep a young reader’s 
attention in this worth-while hook of geographic 
information. 

LEARNING TO FLY FOR THE Navy. 
Banett Studley. Macmillan. $2. 

The hoy or girl interested in flying can easily fly 
by proxy with Jim, an Annapolis graduate who has 
the experiences of a regular student at the air station 
at Pensacola, with hoth sea and landplanes, stunt 
flying, flying in formation, and cross-country flylng. 
Well Illustrated. 

Books Rich in Imagination 
Toe Wittow Waustiz. By Cornelia 
Meigs and illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith. Macmillan. $1.75. 


A story of the West and Indians in the pioneer 
days, told vividly and with regard to the fidelity 
of the place and people. Plenty of adventure to 

(Continued on page 77) 
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A Japanese Schoolboy in Paris 


APANESE PAPER carp kites flying 

above a typical American high school; 
serious-faced Japanese children in bright 
kimonos dancing in perfect unison; a 
beautiful Japanese high-school girl sing- 
ing the aria from Madame Butterfly; 
and Michio Ito. 

These mental images from a reception 
in Roosevelt High School will outlast 
many other memories of the Los Angeles 
N. E. A. meeting—particularly Michio 
Ito, that remarkable master of the dance. 

“When I was a young boy my father 
sent me to Paris to study art,” said Michio 
Ito. “So when I get to Paris I ask myself, 
What is art? No onecan tellme. Each 
day I get more depressed. 

“One day two months after I arrive in 
Paris I am in the Egyptian room of the 
Louvre. Suddenly I say to myself, What 
brings me so often to this room? So I go 
to Marseille and take a ship to Egypt. 
After six months in Egypt I discover why 
I went to the Egyptian room. 

“Five thousand years ago Egyptian 
people achieved a perfect balance between 
spiritual and inaterial things in life. 
Afterwards emphasis on material things 
went west; emphasis on spiritual went 
east. To-day the east and west must try 
to recreate that perfect balance between 
spiritual! and material.” 

Michio Ito’s philosophy of life is chal- 
lenging and refreshing. But the thought 
of a Japanese schoolboy wandering 
through Parisian studios asking, What is 
art? is even more intriguing. Would any 
American boy make so direct and soul- 
searching an approach to his life work? 
Would any young American teacher spend 
two or more months in exquisite torture 
asking himself, What is education? 

Michio Ito’s experience in self-discovery 
runs parallel to our modern movement for 
motivated learning. Dewey’s philosophy 
and Michio Ito’s practice have much in 
common. Perhaps we may be permitted 
to hope that from our progressive schools 


Theses Abstracting: 


“T-yUBLISHED VOLUMES of abstracts 

of graduate theses are highly desirable 
for a number of reasons. The master’s 
thesis is rarely published as a whole. 
Many graduate institutions no longer re- 
quire the publication of the doctor’s dis- 
sertation. Considerable delay and red 
tape are involved in borrowing typewritten 
theses from university libraries.” 

Thus speaks the editorial committee in 
its publication of abstracts of graduate 
theses in education of Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, recently issued 
under the date of September, 1931. It 
is with satisfaction that we note a growing 
tendency among institutions of higher 
learning to issue in printed form abstracts 
of theses in education prepared under 
their supervision. Among the universi- 
ties which have made their theses in edu- 
cation available in this form are the 
following: 

University of Cincinnatt.—Ahstracts. 
Graduate theses in education. Teachers 
college, University of Cincinnati, 1927- 
1931. Vol. I. Cincinnati, University of 
Cincinnati, 1931. 396pp. Compiled and 
edited by Carter V. Good, Walter L. 
Collins, and Chester A. Gregory. 

University of Colorado.—Abstracts of 
theses for higher degrees, 1930. Boulder, 
Colo., University of Colorado, 1930. pp. 
43-118. (University of Colorado bulle- 
tin, vol. 30, no. 11, October, 1930.) 

University of Illinois.—Annotated bib- 
liography of graduate theses in education 
at the University of Illinois. By Russell 
T. Gregg and Thomas T. Hamilton, jr. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, 1931. 80 
p. (University of Illinois bulletin, vol. 
28, no. 40, June 2, 1931.) 

University of Minnesota.—Abstracts of 
masters’ and doctors’ theses in education, 
July 1, 1929, to July 1, 1930, Prepared 
by J. E. Grinnell and J. G. Umstattd. 
35 pp. (Edueational research bulletin, 
no. 2, Eta chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, 
College of education, University of Minne- 
sota.) 

Ohio State University Ahstracts of 
theses presented by caudidates for the 


will come Many young men and women 
who will be conditioned to discard the 
trite answers of tradition and will, like 
Michio Ito, each demand for himself 
satisfying answers to such questions as, 
What is art? What is music? What is 
education? 


public schools are the real melting pot, pouring out a new race. 


schools, race, class, and religious hatreds fade away. 
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A Growing Custom 


master’s degree at the August convoca- 
tion, 1930. Columbus, Olio state univer- 
sity press, 1930. 264 pp. (Abstract of 
masters’ theses, no. 4.) 

‘ University of Oklahoma.—Abstracts of 
theses for higher degrees in the Graduate 
school, 1980, with an appendix giving the 
titles of theses presented prior to 1930. 
.Norman, Okla., University of Oklahoma, 
1931. 106 pp. (University of Oklahoma 
eer new ser, no, 501, February 14, 
1931. 

Pennsylvania State College-—Abstracts 
of studies in education at the Pennsylvania 
state college. Ed. by Charles C. Peters 
and F. Theodore Struck. State College, 


Pa., Pennsylvania state college, 1931. 
96 pp. (Penn state studies in education, 
no. 2.) 


University of Pitisburgh.The Graduate 
school. Abstracts of theses, researches 
in progress, and bibliography of publica- 
tions. Volume VI, 1930. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., University of Pittsburgh, November 
15, 1930. 462 pp. (University of Pitts- 
burgh bulletin, vol. 27, no. 3.) 

University of Southern California.—An- 
notated index of theses and dissertations 
in education. Compiled by Frederick J. 
Weersing and Benjamin R. Haynes. Pub- 
lished by Alpha Epsilon chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, University of Southern 
California, 1931. 91 pp. Supplement 
for 1931, 28 pp. 19380. 

Stanford University.—Abstracts of dis- 
sertations, Stanford university, 1928-29. 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford uni- 
versity, 1929. 165 pp. (Stanford uni- 
versity bulletin, no. 78.) 


The Indiana State teachers college, at 
Terre Haute, issues abstracts of theses in 
education in mimeographed form, and the 
Alpha chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, school 
of education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, is responsible for a news-letter 
containing summaries of theses presented 
to the school of education of that institu- 
tion. 

No doubt there are other institutions 
inaugurating a similar service. The Office 
of Education will be glad to receive such 
abstracts as they are issued.—Edith A. 
Wright. 


“Good References on Supervision of 
Instruction in Rural Schools,’ Office of 
Education Bibliography No. 3, by Annie 
Reynolds, associate specialist in school 
supervision, may be had free of charge 
upon application to the Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Schools Are the Real Melting Pot—Hoover 


Some poetic mind called America the melting pot for all races. 
been some disappointments in melting adults, but none will deny that our 


There have 


Under our 
From this real melting 


pot is the hope of that fine metal which will carry the advance of our national 
achievement and our national ideals——PrrsipeEnT HERBERT Hoover. 
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Drawn by Helen Prosser 


Education in Labrador 


By Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


Illustrated by Students of the College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


: DUCATION as we try to give it in 
E the north is very different from 
what it used to be when I was 
going through the mill. Then, education, 
as I saw it, was given you that you might 
earn a living, rank as a gentleman, and be 
able to “carry on” in everyday life. The 
meaning of the word never occurred tome, 
viz, that it was really ‘‘to lead you out of 
yourself,” so that you might be of service 
to others and the world, so that you 
might justify its expense, and your in- 
trusion on this planet. 

In Labrador we are trying to carry out 
the meaning of the word. One of the 
great drawbacks with which our people 
had to contend was that they could neither 
read nor write. They could not keep 
accounts, so that they never knew when 
they were being cheated. There were 
practically no books, and they could not 
have sung their hymns or said their 
prayers from books if they had possessed 
them. Notwithstanding, there were many 
things they could do which the volunteer 
boys coming to help us from Harvard or 
Yale, Oxford or Cambridge, could not do. 
For example, a number of men came to my 
hospital and told me there were no pro- 
visions in their neighborhood for the 
winter, that all the merchants had gone 
south, and the entire settlement was in 
danger of starvation. We bought them 
food and then had to find a job which they 
could do to pay for it. As it happened, 
we needed a schooner for mission work. 
The men had practically nothing but axes, 
adzes, one or two saws, and a hammer. 
No one could read or write, not even the 
man to whom I gave the contract. Yet 
this man designed a 75-ton boat, at once 
told me what would be needed in the way 
of ironwork, rope, and canvas, went into 
a virgin forest, selected and cut the proper 
timber for the frame, built the vessel and 
launched her successfully in the spring, 


rigged her and sailed her 300 miles south 
on the open Atlantic, got an A-1 rating 
from Lloyd’s Underwriters, and in ad- 
dition the Government bounty for a well- 
built schooner. All this was done in the 
winter, while the snow was on the ground, 
with not even a jack to start the boat on 
the ways, when he wanted to launch her. 
That inan can follow a trail, tell me what 
animal it is, and what it is doing; he can 
fell 10 trees while a university man is 
felling 1; he can set a saw, sharpen an axe, 
and do all kinds of manual things. In fact, 
he will live, and live well, where our edu- 
cated man will starve. Why should we 
say that we are educated and he is entirely 
uneducated? 

When I came first to this man’s house, 


GRENFELL OF LABRADOR 


We take great pleasure in printing Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell’s account of education in Labrador written 
especially for ScHOOL LiFE. In the United States 
education is a business and a vocation. Has Lab- 
rador, by motivating teaching with broad hu- 
manitarianism, gained something which we have 

sed? 


in the middle of the night, a complete 
stranger, he immediately took me in 
gave me his bed, shared his provisions 
with me, fed my large team of dogs, and 
refused to take a penny in return, because 
he knew I was a doctor, traveling and 
trying to do good to his felowmen. Was 
that uneducated? 

A boy came to me one day on my ship, 
after my surgical clinic was over. He 
said he did not want to trouble me for 
medicine or surgery. What he wanted 
was “learning.” He was 16 and a bit 
of a carpenter. He could read a little, 
his mother having taught him. When I 
asked him if he could pay, he said ‘‘ No,” 
but he added that he was willing to work 
10 hours a day as a carpenter if we would 
give him 1 hour a day teaching. That 
was 30 years ago. Five years ago, when 
we built a reinforced, fireproof hospital, 
with electric light, central heating, and 
modern plumbing, we did not send to 
New York, or anywhere outside, to get 
a master mason, mechanic, or electrician, 
or one ‘‘educated”’ man. This boy took 
charge of this building. The Governor 
of Newfoundland came for the opening of 
it. There was not one leak in the plumb- 
ing, not one crack in the plaster, and not 
one short circuit in the lighting. En- 
tirely untaught, this man plays the organ 
in church. He is now Government sur- 
veyor for the land, supervises a machine 
shop, a repair dock, a furniture-making 
department, and yet by our rule he is 
almost uneducated. He runs the short- 
Wave wireless, and a Marconi of 600- 
meter wave length by rule of thumb, as 
his hobbies. He willed to learn. 


Teaching and Toothbrushes 


Our small schools had to be started 
without funds as we had none. We 
asked college girls and boys who had the 
money, and who were in the habit of 
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going to Europe between the semesters to 
acquire further education by the study of 
languages, to come andhelpus. Weasked 
them to spend their money in trying to give 
some of the advantages of the universities 
of America to those who would never have 
any opportunity otherwise, and we sug- 
gested that in doing so even their own “edu- 
cation” might not suffcr. Sometimes now 
we have 30schools running in the summer 
vacation, and the teaching includes many 
things besides ‘reading, writing, and arith- 
metic.”” The schools are in isolated ham- 
letsamong its poorfolk. Organized games 
are taught as energetically as public health. 
The teaching ranged from how to use a 
tooth brush (we discovered one boy nailing 
his tooth brush to the roof to air in the sun) 
to the keeping the whole body fit. One 
day I found an 8-year-old boy crying be- 
cause just before he came to class his 
mother had cut his hair and he fearcd he 
would lose weight, and so forfeit his gold 
star for the week. 

When such primary education did not 
satisfy, but merely whetted the desire for 
more, we commenced teaching various 
industries. To-day we make the best 
hooked mats in the world, and we teach 
ivory carving, toy making, weaving, 
basketry, etc., and many other things 
which are now bringing welcome supple- 
mentary income into hundreds of homes. 
But for these industries many of our peo- 
ple could earn nothing, and seeds of 
tuberculosis, rickets, beriberi, and other 
deficiency diseases would be sown among 
the rising generation. 

So we had to go further, and during the 
past few years we have sent more than 
a hundred of our most promising young 
men and women to technical schools in 
the United States and Canada, in order 
to enable them to return and spread this 
valuable knowledge among the people. 
Almost immediately another problem 
faced us, for while these students were 
getting what we know as ‘“‘learning,”’ 
but can not call education, they could not 
help making the alluring discovery, that 
when they got ‘‘learning,” it was a fi- 
nancial asset, and that if they were to stay 
in America they could earn much more 
money and live in greater ease than if they 
returned to share what they had received 
with their less fortunate neighbors. 
Maxims and creeds are valuable helps to 
character, but temptation still remains. 


Information os. Education 


Those boys and girls had to discover for 
themselves the difference between ‘Ging 
formation” and “education.” Some. of 
the colleges and schools to which we sent 
these students gave them everything 
which may count as education, except one 
thing, the “inspiration” to use what they 
had received for the benefit of those who 
had never had their advantages. Some 
few fell by the wayside. We had to 


select our schools with more and more 
care, because we were not interested as to 
whether Jack should wear a black tail 
coat and a top hat, or an oilskin and a 
“‘sou’wester.”’ And we certainly did not 
want Susie to add to her troubles by 
wearing heels 2 inches high, or to use lip- 
stick, or any kind of artificial adornment 
on her healthy and bonny face. 

As is inevitable in every experiment we 
have had successes and failures but in this 
instance the successes have heavily out- 
numbered the failures. If you were to 
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LABRADOR Has LEARNED TO MAKE ARTICLES OF 
HANDICRAFT OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


visit the Labrador coast to-day and 
question any one of the hundred students 
who has returned to work for his own 
country you would not find one who would 
admit for a second that he had Jost out 
even so far as the material things of life 
are concerned. Rather they will tell you 
that having been ‘‘led out of themselves,” 
they have found through that education 
those opportunities for service to their 
country and their fellow men, which have 
altered their lives and for which they can 
never be sufficiently grateful. 


Ww 


National Advisory Committee 
Reports 


(Continued from page 64) 

Similar studies should also be made at 
once to answer two questions: 

First: How far shall the Federal Gov- 
ernment properly grant funds either to 
the States in support of specially desig- 
nated institutions or r directly to particular 
institutions? 

Second: What are the right uses of the 
remainder of the public domain in the 
States for the uses of education? 

5. Aid education generally.— Make 
all future grants to States as grants in aid 
of education in general, expendable by 
each State for any or all educational pur- 
poses as the State itself may direct. Such 
grants should be made only after thorough 
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educational and financial studics have 
shown to the satisfaction of the appro- 
priating power that such Federal aid is 
justified. Such grants should in no case 
be flat grants of an equal amount for each 
State, but should be apportioned to the 
States on the basis of adequate educational 
and financial studies. Such grants should 
be made for a definite and not an incon- 
clusive period, and be subject to review at 
the close of every 10-year census period, 
when needed readjustments may be made 
to meet changed conditions. The only 
restriction placed by Federal legislation 
on such educational grants should be the 
provision that every State, when it accepts 
the grant, agrees to make each year to the 
Federal headquarters for education a full 
report on all questions on which the Fed- 
eral headquarters for education may re- 
quire information concerning the manner 
in which the State has used the grant. 

6. Restrict audits.—Restrict the ad- 
dits of the Federal Government to those 
made by the Treasury Department merely 
to determine whether or not moneys 
granted have been spent for the general 
or special educational purposes as defined 
in the several Federal acts of appropria- 
tion, without making audit, an indirect 
method of controlling or determining edu- 
cational standards and processes. 

7. Limit emergency aid.—Emer- 
gency grants made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meet some special and tran- 
sient crisis involving the use of education 
should be restricted to financial aid to 
investigate the problem, to disseminate 
the needed information and to promote 
cooperation among all the States and local 
communities. A new Federal agency may 
be created for this temporary purpose if 
the needs are such as to necessitate this, 
but financial grants to such a new agency 
should be made for a strictly limited 
period, and not renewed. 

8. Create adequate Federal head- 
quarters.—Create an adequate Federal 
headquarters for educational research and 
information, so organized as to serve both 
as a reliable source of comprehensive, cor- 
related, and accurate information regard- 
ing national aspects of education for all 
concerned in the States, Territories, and 
outlying possessions, and as a cooperating 
center for all Federal agencies with respect 
to the educational aspects of their work. 

9. Increase appropriations.—In- 
crease the Federal appropriations for 
educational research and information 
service by the Office of Education, by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
by the Extension Service and the Office of 
Experiment Stations in the Department 
of Agriculture, and by other offices or 
bureaus of the Federal Government pri- 
marily concerned with the stimulation and 
improvement of various types of educa- 
tion in the States; and provide ample 
facilities to these offices for supplying to 
all concerned the results of research and 
statistical studies through publications 
and conferences. 


Other recommendations for action 
which are significant but not of as wide 
general interest are submitted on the 
following subjects: Education in special 
Federal areas; education of the Indians 
and other indigenous peoples; education 
in the Territories and outlying possessions; 
training of Government personnel; re- 
search and information service; inter- 
national intellectual relations. They may 
be found in Part I of the report. 
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The Largest Negro High School 


By Ambrose Caliver 


Specialist in the Education of Negroes, Office of Education 


OWN IN Alabama, surrounded by cotton 
D fields and smoke stacks, in the city of Bir- 

mingham, is located the largest regular 
4-year high school in the entire country for colored 
youth. Spreading over an entire city block, the 
Industrial High School serves a Negro population 
of 99,000, with an enrollment of nearly 3,000 
pupils. 

The whole State of Alabama reported to the 
Office of Education 5,260 Negro high-school pupils 
for the year 1927-28. It is significant to note that 
more than 50 per cent of these pupils were enrolled 
in the Industrial High School of Birmingham, 
although the Negro population of the city con- 
stituted only about 9 per cent of the Negro population of the 
State. 

The Industrial High School was one of the first public high 
schools for Negroes established in the South. It first offered 
secondary work in 1900, and by 1903 it was offering a full 
4-year program of high-school work, which was accredited by 
the State department of education in 1929. 

The Industrial High School building is one story high. 
Broad inside courts provide for play space, insuring both 
protection and privacy. The principal believes that there is 
practically no danger of loss of life or accident on account of fire 
because of the ease with which the students may get out of the 
building. While visiting the school recently, the writer wit- 
nessed a fire drill, when the entire building was emptied and 
each student returned to his respective place in less than two 
minutes. This demonstration was made with great dispatch and 
extraordinary system, and gave evidence of good organization 
and discipline. 

The discipline exhibited in the fire-drill demonstration is 
indicative of a spirit which seems to permeate the entire student 
body. There is discipline, but not the rigid, restrained sort 
which is frequently found in 
Negro schools. The students of 
Industrial High have a degree 
of freedom which in many less 
well-managed schools would re- 
sult in much confusion and 
noise. This fact may be attributed 
to the fine morale of the student 
body, which seems to have come 
from the sense of responsibility 
which each student apparently pos- 
sesses. The students have a large 
share in many of the activities of 
the school as well as in its general 
discipline. They feel that they are 
a part of things and hence are solic- 
itous of the success and good name 
of the school. The fact that both 
boys and girls wear uniforms also 
enhances, it is believed, the fine 
spirit of brotherhood and democ- 
racy which exists in the school. 

No doubt one of the greatest 
factors in producing this spirit of 
cooperation and democracy is the 
organization of home-room presi- 


Surt. H. A. PARKER 


THE BEAUTY CULTURE CLASS MEETS 


It is at the request of this department that the high-school’s science 
department began a research for a satisfactory hair preparation. 


dents. These presidents meet as a body once 
a week to discuss their problems and to pool their 
experiences for the good of all. While it is not so 
called, this group operates as a student council. 
These home-room presidents sit on the platform 
with the principal and teachers during the assembly 
hour. This not only gives them recognition but 
lends prestige to their position and thus increases 
the respect which the other students have for 
them. Each president works in cooperation with 
a citizenship award committee and the faculty 
sponsor of his home room in rating his fellow 
students in citizenship. 

Another example of the high morale of the 
student body and the influence of the home room president 
may be found in the cafeteria. Although the students eat in 
three shifts, which necessitates considerable passing, and the 
boys and girls are free to eat together, and remain as long as 
they wish, on the day I visited the cafeteria I observed more 
quiet and order than is frequently found in college dining halls 
with far fewer students. 


A Novel Commencement Plan 


In keeping with the modern tendency to make commence- 
ment more vital and increase the participation of students, the 
pupils were given a new responsibility last year in connection 
with the commencement exercises. Most of the program was 
supervised and conducted by them. The students introduced 
all of the outside guest speakers. When J visited the school 
in the spring, students who were in training for their respective 
tasks were enthusiastically seeking first-hand information con- 
cerning the persons whom they were to introduce, and were 
learning proper form and stage decorum. There were two con- 
testants for each assignment, the better student being selected 
for the task, while the second became the alternate. 

An experiment in community 
leadership, which practically every 
school could well afford to imitate, 
was the one conducted by the In- 
dustrial High School last year in 
school gardening. This project was 
all the more worthy and significant 
because of the economic depression, 
and will be even more needful 
this year. The following state- 
ment from the school explains the 
project: 

Mr. Parker recognized at once the 
opportunity of a,practical demon- 
stration of the theory of preparing 
the child while in school for living. 
For, at a time like this, of unem- 
ployment and depression, what 
could be better than teaching the 
child how best to aid his elders in 
coping with their chief problem, 
that of getting food. 

With this as their goal, the 
school secured 11 garden plots. 
One, a large demonstration plot, 
containing about 38,000 square 
feet, was~ located opposite the 
school, while the other 10 were 
plots belonging to patrons who 
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graciously gave the land in an effort to cooperate with the 
school in this project. 

As soon as the plots were secured, one teacher and a class that 
averaged 45 pupils were assigned to each plot and given a defi- 
nite period each day to be on their plot. The preparation 
and planting of the soil followed and within two weeks the 
vegetables were above ground ready for their first cultiva- 
tion. 

On the large demonstration project the individual plots were 
assigned, because this practice gave each student the oppor- 
tunity of working his own plot. ‘The school has found that with 
group gardening some students tend to shirk. The individual 
plot plan seems to successfully eliminate this difficulty. 

The maturing of the vegetables presented another problem of 
how best to distribute them to needy families. The school 
plans to handle the produce as a social-service project, by having 
the pupils make investigations in their community and report 
these cases with their recommendations. Seeds were con- 
tributed by the Red Cross and The Alabama Seed Co., and the 
pupils wrote letters thanking them for the gift. 

This school and community garden idea has brought most 
gratifying results in its effects on 
the home life of the pupils. The 
school found as a result of the 
power of example that there were 
1,625 of a possible 2,718 pupils with 
gardens at their homes, most of 
them having either received seeds 
a instruction in the school’s gar- 

ens. 


The Place of the School Paper 


Another unifying force in the life 
of the school, and one which un- 
doubtedly contributes to the at- 
tainment of the goal of good citi- 
zenship, is the Industrial High 
School Record, a school paper edit- 
ed and managed by the students. 
The issues are of high quality and 
good workmanship. The writing 
is done by students. The following topics treated in the issue 
of March, 1931, suggest the character of this publication: Re- 
port of an address by Capt. Max Wardall, Value of an educa- 
tion, Report of the principal’s visit to the National Education 
Association, Reports of the death and funeral of a senior stu- 
dent, Why I come to school; tenth installment of “A dream that 
came true,’—the autobiography of Principal A. H. Parkcr; 
Success, what it is and how obtained. In addition there were 
the regular columns on humor, sports, and other matters of 
purely local interest. 

There are many other interests and extracurricular activities 
which aid in stimulating and enriching the student life, such as 
dramatics and debating, 4-H and scicnce clubs, band, and ath- 
letic sports; but perhaps the agencies which have made the 
most important contribution to the life of the student body are 
the home rooms and the school paper. 

The household arts department of the Industrial High School 
has a very complete demonstration apartment. It is model in 
every respect, both as to arrangement and equipment, and is 
modern from the kitchen to the living room. This department 
is not only popular among the students, but is held in great 
esteem by the school authorities as well. 


Chemistry Classes aid Beauty Culture Courses 


To what extent is beauty in our modern age dependent upon 
chemistry? Doubtless few persons could give an adequate 
answer to this question, and certainly high-school students 
would not be expected to exhibit extensive knowledge on the 
subject. But recently the relation of chemistry to beauty was 
brought out at the Industrial High School when the science 
department was called upon to make hair preparations for the 
classes in beauty culture. The experiment began with a simple 
analysis of various popular hair preparations, which resulted 


CHEMISTRY ANSWERS BEAUTY CULTURE’S CALL 


Months of experiment by the science department finally yielded a prod- 
uct which the beauty department could use. Industrial High School 
now buys coconut oil by the barrel. 
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in the discovery of the essential ingredients used in them. This 
information led to definite attempts to prepare a hair grower in 
the chemistry laboratory. Eleven samples were prepared 
before one was found to satisfy the instructor in beauty culture. 
Girls in the beauty culture department now use the one finally 
adopted and claim it to be better than any of the commercial 
growers. Encouraged by their success, the two cooperating 
departments have prepared a straightener and a shampoo, 
which also have given satisfactory results. In the third year 
of the experiment the school is buying coconut oil by the 
barrel to be used in making the growers and oils and plans 
are under way to develop a skin preparation. 

This sketch would not be compiete without a word about the 
principal, Arthur Howard Parker, whose educational experi- 
ence in the city of Birmingham spans nearly a half century. 
Becoming principal before there was a high school, Mr. Parker 
has remained in his present position 48 years. This long tenure 
no doubt accounts for his great 
popularity, for he seems to be loved 
and respected by the people of the 
community as well as by his stu- 
dents. 

The fatherly attitude of Mr. 
Parker has been a great factor in 
maintaining the high morale which 
seems to prevail among the stu- 
dents. The students’ desire to 
cooperate with the administration 
in realizing the purpose of the 
school—the development of good 
citizens—may be seen in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from an article ap- 
pearing in the March, 1931, issue 
of the Industrial High School 
Record: 


Have you ever realized that Industrial High School is a State 
in itself? We have our own government with Mr. A. H. Parker 
as governor, Mr. W. B. Johnson, lieutenant governor. The 
teachers are the legislators and the class presidents, the county 
executives. Each home room is a county wherein the class 
president is the chief officer. He, too, has officers to help him 
carry out his work. 

We have a class election every four and one-half months. 
Once every week the class presidents meet. In their council 
they discuss class and school problems. If the chief executive, 
Mr. Parker, wants to tell the counties (the classes) something, 
he telis it to the presidents and they will in turn give the mes- 
sage to the citizens of the counties (students of the classes.). 

The students make up the population or citizenry. We are 
the ones who make a good or a bad reputation for the State. 
Just as each city helps to make the county and the county in 
turn helps the State, so it is with us. We as students make up 
the population of the home rooms whether good or bad. Each 
home room makes its contribution to the school life. 

Let us as individuals do our bit to help exalt the character 
of this school. It is very true that we are the ones who make 
the school, and since we are builders, let us build this school as 
Longfellow said to build the ship: 


Build me straight, O worthy Master! 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel 
That shall laugh at all disaster.” 


The Industria] High School is one of the show places of Bir- 
mingham. The superintendent of schools makes it a point to 
take important visitors to Industrial High even when time does 
permit visits to other schools. Its size, its age, and its strategic 
location impose a heavy responsibility upon Industrial High 
School and place it in a peculiar position to render a signal 
service to the city of Birmingham, to the State of Alabama, the 
South, and the Nation. 

Notrt.—This is the fourth of a series of articles in ScHoou 
Lire arising out of the studies and personal visits made in connec- 
tion with the National Survey of Secondary Education. Others 
are scheduled. Ep1ToR. 
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What are Comprehensive Examinations? 
By David Segel 


Specialist in Tests and Measurements, Office of Education 


ITH INTEGRATION of subject 

matter becoming a well-defined 
movement in education the use of com- 
prehensive examinations will be more 
and more discussed. Educators are be- 
coming interested in knowing just what 
these examinations are and what their 
relation is to the integration movement. 
The following paragraphs endeavor to 
explain this variety of examinations with 
special reference to the college level. 

A comprehensive examination is an 
examination covering a wide field of sub- 
ject matter, presumably one which can be 
set apart from other similar wide fields of 
subject matter. It is thus quite different 
from an examination covering a particular 
course or a subject which has been pursued 
for a particular length of time. It scems 
from certain developments in college edu- 
cation that this form of examination or 
test will become an instrument widely 
used. 

Tests published which most nearly ap- 
proach this definition are the examinations 
set by the college entrance board; the 
standardized test batteries! in English, 
mathematics, science, and social science, 
made for graduating high-school students 
or entering-college students; and the ex- 
aminations for placement in college 
courses.2 The examinations given at the 
end of survey and orientation courses for 
beginning college freshmen also fall in this 
category. None of these examinations, 
however, is sufficiently comprehensive in 
scope to meet the needs arising from cer- 
tain developments in the college field. 


Chicago Plan Creates New Need 


The new integrated plan of instruction, 
outlined by the University of Chicago,’ 
calls for comprehensive examinations at 
the end of the general education course, 
which at present means at the end of the 
sophomore year and also whenever a 
student is asking for a degree, be it a 
bachelor of arts, master of arts, doctor of 
medicine, or a doctor of philosophy. The 
need for establishing this particular type 
of examination at the University of Chi- 
cago arises because it seems to be an 
essential procedure in their new scheme of 
education. The movement at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is in brief the elimina- 
tion of a time and credit basis for college 
education. The first two years of college 


l1Towa high-school content examination and the 
Sones-Harry high-school achievement test. 

? Such as the Iowa placement examinations and the 
Columbia placement examinations. 

3 See the University Record, Vol. XVII, No. 1, Jan- 
uary, 1931, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Il.,and 
School Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 2, February, 1931, 
for detailed description of the Chicago plan. 


at Chicago are to be called the period of 
general college education and the students 
are to be free to attend lectures or study 
independently or use their time as they 
wish. The main and essential check-up 
on their work will come whenever they 
and their advisors think they are ready 
for advancement into the upper division. 
The students then take the comprehensive 
examinations and if they pass them they 
may continue their studies in the upper 
division where specialization begins. Later 
they may again take an examination for a 
higher degree in these more specialized 
fields. The particular divisions of study 
in the University of Chicago are as fol- 
lows: 4 

Humanities division.—Philosophy, art, 
comparative religion, oriental languages, 
New Testament, comparative philology, 
Greek, Latin, romance languages, Ger- 
manics, and English. 

Social sciences division.—Psychology, 
education, economics, political science, 
history, sociology, anthropology, home 
economics, and geography. 

Physical sciences division—Mathemat- 
ics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, and military science. 

Biological sciences diviston—Botany, 
zoology, anatomy, physiology, physio- 
logical chemistry, hygiene and bacterio- 
logy, pathology, physical culture, and the 
South Side clinical departments (the 
clinics group). 

The comprehensive examination will 
therefore be an examination covering one 
of these divisions. It is to be noted that 
each of these fields is composed of many 
different subjects. Presumably the sub- 
jects in each group are held together by 
certain common elements either in method 
or content. In the biological sciences 
division, for instance, there are principles 
and facts regarding living organisms which 
are essential elements in all the different 
subjects of that division. 

In order to cover such a field in an 
examination, it is necessary to make 
particular provision for its reliability and 
validity. This means that the examina- 
tion must be long enough to give the 
student a chance to show his ability and 
at the same time it must cover the par- 
ticular field adequately. For the first 
point it may be said that the test should 
have a sufficient number of items in it. 
In order to cover a sufficient number of 
items in a reasonable length of time, it 
follows that the examinations will usually 
be of the new type, i. e., the items will be 
written as true-false, multiple choice, 
completion, etc. For the second point, 
i. e., the problem of covering the field 


4In the School Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 2, Febru- 
ary, 1931, p. 93. 
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DAVID SEGEL JOINS THE STAFF 


Doctor Segel has been appointed to the newly created 
Office of Education position, consultant in educa- 
tional tests and measurements. For the past seven 
years he was director of research in the school system 
of Long Beach, Calif. 


may be done by either getting test items 
which are of such nature that they test 
the basic common principles of all the 
varieties of subject matter in the field 
or the sampling must be such that some 
parts of all the subjects be covered if the 
principles and facts in them be different. 
If, of course, the basic elements of a 
field are already provided by a single 
course, as is planned in the University of 
Chicago, the matter is simplified since 
the content is already established and the 
only matter of testing consequence is to 
construct an examination of sufficient 
length to be reliable. 


Two Future Trends in Testing 


In junior colleges the comprehensive 
examinations are of particular value in 
the guidance of their graduates into the 
upper divisions of other institutions. The 
writer and Dr. W. C. Eells, of Stanford 
University, have been experimenting 
with comprehensive examinations in the 
junior college field. The following divi- 
sions of subject matter for purposes of 
constructing comprehensive examinations 
in the junior college were made: English; 
history; social science apart from history; 
physical science, including mathematics; 
biological sciences; and languages. These 
junior college fields were approximately 
the same as those used at the University of 
Chicago, except that they are finer divi- 
sions. A great difficulty in our experi- 
mentation was to find items which were 
sufficiently common to several subjects. 
To date, one comprehensive examination— 
that in English—has been developed to a 
point where it is considered to be of suffi- 
cient reliability and validity to be used 
generally for the measurement of achieve- 
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ment in the first two years of college, 
and for guidance and promotion at the 
end of these years. 

The process of making one of these 
examinations might be divided into two 
phases. The first consisted in getting 
the test items constructed from the content 
of the field. The course of study was of 
course considered as the basis for the test 
items. However, in some fields the course 
of study did not have a common content 
throughout the various junior colleges. 
This fact made it difficult to construct 
in some fields examinations which would 
be acceptable to all junior colleges. In 
the field of English, however, there seemed 
to be a fairly common agreement as to 
the course of study. This is due partly 
to the dominance which higher institu- 
tions have over the course of study in 
English in junior colleges. Having agreed 
upon a satisfactory basis for our examina- 
tion, as represented by certain course of 
study materials, the next step in this 
phase of the test construction was to 
request teachers familiar with the material 
in question to write items on the important 
facts and principles without giving undue 
weight to any one part of the course of 
study material over another. These 
items were also put into certain forms 
agreed upon so that there would be uni- 
formity in type of item. These items 
were then tried out on a small group of 
students to determine their relative 
difficulty. 

The second phase in the construction of 
one of these tests consisted of trying out 
the written items on the teachers and 
students in several junior colleges. The 
teachers were asked to make criticisms 
of the examination items and the pupils 
took the examination. By statistical 
procedures the validity of individual test 
items was worked out and the difficulty of 
the items determined more accurately. 
The coefficient of reliability was also 
calculated. Upon the basis of the criti- 
cism of the teachers and the statistical 
evidence on validity and reliability the 
worth of the examination was ascertained 


and a decision made as to the future. 
In one 


disposition of the examination. 
case a rearrangement of items was about 
all that was found to be necessary, where- 
as, with other examinations more drastic 
revisions were found to be imperative. 

If integration in college becomes more 
general, this type of examination will 
become of increasing value and importance. 
It is true that comprehensive examinations 
are of use even when integration of courses 
is not followed. An incidental result of 
the use of comprehensive examinations 
will be to hasten the integration of courses. 
There is need now of comprehensive 
examinations in the junior high school 
and senior high school in the field of social 
science. Apart from the recent movement 
toward the measurement of character, 


attitude, etc., it is believed that develop- 
ment in measurement is moving in two 
directions. One movement is toward 
tests which will show up weaknesses in 
specific units of subject matter, i. e., 
diagnostic tests; while the other move- 
ment is toward the measurement of larger 
spheres of student achievement, i. e., 
toward comprehensive examinations. 


Drawing by Robert G. Eckel, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


“Tn educational matters England and 
America are slowly approaching a com- 
mon point, by the simple process of mov- 


ing in opposite directions,”’ is the intro- 


ductory sentence in an interesting article 
on ‘College Education in England and 
America”? by Robert McN. McElroy, in 
Current History for October. The author 
is professor of American history at Oxford. 
He shows how England is moving toward 
universal school training, while in America 
there is a marked tendency to develop 
more effective selection for higher educa- 
tion. & & & The Elementary 
English Review for October devoted a 
large section to children’s books and 
reading. Several well-illustrated articles, 
with lists of children’s books give excel- 
lent suggestions for the observance of 
Book Week. 2% 2 .w& The celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Tuskegee Institute is de- 
scribed in the Tuskegee Messenger for 
October. Many illustrations and articles 
about the institute and its founder form 
an interesting history of a great educa- 
tional movement. & .& w& The 
October number of the Journal of Higher 
Education is devoted ta the reactions 
of several college presidents and critics 
of educational procedures to Flexner’s 
“Universities—American, English and 
German.” The editorial comment on 
the book is interesting and forms an 
admirable introduction to this sympo+ 
sium, which is a valuable contribution 
to a discussion that filled the air a year 
ago, and whose echoes are still heard in 
the realms of higher education. 2% 2% 
A report on library standards for teachers 
colleges and normal schools appears in 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision for October. These standards 
were worked out by the school libraries 
committee of the American Library 
Association in conjunction with the com- 
mittee on surveys and standards of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. A rather full interpretation is 
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given with each item. & w& w The 
Commonwealth Club of California de- 
votes the September issue of its official 
journal, The Commonwealth, to the sub- 
ject “Selecting and Printing School 
Books.’’ Arguments are given for and 
against the proposition that the State 
should select and print textbooks. 
*& & & The Western Journal of 
Education for October contains sugges- 
tive material for school programs for 
Armistice Day and Thanksgiving. The 
programs are prepared by Alice Richards 
Hand. There is a short play appropriate 
to each day, and in addition there are 
lists of poems suitable for reading or 
reciting. & & & An entertaining 
article entitled ‘‘Harvard in Fiction”’ 
appears in Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
for September. ‘The compiler, who hides 
his identity under the initials T. H., has 
connected fairly long quotations from 
15 novels with a running comment which 
adds much to the interest. & 2% 
“Leisure in a Machine Age” was the 
subject of an address which Stuart Chase 
made at the conference of the American 
Library Association in New Haven. 
This address appears in the Chicago 
Schools Journal for October. s w& 
An ‘Historical Outline of the Founding 
of Stanford’”’ by Judge George E. Croth- 
ers, appears in the Stanford Illustrated 
Review for October. The fact that the 
university completed in October 40 
years of active service makes this article 
especially apropos. %& .& .& The 
Child and Science is the general subject 
of Progressive Education for October. 
The articles written by scientists and 
teachers cover a wide range of topics 
from “Exploring our Environment” to 
‘*A Workshop of Science” which de- 
scribes a laboratory that was developed 
in a country day school. & w% 
The difficult problem of helping college 
freshmen to adjust themselves to their 
new surroundings was admirably solved 
in an address made at, Yale by A. Clen- 
denin Robertson, instructor in history. 
This talk appears in full in the Yale 
Alumni Weekly for October 2. #* & 
The question of which story-book sets are 
desirable to buy is one that confronts 
teachers and librarians as well as mothers. 
In Parents Magazine for November, 
Maude Dutton Lynch discusses at some 
length several of these sets, making help- 
ful suggestions to the prospective pur- 
chaser who desires fuller information 
concerning them. %& %& ww An in- 
teresting description of the first few days 
in a ‘School in the Arctic” appears in 
the Soviet Union Review for November, 
The account is taken from a story by T. 
Semuskin, telling of his experiences on 
starting a school in connection with the 
new cultural base on the Chukotsky 
Peninsula “which is the most north- 
easterly part of the Asiatic Continent.” 
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CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE 
BY DECADES FROM 


1890— 1930 


URE) 11,444 390 


10 631,364 


1890 1900 1910 192.0) 1930 


Drawn by M.G. Kirby 
HAs THE POPULATION WAVE REACHED ITS CREST? 


HE CENSUS of 1930 shows that 

profound changes have taken place 
in the percentage composition of the popu- 
lation since 1920. Although there are 
17,064,426 more people in the United 
States in 1930 than 10 years ago, there are 
128,840 fewer children under 5 years of 
age, including 66,464 fewer under 1 year 
of age. Those under 5 years of age are 
only 9.3 per cent of the 1930 population, 
but were 10.9 per cent of the 1920 popu- 
lation. This decrease is not large enough, 
numerically, to make an appreciable dif- 
ference in enrollments in elementary 
schools in the next five years but indicates 
that the turning point from larger first- 
grade enrollments each year to smaller has 
arrived. It is significant that more than 
half of the decrease in the number of young 
children is in the group under 1 year of 
age. Unless this trend stops, first-grade 
enrollments may show appreciable de- 
creases within the next 10 years. 


Age Group 5 to 14 Years Forms 20.1 Per Cent of 


Population 


The fact that the wave of increase in the 
number of children: under 5 years of age 
from 1890 to 1920 has reached its crest 
and is breaking is shown in the accom- 
panying graph. 

The age group which is in kindergarten 
and elementary schools now, 5 to 14 
years, while it is 2,573,264 greater numeri- 
cally than the same age group in 1920, 
forms only 20.1 per cent of the 1930 popu- 
lation, as against 20.9 per cent of the 1920 
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More Adults—Fewer Children 


By Emery M. Foster 
Chief, Division of Statistics, Office of Education 


population. Part of the increase in school 
costs is due to this 2,500,000 more children, 
most of whom are in school. 

The age group, 15 to 19 years, which 
roughly covers the high-school pupils, 
shows both a numerical increase of 2,121,- 
559 persons and a percentage increase of 
from 8.9 to 9.4. When we consider (1) 
that this is more than a 22 per cent in- 
crease numerically, (2) that a larger pro- 
portion of these children of high-school 
age are in school now than 10 years ago, 
and (3) that high-school costs are about 
two and a half times greater than elemen- 
tary school costs, we see why tltere has 
been such an increase in high-school 
expenditures in the past 10 years. This 
is the group that will be entering our 
colleges in the next five years and under 
normal economic conditions should mean 
increased college enrollments. 

There are also a larger number of per- 
sons and a greater percentage of the 
population in the group from 20 to 24 
years, a part of which is now in college and 
a part of which is finding its place in the 
economic world. With 1,593,357 more 
persons than in 1920 this group consti- 
tutes 8.9 instead of 8.8 per cent of the 
population. 


Number and per cent of persons of school 
age and of ages 25 to 44, and 26 to 65 in 
1920 and 1930 


| 


Number of persons Per cent 
Age (years) | 
; 1930 | 1920 1930 | 1920 
Bto9ee---- | 36, 164, 601 | 31,469,768 | 29.5 29.8 
DontGrt eee neas =. | 36, 152, 869 | 31,278,522 29.4 | 29.6 
26:16:64. ==. -.... | 97, 567, 850 | 48, 308,687 . 46.8 45.7 
j 


It is interesting to note that the school 
group from 5 to 19 years, inclusive, con- 
stituted almost the’same proportion of the 
population as the group from 25 to 44 
years, 29.8 per cent in 1920 and 29.5 per 
cent in 1930. 

The table shows the school population 
as compared with the wealth-producing 
population—25 to 64. There was in 1930 
as much as 1.1 per cent more people to 
pay for the education of 0.3 fewer chil- 
dren, relatively, than in 1920. This 
should help to relieve the burden of in- 
creased school costs due to a better and a 
larger education for the children. 


Of older people, 65 years and over, there 
were 2,144,082 more in 1930 than in 1920. 
They were 7 per cent of the population 
instead of 6.1 as in 1920. This increase 
in proportion, unless these older people 
are economically self-supporting, means 
an added burden to be carried by the 
group from 25 to 64, which will partially 
counteract their ability to give better 
support to the decreasing percentage of 
children. 

What will the increasing proportion of 
older people mean with respect to the age- 
long struggle between the young, liberal, 
open mind, and the old conservative, 
closed mind? Unless adult education can 
keep the old minds open to new ideas, 
the conflict may be intensified, especially 
if changes take place in the social and 
economic structure as rapidly in the next 
50 years as they have in the last. 


Ww 
New Christmas Books 


(Continued from page 69) 


keep tho interest running high. For the younger 
group. 

Skrppring ALona Atone. By Winifred 
Wells. Macmillan. $1.75. 


Excellent lilting verse, that is original in concep- 
tion and has universal charm. 
“Oh, how I love to skip alone 
Along the heach in moisty weather: 
The whole world seems my very own, 
Hach fluted shell and glistening stone, 
Each wave that twirls a silver feather.” 


Wareruess Mountain. By A. L. Armer. 
Illustrated by Sidney Armer and Laura 
A. Armer. Lippincott. $3. 


A heautiful book written in a simple style that 
is well suited to revealing the beauty that the author 
ascribes to the life of Younger Brother and his uncle. 
The dialogue and action will hold the attention of 
the average rcader, and the heauty and philosophy 
will be an inspiration to the more thoughtful. The 
book is a distinct contrihution to the understanding 
of the Navahos. 


Tue Durcu CueEse. By Walter De La 
Mare. Ilustrated by D. P. Lathrop. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

A beautiful edition of The Dutch Cheese and The 
Lovely Myfanury, two of the author’s fairy tales 
that appeared originally in Broomsticks. The artis- 
tic illustrations arc well adapted to the fancy of these 
imaginative tales. 

Try Au Ports. 
Longmans. $2. 

A simply and thrillingly told tale of Boston in 
the days of clipper ships. Daniel Webster is intro- 
duced. Will he enjoycd hy hoth girls and boys. 


By Elinor Whitney. 
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The Conference on Home Building 


and Home 


Ownership 


By James Ford 


Executioe Secretary, Better Homes in America 


N THE first week of December, there 

was held in Washington a conference 
attended by persons from all over the 
United States to discuss problems of home 
building and home ownership and prob- 
lems of housing and home economics. 
The opening address on the evening of De- 
cember 2 was made by President Hoover 
and was followed by section meetings for 
each of the 31 committees of the confer- 
ence on December 3 and 4. On the eve- 
ning of December 4 speeches by the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, 
aud the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, concluded the conference. 

When President Hoover addressed the 
planning committee in August, 1930, he 
outlined the purpose of the conference in 
the following words: 

After wide consultation with interested 
leaders, I have decided to undertake the 
organization of an adequate investigation 
and study on a nation-wide scale of the 
problems presented in home ownership 
and home building, with the view to the 
development of a better understanding 
of the questions involved and the hope 
of inspiring better organization and re- 
moval of influences which seriously limit 
the spread of home ownership, both in 
town and country. 

During the past year 31 committees have 
been organized and each is assigned 
some special subject for consideration, 
such as design, construction, financing, 
home furnishing, home ownership, Negro 
housing, farm and village housing, city 
planning, subdivisions, and household 
management. 

Each committee has been made up of 
leading specialists in the field and has 
held several meetings to prepare its report 
which will incorporate the collective 
judgment of the committee and the results 
of the experience of civic organizations 
throughout the country in coping with 
the problem assigned to it. 

All of the findings of the conference 
will doubtless be of interest to teachers of 
civics, home economics, vocational educa- 
tion, and related fields. Most valuable 
from the point of view of the home 
economists will be the reports of the 
Committee on Kitchens under the chair- 
manship of Miss Abby Marlatt of the 
University of Wisconsin, the Committee 
on Home Furnishing and Decoration 
under Miss Ruth Lyles Sparks of New 
York City, the Committee on Household 
Management under Miss Effie Raitt 
of Seattle, and the Committee on 
Home Making under Miss Martha Van 


Rensselaer of Cornell University. They 
will be interested, however, in the report 
of the Committee on Farm and Village 
Housing under Dean A. R. Mann of 
Cornell University and the Committee on 
Home Information Centers under Miss 
Pearl Chase of Santa Barbara. 

The committee on Education and Serv- 
ice under Dr. Albert Shaw as chairman 
and President Chandler of William and 
Mary College as vice chairman is making 
a special study of the best ways of fitting 
instruction on housing in the school 
curriculum. 

The importance of the conference has 
been expressed by President Hoover in 
the following words: 

Adequate housing goes to the very roots 
of the well-being of the family, and the 
family is the social unit of the Nation. 
It is more than comfort that is involved, 
it has important aspects of health and 
morals and education and the provision 
of a fair chance for growing childhood. 
Nothing contributes more for greater 
happiness or for sounder social stability 
than the surroundings of their homes. It 
should be possible in our country for any- 
body of sound character and industrious 
habits to provide himself with adequate 
housing and preferably to buy his own 
home. * * * We wish to set up some- 
thing more than an ephemeral discussion. 
It is obviously not our purpose to set up 
the Federal Government in the building 
of homes. There are many questions of 
local government involved. It is my 
hope that out of this inquiry and the con- 
ferences that will follow it, we should make 
so well-founded a contribution to our 
national understanding as to give direc- 
tion and coordination to thought and 
action throughout the country. 


ut 
School Accidents 


One-seventh of all accidents to students 
occur in school buildings and another 
one-fifth on school grounds, according to 
records of schools reporting to the Na- 
tional Safety Council. The frequency 
of these accidents is highest in the sixth 
and seventh grades, but it isin the eleventh 
grade they are most significant. Fifty 
per cent of all accidents recorded take 
place in this grade. 

Gymnasium accidents occur more fre- 
quently than other types of school-build- 
ing accidents. Classroom and _ stairs 
accidents are about equal in frequency. 
Athletic accidents come most frequently 
in the high-school grades and accidents on 
school-ground apparatus are almost en- 
tirely an elementary-school problem. 
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Indian Named to Indian Service 


A full-blooded Winnebago Indian from 
Nebraska, Henry Roe Cloud, has been 
appointed as a field representative of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, United States 
Department of the Interior. 

Roe Cloud is a Yale graduate, an edu- 
cator, and an ordained minister. He re- 
ceived his bachelor of arts and master of 
arts degrees from Yale after attending 
Mount Herman Preparatory School four 
years. He also attended Oberlin, a 
Congregational seminary, and Auburn, 
a Presbyterian seminary. 

At Wichita, Kans., Roe Cloud estab- 
lished an experimental school for higher 
education of young Indians known as the 
American Indian [Institute. This school 
afforded an opportunity for those Indians 
mentally capable to gain a higher educa- 
tion, to become leaders of all tribes, and 
to demonstrate to others that Indians 
could receive higher courses of study. 
Success of this experiment is believed to 
have helped the Federal Government in 
its decision to raise the standards for 
Indian education higher than that of the 
elementary schools. 

The presence of Roe Cloud on the 
Indian office staff is expected to greatly 
aid in getting the Indian point of view 
for future educational activity. 


Ww 
An Invitation from Salvador 


An international school office to 
systematize, channel, and properly de- 
velop exchange of correspondence and of 
children’s activities between school chil- 
dren of Salvador and those of other 
countries was created recently in the 
Salvador Ministry of Public Instruction. 
The ministry invites United States school 
authorities to cooperate in setting up and 
maintaining such exchanges. 


Wy 


Compulsory school attendance for all 
children from 7 to 17 years is expected to 
be enforced in Moscow this school year, 
where schools now operate day and night 
on a 3-shift basis to care for all school 
attendants. 

wy 


Teachers who attend trade-continua- 
tion school training colleges in Czecho- 
slovakia must contract to teach six years 
at least in trade continuation schools after 
they complete their course of study.— 
Emanuel V. Lippert. 


Wy 


Special treatment is given by ortho- 
pedic nurses of the Visiting Nurse Associ- 
ation of Brooklyn to members of crippled 
shildren’s classes in certain Brooklyn 
schools. From one to three treatments a 
week are given. 
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Drawing by Charles Sazome, Boy's Technical High Schoo!, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


ae New Government Publications 


Instructor, R. E, Cote 


The publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. 
Remittances should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. 


Currency may be sent at sender’s risk. 


The Health of the School Child. 19381. 
159 pp., charts. (Treasury Depart- 
ment, Public Health Bulletin No. 
200.) 35¢. 

Complete and detailed data on (1) sickness as a cause 
of ahsencc from school; (2) sex and age distribution of 
defects found on physical examination; and (8) the 
eauses of death in childhood. May be found helpful 
in_the application of preventive and corrective meas- 
ures. (Health education.) 


The Port of Milwaukee, Wis. 1931. 130 
pp., illus. (Bureau of Operations, 
United States Shipping Board, Lake 
Series No. 3.) 45¢. 

Presentation of the movements of commerce through 
the port of Milwaukee, the facilities available for han- 
dling the traffic, and the rates and charges applying 
against it. Contains three folding maps—(1) The rail- 
road connections at Milwaukee; (2) Origin of receipts 
during 1929; and (3) Destination of lakeshipments from 
Milwaukee during 1929. (Geography; Commerce; Eco- 
nomics.) ° 
Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons 

and Reformatories. 1928. 49 pp. 
(Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census.) 10¢. 


Statistics showing the movement of prison popula- 
tion, overcrowding, offenses, sentences, race and nativ- 
ity,'age, etc. (Adult education; Sociology.) 
Suggestions for Teaching the Job of Con- 

trolling Black Stem Rust of Small 
Grains in Vocational Agricultural 
Classes. 1931. 16 pp., illus. (Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
Leaflet No. 1.) 10¢. (Agriculture; 
Vocational education.) 


Price lists: No. 36, Government periodi- 
cals; No. 59, Publications of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; 


No. 60, Alaska and Hawaii. (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.) Free. 
Chrysanthemums for the home. 1931. 


18 p., illus. (Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1311.) 5¢. 


Culture of chrysanthemums—Preparation of the soil; 
summer pruning or stopping; fertilizing; staking; 
disbudding; shelters; preparation; varieties; typcs of 
blooms; and insect enemies. (Nature study; Botany; 
School Gardening.) 


Russia—Political affairs and diplomatic 


relations. Vol. I. 1931. 754 pp. 
(Department of State.) $1.75 cloth 
bound. 


Volume I deals with the transformations of the 
central government, its relations with foreign govern- 
ments, and the attitude of the United States and other 


governments toward the successive régimes and their 
policies. Documents concerning primarily the dis- 
cussion of war aims and general peacc terms, however, 
are included in the supplements relating to the World 
War. (International relations; History; Political 
science.) 


Radio Activities of the Department of 


Commerce. 1931. 34 pp., illus. 
(Department of Commerce, Radio 
Division.) 10¢. 


A hrief treatise on the ‘‘mechanics” of the radio 
in civil life, touching the scientific phases and elaho- 
rating on the practical features. Gives a better under- 
standing of the administrative activities required and 
the vigilance exerted hy the Department of Commerce 
to keep reception up to the highest standard. (Civics.) 


Unemployment—Benefit plans in the 
United States and Unemployment 
Insurance in Foreign Countries. 
1931. 3885 pp. (Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 544.) 50¢. 


Part 1.—Unemployment-benefit plans in the United 
States; part 2—Unemployment insurance in foreign 
(Economics; Sociology; Civics; Current 


countries. 
events.) 
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Preliminary report of committee on milk 
production and control, White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. 1931. 42 pp., illus. (Treasury 
Department, Public Health Service 
Reprint 1466.) 10¢. 

(Health education.) 


The market for oils and fats in Cuba and 
the Cuban vegetable oil industry. 1931. 
20 p. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 766.) 10¢. 


Importance of Cuba as a market, local production 
and manufacture, exports of animal and vegetable oils 
and fats, American and foreign competition, economic 
conditions, climatic and temperamental influences, 
factory methods, wages and lahor conditions, advertis- 
ing methods, sales methods, price comparisons, ship- 


ping facilities, packing and marking, etc. (Commer- 
cial economics.) 
Coal-mine ftimbering. 1931. 100 pp., 


illus. (Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Trade and Industrial Series 
No. 10, Bulletin No. 40.) 15¢. 


Technical information for use in vocational classes. 
(Mining engineering; Safety education.) 


Timber growing and logging practice in 
the Southern Appalachian Region. 
1931. 93 p., illus. (Department of 
Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 
250.) 30¢. 

(Forestry.) 


The Child From One to Six—His Care 
and Training. 1931. 150 pp., illus. 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
30.) 10¢. 


Contents: Out of babyhood into childhood; the 
child’s physical surroundings; preserving health and 
preventing disease; teeth; food and eating hahits; 
slecp and sleep habits; clothing; play; the child’s 
development; the sick child; selected books of interest 
to parents on child care and child training. (Health 
education; Parental education; Preschool education; 
Home economics.) 


WHAT SHOULD ONE Do To KEEP HIM PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY WELL? 


“The Child from One to Six—His Care and Training,”’ Children’s Burcau Publication No. 30, availahle from the 
Superintendent of Documents at 10 cents per copy, offers a few suggestions. 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. They are 
constantly engaged in collecting, ee cl and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, ita Territories, 
and in foreign countries. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 


1, ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
Eunice W, Curtis, in charge of mails and files. charge)—Continued, 
2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in rhe 
charge): (e) Statistical— ; 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 


Consultants— David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
James F. Rogers, specialist in health education. Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
David Segel, specialist i in tests and measurements. Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— EDITORIAL: 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. William D. Boutwell, chief. 


Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. sees ; 

Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. ieee is gfe rE 

Walton C. John, associate specialist in graduate and profes- ig . . 
sional education. LIBRARY: 

John H. McNeely, research assistant. Sabra W. Vought, chief. 

American School Systems— Edith A, Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- Edith A, Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
ten-primary education. Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 

Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. Nora R, Tatum, assistant cataloger. 

Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 


curriculum. 
5. SERVICE: 
Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. LcwissReAldermne n, picts 


Ward W. Keesecker, associate specialist in school legislation. 
Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems, 
Beas Sues Bree eitet ae indecgerter-primaiy John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
= Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
(c) Foreign School Systems— Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
James F. Abel, chief. . Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
Alina M. Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in home education. 


tion. Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education, 
Severin K, Turosienski, assistant specialist in foreign educa- be u0 Ms eae 


F tion, M. Fernald Ween ialist in forei ducati GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 

eae eet cote, ees SIS Lalit S DECI IEE) 1Ofcigrceucatios Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
(d) Special Problems— Education. 

Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 

Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Ed- 
children. ucation of Teachers. 

Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 

Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of negroes. Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 

Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. Timon Covert, coordinator. 


FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 
foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 

II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 
acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 

III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances 
with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 

IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 
received. 
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FREE... 


List of Government Publications of Use to Teachers of 
GEOGRAPHY and ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Mimeographed Circular No. 28 
Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me Circular No. 28 “List of Goternment Publications 
of Use to Teachers of Geography and Elementary Science.” 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $1 for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in bulk to 
one address at 35 cents a Jan each, 


Name ssics'snd ec Ee eee 
AMT 58 5 iin. sit: Cede RC. ee 


INameyeren see ee uae Le aoe eee 


Subscribers in foreign countries which do noi recognize the mailing frank of the 
United States should add 25 cents to the subscription price to pay the cost of posiage. 
Remitlances to the Superintendent of Documents should be made by ported aty 
order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be sent at fees: s risk. 


Address s.cconenne oan Suen Pee hoco noe 
Mail this coupon 
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Free Material 


the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission 
will send Schools 


The following publications are available to teach- 
ers from the United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission. Copies will be sent only 
to teachers. Supplies of publications will not 
permit filling requests of pupils. 

**Honor to George Washington” series consists of 
illustrated pamphlets prepared by Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, emmment Harvard historian. These 
pamphlets, originally issued separately (36 to 40 
pages), are now being organized into volumes, 
each voluine containing four pamphlets. They will 
be sent free upon application. 


Honor lo George Washington Series 

Volume I— 
Fronticr Background of Washington’s Career ; 
Washington the Man of Mind; 
Tributes to Washington; 
Washington the Farmer. 

Volume II— 
Washington as a Religious Man; 
Washington the Colonial and National States- 

man; 

Washington and the Constitution; 
Washington as President. 

Volume [II— 
Washington as Proprietor of Mount Vernon; 
Washington the Military Man; 
Washington the Traveler; 
Washington the Business Man. 

Volume [V— 
Washington as Engineer and City Builder; 
Washington’s Hoine and Fraternal Life; 
Race Elements in Washington’s Time; 
Classified Washington Bibliography. 


The teacher interested in plays or pageants may 
obtain from the Commission a pageant or play 
cataloguc. This gives information about the 
18 plays and pageants which have been written 
and which will be available to teachers. One 
of these, “‘Childhood Days in Washington’s 
Time,” has been especially written for grade 
school students and was given a successful try- 
out in Washington (D. C.) schools last spring. 


For above publications address 
GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Watch next SCHOOL LIFE for additional 
material the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission has available. 


4,691 


THAT IS THE number of fact-finding studies in 
education made in the United States last ycar— 
4,651 doctor’s and master’s theses, surveys, im- 
portant investigations, recorded by the Office of 
Education. You will find them listed and ex- 
pertly annotated in “‘Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education: 1929-1930.” 


SOME OF THESE studies touch your special field 
of work because they deal with every phase of 
education. 


Typical fields No. of studies listed 


Spelling 46 
Musie education 49 
Home economics 81 
Failures of pupils 41 
Rural education 87 
Libraries and reading 75 


AMONG THE FIELDS covered are: Educational 
history, educational biography, speeial methods of instruc- 
tion and organization, individual differences, edueational 
psychology, psychological tests, tests and measurcments, 
reading, handwriting, [english literature, grainmar, aneient 
classics, French, Spanish, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
general seicnce, nature study, biology and _ botany, 
chemistry, physics, geography, history, art education, 
dramaties, journalisin, thrift, safety, presehool, kinder- 
garten, and primary cducation, clementary education, 
secondary edueation, school administration, sehool 
Inanagement, etc. 


Ir you wish to keep abreast educational progress 
and thought you will want this bibliography. It 
is the only comprehensive guide to the discoveries 
of the research movement in education published 
in the United States. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me “‘Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education: 1929-1930,” for which 
T inclose §5¢. 


More Than 
100 Shop Projects 


for Manual Training, Vocational, and 
Industrial Schools will be found in 


You Can Make It 
For Profit 


A publication of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, Department of Com- 
merce, which provides unusual opportu- 
nities for students to develop originality in 


Woodcraft 
Metalcraft 


Leathercraft 
Some of the Shop Projects 

Book and Magazine Stand Child’s Desk Men’s Clothes Stand 
Built-in China Closet Covered Sand Box Outboard Motor Boat 

and Bookcase Dog House Rabbit Hutch 
Built-in Ironing Board Game Table Sewing Stand 
Bunny Bookcase Hotbed Frame Tool Chest 
Chest for Toys Lawn Seat Workbench 


The Book also Discttsses 


Selection of Wood, Tools, Glues, Suggestions 
for making Good Strong Glue Joints, Painting 
and Decorating, Marketing Articles Made for 
Profit, and American Lumber Standards. 


EVERY STUDENT SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Superintendent of Dociunents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 


Inclosed find $........... for which please send me the 
publications checked below: 


O You Can Make It For Profit - - - - - - 10 cents. 
O You Can Make ft, Vol.I - - - - - - - l0cents. 
O You Can Make It For Camp and Cottage - 10 cents. 
O How To Judge A House - - - - - = - JO cents. 
O Furniture, Its Selection And Use - - - - 20 cents. 


O House Insulation, Its Economies and Application, 
10 cents. 
(Substantially reduced prices for quantity lots 
furnished on request) 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1931 


VOLUME XVII 
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Lessons by Mail 


Washington’s 
Gifts to Education 


North Carolina’s Tax 
Revolution 


UC 


Courtesy National Commission of Fine Arts 
WASHINGTON, MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN EVER, AWAITS THE 


SUPERINTENDENTS CONVENING, FEBRUARY 20-23 
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Solutions 
of High-School Library 
Problems 
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Publications 
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Lessons By Mail For Children “Out Back”’ 


By Clarence G. Lewis 


Director of Education for South Australia 
() NEOF THE mostdifficultpublicadministrativeproblems 18 assistants,and3 typists. Altogether, since the establishment 


to be faced in South Australiais the education of children _ of the school, 3,450 pupils have been enrolled. Theschool is equip- 

insparselysettledrural 
areas. The Education Depart- 
ment, however, attempts, asfar 
as practicable, to give equality 
of educational opportunity to 
allchildren. Schoolsare estab- 
lished for as low an average as 
six pupils. 

But, in parts where the 
children live beyond the reach 
of existing educational agen- 
cies, the means of education 
most favored by the parents is 
that provided by the corre- 
spondence school. = 

To realize the immensity of 
the scheme, it must be borne 
in mind that the area of the 
State is 380,070 square miles. 
The population is approxi- 
mately a little more than half 
a million, about 50 per cent of 
which is settled in the rural 
areas. It is "obvious, then, 
that there will be found in the 
far-flung parts of this great 
country many families who are 
out of reach of schools of any 
kind. To meet the educational 
needs of these families and to 
bring them into touch with a 
world beyond their own limited 
horizon are the aims of_the 
correspondence school. 

Thisschool was established in 
1920, anda certificated teacher | EACNS REPRESENTS | 
was entrusted with the task of SFONDENCE STUDENTS 


ped with modern typewriters, 
and a mimeograph and mimeo- 
scope for duplicating purposes. 
The teachers are certificated 
women with special fitness for 
the work, which demands skill, 
initiative, imagination, insight, 
sympathy, and thoroughness. 
Proud to Belong to a Real School 


Each of the teachers em- 
ployed in the school is re- 
sponsible for a number of 
families, and each has, in the 
aggregate, about 45 children to 
carefor. Thepupilsare proud 
to belong to a real school, and 
to have a real teacher all to 
themselves, and the teacher 
soon becomes conversant with 
their particular needs, limita- 
tions, “and environment. In 
the little letters received from 
the pupils there is a personal 
touch that is almost pathetic, 
and the teacher is kept well 
posted on what is happening 
on the “‘station.” Thus she 
knows that “the baby is 
tecthing,” that “Davey hurt 
his toe in the wool press,”’ that 
“goats are good for milkingand 
eating,” and that “poor mother 
has to work for 17 shearers.” 

The interest of the parents in 
the work of the children is very 
cheering. Some parents not 
only supervise the work of their 


QUEENSLAND 


organizing the scheme, and EN < | own children, but perform the 
enrolling eligible pupils. Out & | same office for the children of 
back clergymen, missioners, e their less-educated neighbors. 
and bush nurses, as well as the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 2 | Of the children enrolled during 
teachers of Class VII schools SO ERLE A activirie toon 1 a the first year, 90 had never seen 
were requested to submit the Sy theinside of aschoolroom. One 
ce i addresses of any ADELAIDE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. | prea edu iesirom the 
children who were living too SCALE. Pe... I nearest school; others had no 
far from a school to be able to | ja, —— school within 100 to 175 miles 
attend. By thismeans 253 pu- of their homes. The average 
pils were Eile by the i of the first year, necessitating the distance from any school for the total enrollment was 28! miles. 
addition of three teachers to the staff. At the present time, there The conditions of enrollment at the correspondence school 


are 810names on the roll, and the staff consists of ahead mistress, are that a child must be not less than 7 years of age, and must. 
92209—32——1 81 
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Photograph from author 


DRIVING TO A Mat, Box For LEssons 


It is not uncommon for children or their parents to go 20 miles to get the mail 
which is certain to contain the weekly letter and assignment from the 
teacher far away in Adelaide. 


Exceptions in special 
Inpatients and outpatients of the Children’s 
If, when the patient leaves 


live not less than 4 miles from a school. 
cases are made. 
Hospital are admitted to the school. 
the hospital, a doctor 
certifies that he is un- 
fit to attend a school, 
he may continue on 
the roll of the corre- 
spondence school, and 
receive regular assign- 
ments of lessons in 
the same way as 
ordinary pupils. 


Classification, Grouping, 
and Curriculum 


Pupils are classified 
in grades from I to 
VII, and are arranged 
in groups of about 45 
up to and including 
Grade VI. As the 
task of setting and 
correcting lessons in the Grade VII group is very heavy, fewer 
than 45 pupils are usually allotted to the teacher. If it is 
possible, all the members of a family are placed in charge of 
the same teacher. 


a 


ee 


Photograph from author 


In this way 
she becomes ac- 
quainted with 


each family, and 
learns to know 
their circum- 
stances, their 
difficulties, and 
their limitations, 
and can better 
adapt her meth- 
ods to suit their 
particular needs. 
In the correspond- 
ence, the teacher 
is brought into 
contact with the 
boy “as a boy,” 
and the boy on 
his part sees 
phases of his 
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CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS ARE RELAYED BY TRAIN, CAMEL CoacH, AUTO TRUCK, AND HORSEBACK 


Per capita cost of instruction in South Australia primary schools is approximately $41.50 per year; the cost 
of instruction of children ‘‘out back”’ by correspondence is $39.50 per capita. 
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teacher’s personality which the classroom would not reveal to 
him. Eventually he learns to look upon his teacher as his 
comrade and friend rather than as the one who has been set 
in authority over him. Those who have becn fortunate 
enough subsequently to attend superprimary schools have 
shown that they are well able to hold their own in competition 
with other pupils. 

The curriculum includes reading, writing, spelling, mathe- 
maties, geography (gencral and physical), history (English and 
Australian), grammar, composition, poetry, nature study, 
gardening, recreative drawing, and coloring of set pictures 
correlated with the lessons. Recently an extension was made 
for the sake of girls who had obtained the qualifying certificate 
or had reached the standard of that examination. A course 
was provided for them which included English literature, draw- 
ing, needlework, and applied arts suitable for home decoration; 
50 girls over 14 vears of age have been taking this course and 
have done excelent work. 


Cost to Parents Practically Nothing 


The cost to the parents of education by correspondence is 
practically nothing. Usually all textbooks published by the 
education department are provided free of cost. Stationery for 
working lessons is supplicd without charge, and even the 
postage is paid by the 
department. If any 
books other than de- 
partmental books are 
required, they may 
be purchased by the 
parents, or may be 
lent by the school to 
the children during 
the period of their 
enrollment. The 
work of each grade 
is prepared by differ- 
ent teachers, who 
plan out the work 
and prepare a suf- 
ficient number of les- 
sons to cover the 
course of instruction 
forthe year. Lessons 
are mailed to the pupils at intervals, and, when postal facilities 
permit, are returned regularly. 

(Continued on page 97) 


THE REGULAR CAMEL TRAIN FOR CoRDILLO Downs STATION CARRIES WISDOM AS WELL AS SUPPLIES 


The head mistress of the correspondence school has formed a reading circlea mong her ‘‘out hack’’ pupils to encourage the reading of good books. 
Membhers of the circle pay for their own hooks which thus hecome the nucleus of a personal lihrary, The school also maintains a circulating 
library of more than 2,000 copies. Many parents have made donations to the lihrary fund, 


WASHINGTON’S INTEREST AND Girt ONCE SAVED THE INSTITUTION THAT BECAME WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


George Washington's Gifts to Education 


EORGE WASHINGTON always 
Ga looked to the future. This atti- 
tude was never more apparent 
than in his views on education. Healways 
advocated the establishment of schools in 
this country in which American boys and 
girls might receive an American educa- 
tion, for he disapproved the practice of 
sending young men and women to Europe 
where they only too often imbibed ideas 
inimical to the interests of the United 
States. On this subject he once wrote: 


It has always been a source of serious 
reflection and sincere regret with me, that 
the youth of the United States should be 
sent to foreign countries for the purpose 
of education. Although there are doubt- 
less many, under these circumstances, 
who escape the danger of contracting prin- 
ciples unfavorable to republican govern- 
ment, yet we ought to deprecate the 
hazard attending ardent and susceptible 
minds, from being too strongly and too 
early prepossessed in favor of other 
political systems, before they are capable 
of appreciating their own. 


Washington believed that people should 
have practical education, receiving train- 
ing in professions or careers they intended 
to enter. He himself had studied mathe- 
matics and engineering in order that he 
might become a surveyor. In this atti- 
tude toward practical education he was in 
advance of his time. 


Washington a Man of Action 
With Washington, to think was to act. 


When once he became convinced of the 
practicability of an idea he immediately 


By L. Lowell Johnson 


George Washington Bicentennial Commission 


set himsclf to the task of carrying it out. 
So on December 17, 1785, he wrote to the 
trustees of the Alexandria Academy (not 
in his own handwriting) — 

It has long been my intention to invest, 
at my death, 1,000 pounds, current money 
of this State in the hands of trustees, the 
interest only of which to be appropriated 
in instituting a school in the town in 
Alexandria, for the purpose of educating 
orphan children, who have no other 
resource, or the children of such indigent 
parents as are unable to give it; the 
objects to be considered and determined 
by the trustees for the time being, when 
applied to by the parents or friends of the 
children who have pretentions to the 
provision. It is not in my power at this 
time to advance the above sum but that 
a& measure that may be productive of 
good may not be delayed, I will until my 
death, or until it shall be more convenient 
for my estate to advance the principal, 
pay the interest thereof, to wit, £50 
annually. 

Establishment of the Alexandria Academy 

As his books show, Washington accord- 
ingly paid to the trustees of this school 
each year the sum of £50. In his will he 
confirmed this gift in perpetuity, and 
upon the death of Mrs. Washington in 
1802, the fund was delivered to the 
trustees. 

This bequest made possible the estab- 
lishment and continuation of the Alex- 
andria Academy, which occupied the 
building for which Washington laid the 
cornerstone on September 7, 1785. The 
school grew out of a need which Washing- 
ton and his fellow citizens in Alexandria 


clearly recognized and which was a result 
of the general disorganization of social and 
political life following the Revolutionary 
War. Before the war, schools of a sort 
were maintained in Virginia by the estab- 
lished church. They were kept by the 
rectors or curates and small entrance fees 
were required. Only the children of the 
well to do usually attended these schools 
and the children of the poor received but 
little education. As a result, the poor 
whites sank lower and lower in the scale 
of living until they became the dregs of 
the community, and presented a serious 
problem with their shiftlessness and dis- 
regard for law. 


Liberty Hall in Will of Washington 


It was to help overcome this evil that 
Washington made his gift, and in his 
letter to the trustees he made it plain 
that he wished the money to be spent in 
educating orphans and children of the 
impecunious to become useful in practical 
and productive fields. The bequest was 
made in stock of the Bank of Alexandria 
which Washington had purchased and 
the fund thus supplied was administered 
by the trustees of the academy until 
free public schools were established in 
Alexandria when it passed to the public- 
school system of the city. The building 
still stands as one of the promincnt land- 
marks of Washington’s home town, and 
it is a matter of pride among the people 
there that Robert E. Lee was once a 
pupil in the academy. 
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This bequest to the Alexandria Acad- 
emy was the first of Washington’s educa- 
tional interests mentioned in his will. 
The second gift contained in this instru- 
ment consisted of his shares in the 
James River Co. which he donated to the 
Liberty Hall Academy at Lexington, Va. 
This stock had been presented to Wash- 
ington by the Virginia Legislature because 
of his efforts in promoting and encourag- 
ing the opening of waterways from the 
Atlantic seaboard inland. He had re- 
fused to accept it for himself, but in order 
not to appear unappreciative he con- 
sented to hold it in trust until it would 
be turned over to some worthy educa- 
tional institution in Virginia or any other 
school the legislature might approve of. 
The assembly left the matter entirely up 
to Washington. 

At this time the Liberty Hall Academy 
was on the verge of being discontinued 
because of the lack of funds to maintain 
it. Mr. Graham, the rector of the insti- 
tution, was about to resign when he 
learned of the gift with which Washington 
intended to endow some school. He im- 
mediately prepared a report of the situa- 
tion at Liberty Hall together with a de- 
scription of the school which he forwarded 
to Washington, then President of the 
United States. After considering the 
case of this school, Washington decided 
in its favor and in September, 1796, com- 
municated his decision to the Governor of 
Virginia. 

The trustees of Liberty Hall Academy 
deeply appreciated the gift, and to ex- 
press their gratitude, changed the name 
of the institution to Washington College 
and conferred upon the illustrious bene- 
factor the degree of doctor of laws. ° 


The Name of Washington and Lee University 


The later story of this school is most 
interesting. Washington College con- 
tinued its activities until the interrup- 
tion occasioned by the Civil War. Its 
work was resumed in the summer of 1865 
and Gen. Robert E. Lee was elected its 
president. The beloved leader of the 
Confederate armies gave up opportunities 
to recoup his financial losses during the 
war in order to devote the remainder of 
his life to the school. The endowment 
left by Washington which had been con- 
siderably augmented by a gift from the 
Society of the Cincinnati enabled it to 
continue, and when Lee died in 1870 the 
school was renamed Washington and 
Lee University. 

A “National University” One of Washington's Plans 

Washington’s greatest interest in public 
education, however, was centered in the 
national university which he hoped Con- 
gress would establish in the Federal city. 
In his address to Congress on January 8, 
1790, he said: 


There is nothing which can better de- 
serve your patronage than the promotion 


of science and literature. Knowledge is 
in every country the surest basis of hap- 
piness *, Whether this desirable 
object will be best promoted by affording 
aids to seminaries of learning already 
established, by the institution of a na- 
tional university, or by other expedients 
will be well worthy of a place in the de- 
liberations of the legislature. 


The legislators failed to act upon the 
President’s suggestion, but he  con- 
tinued to urge the matter all during his 


THE ALEXANDRIA ACADEMY 18 STILL IN USE 


Impressed by the evils of an ignorant democracy, Wash- 
ington financed a school for orphans and children of 
poor people, the Alexandria Academy, one of the 


oldest free schools in the United States. It faces the 
new boulevard to Mount Vernon and houses overflow 
classes of a neighboring public school. 


administration. In his last address to 
Congress on December 7, 1796, he said: 


I have heretofore proposed to the con- 
sideration of Congress, the expediency of 
establishing a national university, and 
also a military academy. The desirable- 
ness of both these institutions has so con- 
stantly increased with every new view I 
have taken of the subject, that I can not 
omit the opportunity of once for all recall- 
ing your attention to them. 

The assembly to which I address my- 
self is too enlightened not to be fully 
sensible how much a flourishing state of 
the arts and sciences contributes to na- 
tional prosperity and reputatio2. ‘True 
it is, that our country, much to its honor, 
contains many seminaries of learning 
highly respectable and useful; but the 
funds upon which they rest are too narrow 
to command the ahlest professors in the 
different departments of liberal knowl- 
edge for the institution contemplated, 
though they would be excellent auxiliaries. 

Amongst the motives to such an insti- 
tution, the assimilation of principles, 
opinions, and manners of our countrymen, 
by the common edueation of a portion of 
our youth from every quarter, well de- 
serves attention. The more homogene- 
ous our citizens can be made in these par- 
ticulars, the greater will be our prospect 
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of permanent union; and a primary ob- 
ject of such a national institution should 
be the educavion of our youth in the 
science of government. In a republic, 
what species of knowledge can he equally 
important, and what duty more pressing 
on its legislature, than to pa.ronize a 
plan for communicating it to those who 
are to be the future guardians of the 
liberties of the country. 


Washington a Man of Vision 


When the Commissioners for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were laying out the new 
capital city, Washington sent them a 
letter in which he wrote: 

The Federal city, from its centrality and 
the advantages, while in other respects it 
must have over any other place in the 
United States, ought to be preferred, as a 
proper site for such a university. And if 
a plan can be adopted upon a scale as 
extensive as I have described, and the 
execution of it should commence under 
favorable auspices in a reasonable time, 
with a fair prospect of success, I will grant 
in perpetuity 50 shares in the navigation 
of the Potomac River toward the endow- 
ment of it. 

Washington hoped by this example to 
stimulate Congress into taking favorable 
action, but that body expressed doubt as 
to its authority to enact legislation on edu- 
cation, and did nothing on the matter. 
However, Washington could not entirely 
relinquish his dream, and in his will con- 
firmed the bequest he had proffered to the 
District Commissioners. In the will he 
again eloquently expressed his fine con- 
ception of nationalism and his belief that 
in a national university young Americans 
“by associating with each other, and form- 
ing friendships in juvenile years, be en- 
abled to free themselves in a proper degree 
from those local prejudices and habitual 
jealousies which * * * when carried 
to excess, are never failing sources of dis- 
quietude to the public mind, and pregnant 
of mischievous consequences to this coun- 
tryen 
Although Jefferson and Madison later 
encouraged congressional action and other 
people concerned themselves in the proj- 
ect, nothing was done about it. The 
Potomac company stock became valueless 
due to the failure of that enterpr.se, and 
Washington’s dreain of a national uni- 
versity never materialized. 

Numerous Degrees Conferred Upon Washington 

It is interesting to note the degrees 
which different schools conferred on Wash- 
ington because of his patronage of educa- 
tion. These honors included the doctor of 
laws from Harvard, Yale, University of 
Pennsylvania, Washington College, and 
Brown University. It might also be men- 
tioned here that Washington was honored 
with membership in the Anierican Philo- 
sophical Society, American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and in 1788 he was 
made a chancellor of William and Mary 
College. From this latter institution he 
had previously received his certification in 
surveying. 


North Carolina's School ‘Tax Revolution 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 

agreement in 1931 to proceed along 

the line of complete State support 

for the six months school terms 
required in North Carolina’s constitu- 
tion served as a complete reversal of the 
old doctrine of primary financial respon- 
sibility on the part of the county. The 
clear implication of this new doctrine is 
that the State itself, not only assumes the 
primary financial responsibility, but also 
agrees to pay the whole bill of cost on 
State standards for the six months term 
out of its own revenue. This is a new 
philosophy in school maintenance and 
support. 

This decision, of course, was hastened 
by the financial and taxing situation which 
confronted the general assembly in 19381. 
Although our basic principle of constitu- 
tional authorization leads logically and 
inevitably to the doctrine of com- 
plete support, it probably would 
not have come at this time except 
for the tremendous pressure 
exerted by the extremely high ad 
valorem tax rates made necessary 
under the old system of school 
support. 

The taxing situation which 
confronted the general assembly 
of 1931 was a very difficult one 
to handle. Land taxes were so | 
high that property was robbed 
ofits sales value. Taxesin many 
counties could not be collected; 
the counties could not meet their 
obligations or were running on 
borrowed money; and some of them 
were forced to pay their teachers in 
script which even at this date has not 
yet been redeemed. Some means had to 
be devised to reduce the taxes on land by 
a very considerable amount. Since the 
schools were the largest spenders from 
ad valorem taxes, they came in for the 
first consideration. Educational costs 
had been rapidly and steadily rising for 
10 years. 


local 


To Keep the Schools Open 


In order to meet the problems arising 
out of the increasing costs and the shrink- 
ing values, some drastic action, both in 
the field of costs and in the field of reve- 
nue, were necessary. It was not any 
longer a question of fixing the responsi- 
bility for effectuating a State purposc. 
It was a question of finding enough money 
to keep the schools open and running. 


Address delivered before the National Council of 
State Superintendents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion in Washington, D, C., December 7 and 8, 1931. 


displacing the community.” 
State support 10 years ago. 
State Superintendent Allen demonstrates, has 
stepped to the forefront of the school finance rev- 
olution. Every educator and taxpayer will have 
to face sooner or later the imperative challenge 
found in this article. 


By A. T. Allen 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Carolina 


It seemed a very inappropriate time to 
increase taxes on any source of revenue 
on account of the financial stringency. 
If the burden of taxes were to be shifted 
and lightened on some sources, however, 
they had, of course, to be increased on 
others or new sources of revenue had to 
be discovered. 

In the light of all this, the general 
assembly moved along two lines: (a) It 
increased by many millions of dollars the 
State’s revenue from indirect sources 
and applied these funds to the support 
of the schools. (6) With a reluctant 
hand, it cut the operating costs of the 
six months’ term by an amount sufficient 
to provide, theoretically at least, a 
balanced budget. 

For the previous year, the State had 
put into the six months’ school term 
All of it was derived from 


$5,250,000. 


E ARE living amid a major revolution in 
education,” an authority on school finance 
recently declared. ‘‘One hundred years ago indi- 
vidual support of education was displaced by 
To-day the State is 

Delaware adopted | 

North Carolina, as 


community support. 


An effort 


indirect sources of revenue. 
was made to increase the taxes on these 
sources and to levy sufficient additional 
taxes on other and new indirect sources 
to enable the State to operate the six 
months’ term without the levy of any ad 


valorem taxes. At the last, however, this 
was found impossible, and some ad valorem 
taxes were levied. The funds provided 
annually for the 6-month terms are the 
following: 


State funds from indirect sources.__-._.-- $11, 500, 000 


State funds from ad valorem taxes_.-...-. 4, 350, 000 
County funds, fines, forfeitures, ete..--.-- 1, 320, 000 
Motelc-s.4sc—5--5--2 <2 eee 17,170, 000 


Another Step in Public Education 


These were all the taxes for which the 
proponents of the State support could get 
legislative assent. This was obtained 
only after a momentous struggle lasting 
for five months. They afterwards appro- 
priated out of the State treasury all the 
money they had thus collected for the 


support of the public schools. These 
measures were of course primarily for the 
relief of land taxes, but the assembly was 
not unmindful of the needs of the schools. 
They went as far as they could go in 
order to carry into effect the principle of 
complete State support without the levy 
of an ad valorem tax. 

Further action, however, was necessary 
to balance the budget according to the 
estimated revenue. The school budget 
had to be cut. They did not try to make 
all the savings at one place, but, after 
canvassing the whole field, they cut the 
cost inmany places. This was done reluc- 
tantly. The teaching load was increased, 
and authorization was given for the re- 
duction of salaries on the uniform per- 
centage basis, by an amount not to 
exceed 10 per cent. Many other econo- 
nies were necessary. 

These two measures represent 
North Carolina’s effort to keep 
the public schools open in the 
face of, and in spite of, the fin- 
ancial depression. 


State Fixes Education Costs 


For many years we had accept- 
| ed without question the doctrine 
that public education is a State 
function. The general assembly 
of 1931, however, went much 
further. It said that public 
education is not only a State 
function, but that its support 
is a solemn State obligation 
which must be met by revenue 
levied in the name of the State. 

This view makes the whole bill of cost, 
on such standards as the State may from 
time to time set up, directly chargeable to 
the State itself. This, of course, is revo- 
lutionary in conception. It is a complete 
reversal of legislative thinking which had 
been dominant for 50 years. The accept- 
ance of the doctrine of complete State 
support places the consideration of edu- 
cational procedure at the center of all 
State policies, and makes it a part of 
every general scheme of State taxation 
and revenue. It can no longer be shunted, 
segregated, or isolated. 

In undertaking to pay the whole bill of 
cost, it was necessary for the State to 
reserve the right to fix and maintain its 
own standards of cost. It does not agree 
to pay the bill on county standards. 
Such an agrecment would lead to bank- 
ruptey. The law does provide, however, 
in section 15, that the counties, with the 
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approval of the board of commissioners 
and of the State board of equalization, 
may supplement each object and item of 
expenditure, to bring the schools of the 
county up to county standards. This 
is not a part of the State support scheme, 
but is supplementary. Thus the principle 
of local autonomy and the power to exer- 
cise local initiative, a principle dear to all 
school people, is preserved and extended. 
The doctrine of complete support neces- 
sitates a different kind of budget from the 
one which we formerly made for State 
participation. An equalization budget is 
horizontal in conception. We take one 
unit of cost such as the salaries of teachers 
and to that unit add certain percentages. 
This gives a budget that is put down in 
layers. It is a stratified budget that is 
spread over the State. The county must 
pay any increased cost that may be 
brought about by conditions peculiar to it. 
No consideration is given to differences 
that may exist. A part of the necessary 
cost may in this way be left to the indi- 
vidual county. Furthermore, a partici- 
pating budget must be made on the basis 
of the business for last year. This 
throws all the cost added on account of 
growth on the county. This serves in 
poor counties to retard school develop- 
ment, and to increase the tax rates. 


Teachers’ Salaries, Stamps, Telephone Bills 


A complete support budget is set up on 
the vertical principle. All the necessary 
costs from top to bottom must be con- 
sidered if the State is to pay the whole 
bill on the basis of State standards. 
There are listed in the State budget all 
the necessary cost items, from janitorial 
supplies to the salary of the superin- 
tendent. There is $150,000 for instruc- 
tional supplies. The clerical help in the 
office of the county superintendent is paid. 
We also pay the postage, express, tele- 
graph, and telephone bills in this office. 
The whole field of necessary cost is covered. 
Moreover, the very idea of complete 
support turns the attention from last 
ycar’s business to the business of the cur- 
rent year. The State is putting up money 
to run the schools and not to participate 
in this year’s business on last year’s cost. 
It must, therefore, look at the situa- 
tion as it is and provide money to run 
the schools as they are and under the 
conditions that actually exist and not 
under some theoretical notion of what 
ought to be. 

The guaranty that the teachers will be 
paid promptly and in full for the six 
months’ term is as strong as the State 
itself. If this law fails, then the State has 
failed before all the world. 

The extended term (beyond the six 
months) still rests upon the principle of 
dual support. The State goes by the 


county and into the district and partici- 
pates in the cost of two months of school 
in addition to the six months. Many of 
the rural high-school districts could not 
possibly operate except for this aid. The 
State makes an appropriation of $1,500,000 
as a tax-reduction fund, which is distrib- 
uted to the districts on the basis of (a) 
their ability to pay and (6) their educa- 
tional costs according to State standards. 
Many of these districts receive more than 
half of their costs from the State. The 
rising cost of education and the decrease 


Local vs. State Financing of Schools 


HE PRINCIPLE of complete 

State support of education car- 
ries with it, not only primary re- 
sponsibility to pay the whole bill, 
but also a fundamental responsibility 
for the kind and quality of educa- 
tional opportunity to be furnished in 
every community in the State. It 
no longer matters whether a child 
lives on a sand dune or on top of a 
gold mine so far as his educational 
opportunities are concerned. His 
rights are the same in every ease. 
Eventually he must have the same 
opportunity at the hands of the 
State. The accident of residence 
or birth no longer affects him. A 
district line can not exclude him. 
He can no longer be confronted with 
a tuition bill, and restricted in his 
educational opportunity because his 
neighbors are unprogressive. 

“Under the power of local discre- 
tionary control, there has been a very 
rapid development of public educa- 
tion in spots, but it has left neglected 
large areas of territory and large 
numbers of children. The principle 
of local autonomy is often tinged 
with selfishness. It tends to exclu- 
sion and self-sufficiency. It serves | 
to magnify the dignity of a district 
line at the expense of the educational 
opportunity of the child.””—Sratp 


SUPERINTENDENT A. T. ALLEN. 


in the value of rural property for taxation, 
on which this extended term formerly was 
wholly dependent, would long ago have 
forced the suspension of these schools but 
for the timely aid of the State. The 
whole program of rural high-school educa- 
tion would otherwise have been wrecked. 

How will the adoption of the principle 
of complete State support affect the devel- 
opment of public education in the future? 
No one, of course, can forctell at this time 
the possible effects. The principle of com- 
plete support is accompanied by a large 
train of ideas which are certain to relate 
themselves to the total school situation 
throughout the years. 
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Complete support has been opposed for 
two directly opposite reasons. One group 
of thinkers has opposed it out of fear that 
it would lead to an era of extravagant 
school expenditure. The other group has 
opposed it in the belief that it would tend 
toward a restricted budget. Does the 
logic of the situation lead toward either 
extreme? Might it not turn out to mean 
an adequate system, supported by a rea- 
sonable budget for all the children in the 
State? 

This principle is not selective and exclu- 
sive, but it is all inclusive. It fits into the 
doctrine of a universal educational oppor- 
tunity. It is democratic in conception. 
It supports educational equality. It 
tends to broaden our conception of the 
place and meaning of public education in 
our civilization. Perhaps it will help us to 
quit thinking of publie education on the 
basis of a district enterprise, and lead us 
to think of it in terms of a State effort— 
leveling up the waste places and carrying 
hope to the last mountain cove, on terms 
of equality and fairness to all. 
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Supervisors of Student Teaching to 
Meet 


The annual meeting of the Supervisors 
of Student Teaching will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in connection with the 
National Education Association Depart- 
ment of Superintendence meeting in 
February. This organization studies and 
promotes various phases of laboratory 
work in preparation of teachers. Or- 
ganized 12 years ago, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
it now has 350 members. A. R. Mead, 
University of Florida, is chairman of the 
research committee. Field service com- 
mitteemen are active in 17 States. 


Ww 


The twelfth annual conference of the 
Progressive Education Association will be 
held in Baltimore, Md., February 18-20. 
with the Emerson Hotel as headquarters, 
Among the speakers will be Dr. George 8. 
Counts, Dr. Hughes Mearns, Dr. Fannie 
W. Dunn, Marion E. Miller, Dr. Lois 
Hayden Meek, Dr. Thomas Alexander, 
Ralph M. Pearson, and others. Sessions 
will all relate to the present status of 
education in the problem of social 
reconstruction. 
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Teachers as well as pupils ride in school 
busses. To attend a recent conference, 
teachers in Cazenovia County, N. Y., 
found this means of transportation very 
convenient and economical. Principal 
Donald Barker reports the experiment 
saved more than $100 for De Ruyter cen- 
tral school district and the State. 


Solutions for High-School Library Problems 


HIS IS the fifth of a series of articles 

written for SCHOOL LIFE giving pre- 

liminary findings of the important 
National Survey of Secondary Education. 
This brief article does not aim to report 
any major portion of the large-scale inves- 
ligation of secondary school libraries. It 
reports rather certain high lights of library 
service which are only 
a single, although an 


— 


important, phase of 
the findings. The 
complete report will 


be published during 
1932 as a monograph 
—one of a series based 
on the investigations 
of the survey.-— 
EDITorR. 

THREE MAJOR 
PROBLEMS _high- 
school librarians face 
are: 

1. How can I 
adapt the library, its 
organization, and its 
work to the new- 
er methods of class- 
room teaching? 

2. How can I en- 
courage teachers to 
make effective usc of 
the library? 

3. How can I en- 
courage recreational 
reading among high- 
school pupils? 

As a part of the 
library study of the 
National Survey of 
Secondary Education 
information regard- 
ing methods used to 
solve these problems 
was received from 
390 high _ schools 
which had been rec- 
ommended as having 
outstanding library 
service. Forty - four 
high schools, selected 
as representative of 
the better practices 
in school library work, 
were visited. 

Supervised study, 
the Dalton plan, the Morrison technique, 
and other newer methods of classroom 
teaching require that pupils be given 
access to library books during the class- 
room period. 


By B. Lamar Johnson 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


This requirement is a challenge which 
high-school libraries are meeting in var- 
ious Ways. 

Classroom libraries have been set up in 
many schools. Some few schools (the 
University of Chicago High School, for 
example) permit books to remain in a 
classroom throughout the school year. 


New METHODS IN EDUCATION INCREASE THE IMPORTANCE OF LIBRARIES TO SCHOOLS 


Most schools using classroom libraries 
report, however, that groups of books 
remain in the classroom only for the dura- 
tion of the unit of study te which they 
relate. 


The Denver school administration, in- 
stead of deciding to adopt the classroom 
library extensively, placed two classroom 
libraries in each of the city’s senior high 
schools during the 1930-31 school year. 
They are giving the classroom library a 
trial, trying out various methods of ad- 
ininistering it and determining whether it 
ought to be adopted 


throughout Denver 
high schools. 
At Central High 


School, Minneapolis, 
teachers in some de- 
partments so arrange 
their semester lesson 
plans that the same 
unit of work will not 
be taught simulta- 
neously in the classes 
of any two teachers. 
This arrangement 
makes it possible for 
teachers to take to 
their classrooms the 
books which they 
need with assurance 
that these books will 
not be the identical 
ones needed by the 
classes of the other 
teachers. 

At R. J. Reynolds 
High School, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.,, 
where a modified form 
of the contract meth- 
od is in use, the libra- 
ry lends books to the 
classrooms for a day 
or for part of a day. 
Teachers notify the 
librarian of the books 
they will need at 
least a day ahead of 
time. The librarian 
collects the books 
requested, and pupils 
take them to the class- 
rooms. At the close 
of the period pupils 
return the books to 
the library. During 
the first six months 
of the 1930-31 school 
year the circulation of 
books to classrooms in the R. J. Reynolds 
High School totaled 28,798. 

Some schools report sending pupils to 
the library to work individually during 
class periods. Hutchins Intermediate 
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School, Detroit, has seven library con- 
ference rooms which are frequently used 
by groups of pupils who come to the 
library at class time. A few other schools 
also allow the pupils to study in groups in 
the library during class periods. 

Departmental libraries have been organ- 
ized at the J. E. Brown Junior High 
School, Atlanta. Classes are scheduled in 
rotation so that each class meets in its 
departmental library from one to three 
times a week at which times the teachers 
conduct supervised study. 

At the Jackson (Mich.) High School, a 
library classroom connects directly with 
the library. Any teacher who wishes to 
conduct supervised study may bring his 
class to this classroom, where any books 
needed will be assembled for the duration 
of the period. 


Children Clip Old Magazines 


A problem sometimes created by the 
project method of teaching is reported by 
a number of librarians who find that pupils 
frequently cut pictures from magazines 
and books in order that they may include 
them in booklets which they are making 
for various classes. A number of libra- 
rians are meeting this situation by pro- 
viding a shelf of discarded magazines from 
which pupils may cut pictures for use in 
booklets. This method is used at Ballard 
High School, Seattle, where the librarian 
asked one of the exclusive clubs of the 
city to send her the old magazines which 
they no longer need. The club readily 
agreed to do this. 

IXnowing teachers, their needs and their 
interests is fundamental to any school 
library service. Such other devices as arc 
reported for encouraging them to make 
effective use of the library must be 
regarded as supplementary to this basic 
requirement. 

Notifying teachers of new material 
received by the library, supplying teachers 
with bibliographies of library materials 
available for the subjects they teach, and 
inviting teachers to suggest books to be 
ordered are services with a valuable per- 
sonal touch which many high-school 
libraries employ. At Omaha Technical 
High School new books received by the 
library are held for exhibit for one week 
before they are placed in circulation. 


Library News Bulletin Used in Many Libraries 


A number of librarians prepare at regu- 
lar intervals a library news bulletin which 
they distribute to teachers. At the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls library 
news items are often included in the bulle- 
tin regularly sent out to teachers by the 
principal. 

The librarian of a junior high school in 
Cleveland made an interesting study of the 
number of pupils sent to the library by 
various teachers during a period of one 


week (in this school the pupil is admitted 
to the library by a slip signed by the 
teacher of the class for which he is to 
do library work}. The data gathered 
indicated that one teacher had sent as 
many as 300 pupils to the library during 
the week; while another had sent only 
4 during the same length of time. This 
study formed the basis for a discussion at 
a faculty meeting during which the prin- 
cipal emphasized the value of having 
pupils use the library. The librarian 
reports that the results of this study and 
of the faculty discussion have been readily 
apparent. : 

The librarian at the Bronxville (N. Y.), 
High School invites the teachers to tea in 
the library once a week. The attendance 
at these teas is good, and the librarian 
uses the excellent opportunity to bring 
books of interest to the attention of her 
guests. At East High School, Denver, 
departmental teas are held in the library 
from time to time. On each oceasion the 
library displays materials particularly 
valuable to the department entertained. 

Five minutes of cach faculty meeting at 
Girls High School, Brooklyn, is reserved 
for the librarian. During this period she 
calls to the attention of the faculty new 
books in the library and any new features 
of library service. 


Teachers Work in Library One Period Each Day 


At Fairfax High School, Los Angeles, a 
teacher in each department is assigned to 
the library for one period a day. The 
teacher spends this time in analyzing on 
cards the books which may be of value for 
her department. Duplicate copies of 
these cards are made, one for the library 
and one for the department office. 

At the R. J. Reynolds High School, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 13 teachers are 
assigned to work in the library for one 
period each day. They engage in such 
activities as filing clippings, caring for 
reserve books, and making bibliographies 
of materials for use in their departments. 
This plan not only gives actual assistance 
to the librarian, but also provides for the 
teachers a regular contact with the 
library. The library staff finds that hav- 
ing teachers assist in the library does 
inuch to encourage them to use it. 

Holding book exhibits, advertising 
books by means of posters, posting book 
jackets, and placing book notes in the 
school paper are accepted methods for 
encouraging reereational reading. Others 
less frequently mentioned are meeting 
with apparent success. The Lake Junior 
High School, Denver, holds a series of 
story hours twice each year. The second- 
semester story-hour series closes with a 
program for vacation reading sponsored 
hy the Denver Public Library. 

The librarian at South High School, 
Denver, is often invited to give book talks 
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and to read poetry for English classes in 
her school. At East High School, Den- 
ver, the librarian gives book talks to the 
various clubs of the school to interest 
them in available library materials related 
to their club activities. 

A number of librarians report methods 
of encouraging recreational reading .by 
working through home room groups. 
The librarian at Lake Junior High School, 
Denver, whenever she is invited to do so, 
gives book talks to the various home room 
groups in the school. 

At Alexander Hamilton Junior High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J., members of the 
library council, a pupil organization with 
a representative from each home room, 
give book talks before their respective 
groups. The librarian makes suggestions 
and assists the council members in prepar- 
ing their talks. 

In Bronxville, N. Y., and at West Allis, 
Wis., high-school teachers bring their 
pupils to the library during home room 
periods and permit them to engage in 
free reading. 

The library of Girls High School, Brook- 
lyn, devotes the last 15 minutes of the 
final period of the day on Friday to in- 
formal book talks given by the librarian 
to the pupils who happen to be in the 
library. These talks increase the borrow- 
ing of books for week-end recreational 
reading. 

The librarian at Harper Junior High 
School, Chicago, permits the pupils to 
browse among books during the latter part 
of each regular period of instruction in the 
use of the library. 


Children Participate in Autograph Collecting 


At Hutchins Intermediate School, De- 
troit, the librarian has made a remarkable 
collection of autographs which include the 
signatures of Grenfell, Roosevelt, Kipling, 
and Edison. Around these autographs 
she builds displays of books related to the 
man whose autographs she is featuring. 
She takes every opportunity to secure for 
the library autographed copies of books 
in which the pupils are interested. Pupils 
participate in collecting the autographs. 
During a visit of Grenfell to Detroit mem- 
bers of the library club attended his 
lecture and secured his autograph. The 
pupils now feel a particular interest in the 
exhibit of Grenfell’s books which they 
arranged. 

Although school librarians use various 
devices for encouraging recreational read- 
ing, they emphasize the fact that no 
device can take the place of personal con- 
tact and acquaintance with the pupils. 
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Spain has more than 35,000 elementary 
schools and the Government proposes to 
create another 27,000. The Ministry of 
Public Instruction decreed that 7,000 
schools be built at once. 


Courtesy National Commission of Fine Arts 


MODEL OF THE NEW TRIANGLE OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Capital’s Glories Pictured n U. S. Documents 


UPERINTENDENTS and delegates 

to the Department of Superintendence 
convention will find the Washington of 
February, 1932, quite a different looking 
city from the Washington they saw 
in February, 1926. The plan of Maj. 
Picrre L’Enfant, French engincer, who, 
at the instance of George Washington, 
laid out the city, is now coming into 
being in all the magnificence of its original 
inspiration. Steam shovels have almost 
completely wiped away tle ugly line of 
third-rate stores on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. They have opened 
a broad and beautiful plaza between the 
Union Station and the Capitol. They are 
leveling another section of down-at-the- 
heel buildings for the new municipal center 
for the District of Columbia. Among the 
new Government buildings constructed 
since last the Department of Superintend- 
ence met in Washington may be listed: 
Department of Agriculture Administration 


ULI peers ee eee ane $2, 000, 000 
Bureau of Internal Revenue_.___...._.-.-- 10, 000, 000 
Department of Agriculture.__........____-. 17, 000, 000 
Department of Commerce___.----.__._--_- 17, 000. 000 


Numerous others are now in process of 
construction. 

Superintendents who wish to read up 
on the Capital before coming in February 
will find the following Government 
bulletins and maps extremely helpful. 
They are also valuable souvenirs of a trip 
to Washington. 

In the Annual Report of the Public 
Buildings Commission will be found a 
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By Margaret F. Ryan 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


report of the progress being made on the 
new public buildings program. At the 
back of this pamphlet is a map 49 by 
22 inches of the proposed development 
of the Mall and its vicinity. Copies of 
this publication are ‘frce of charge upon 
application to the Office of Public Build- 
ings and Parks, Washington, D. C. 
Washington, the National Capital, a 
comprehensive standard work by H. P. 
Caemmerer, secretary of the Fine Arts 


For Civics Teachers 
ay) 


Teachers whose classes are 


studying the Federal Govern- 
ment will find the free or low- 
cost pamphlets and maps listed 
in this article extremely useful. 


Commission, publication of which was 
authorized by Congress is now in press, 
but according to expectations will be 
available and on sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents in time for the 
February meeting. It covers the early 
history, plans, buildings, public buildings, 
and parks of the District of Columbia, 
statues, and monuments. 

“Art and Artists of the Capitol of the 
United States,’ published as Senate 
Document No. 95, a bound volume of 526 
pages, containing pictures of all the artists 
and sculptors whose works may be found 


in the National Capitol, is available at 
$3.25 a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents. This particular book would 
be of greatest interest to a person making 
a study of the Capitol building itself, 
although it contains much valuable infor- 
mation as well as illustrations of world- 
famous men such as Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, Daniel Chester French, and 
Rembrandt Peale. 

The Eleventh Annual Report of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts, a 
183-page pamphlet containing 109 illus- 
trations covering the Federal building 
program; the monuments, statues, and 
portraits; medals, coins, and insignias; 
parks and parkways; and the numerous 
other activities of the commission. It 
sketches conditions which called for a 
comprehensive plan for the entire District 
of Columbia; relates the progressive steps 
in making the plan of 1901, which restored 
and amplified the original plan of 1792; 
notes the advance made in the realization 
of that plan; and specifies items still to 
be accomplished. It also deals with the 
historical as well as the architectural 
reasoning on which the plan is based. For 
85 cents one may purchase a copy of this 
publication from the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

Mount Vernon, 10 miles below Wash- 
ington, has not been overlooked in this 
building program. A road following the 
Potomac has been constructed connecting 
the national capital with the historic 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Subject for a Thesis 


AST YEAR 4,651 research studies in 
education were made. By conserva- 
tive estimate this represents an expendi- 
ture in time, money, and materials of more 
than $10,000,000. As the scientific re- 
search movement in education gains 
momentum, it is appropriate to revive 
the stage play’s question: ‘‘What’s all 
the shootin’ for?” 

Research, we take it, is a tool to pro- 
mote the progress of education. Progress, 
let us assume, is a shrewd guess that a 
new idea the school tries out on Johnny 
will be of some use to Johnny 20 years 
hence. If research exists to promote 
progress, it is timely to inquire: How do 
schools progress? 

Research yields facts and conclusions. 
Do facts and conclusions improve school 
keeping? We know of an instance in 
which such an enlightened group as a 
teachers’ association has been told by 
actuaries for 10 years that its retire- 
ment system is unsound; that it will 
break down. They ignore the facts and 
conclusions. 

How do schools progress? Does prog- 
ress wait on better laws? Does progress 
depend on a skillful superintendent win- 
ning community support? Does progress 
depend on a program of parent education? 
Does a superintendent use survey facts, 
or does he say: “Centerville has made a 
success with this stunt—let’s try it here in 
Hickoryville.” 

Forces dictating change are, of course, 
many and varied. Still we hope someone, 
sometime, will shed some light on the 
rclative uscfulness of the levers to educa- 
tional progress. We want to know not 
only how education in Middletown stands 
to-day, but also how it may and can be 
moved in the direction leaders think is 
forward. 

The answer to this question, if, indeed, 
an answer can be obtained, is tremen- 
dously important. It might challenge 
some of our current cherished educational 
“folkways.” It might reveal interneship 
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A Request Addressed to All American Citizens 


HE Bacx-to-ScHoot and Bacxk-tTo-CoLLEGE movement may 
well be given renewed emphasis as the close of the first and open- 

ing of the second term of school approaches. 
A remarkable record of attendance has been set this first term 


according to nation-wide reports. 


High schools have made outstand- 


ing increases in enrollments and colleges and universities have, on the 
whole, more than held their previous enrollment figures. 
Many institutions and organizations by outstanding activities 


have been able to increase and broaden the scope of their student 


loan and aid funds. 


This has been most helpful. 


The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief with the 
cooperation of the Office of Education and other national educational 
agencies urges that every possible effort of helpfulness be put forward, 
especially at this time, to assure the continued attendance of young 
people in the ranks of the schools and colleges throughout the Nation.— 
FRep C. Croxton, Assistant Director, The President’s Organization on 


Unemployment Relief. 


to be a sounder path to educational effec- 
tiveness than thesis writing. We might 
find that money spent on a Ph. D. might 
better be spent on a thoroughgoing tour 
of American schools. And what about 
the effectiveness of bulletins, pamphlets, 
and magazines? The implications of the 
answer for the selection and use of educa- 
tional publications would be measured in 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Anyone who can tell authoritatively 
which are the most accessible paths to the 
goal of better schools will be welcomed as 
a Moses leading us out of a very big 
wilderness. 

Ww 


Health and Ambition 


At the present time, not more than 15 
per cent of high-school pupils are taught 
the miracle of their construction, and the 
reason for this is the millstone of college 
entrance requirements hung about their 
necks, or the necks of the principals. Of 
course the colleges do not care whether 
one knows anything about his bodily 
machinery and how to keep it in its best 
running condition. More important at 
high-school age than the teaching of 
physiology is the getting somehow into 
as many of these young lives as possible 
the ambition to be somebody and do 
something, and with it the hint that a 
person is not likely to get any farther in 
his chosen way than his bodily machinery 
permits. If the student gets these ambi- 
tions and this idea, there are many 
sources of health information which he 
will eagerly search for himself. 

A writer in the Contemporary Review 
remarks that the word “‘health” has un- 
dergone a sad degeneration. Originally 
it meant or included beauty and goodness. 


I wish we could all do more to bring the 
word back to its original significance by 
stimulating a little more the quest for 
beauty and goodness in their larger mean- 
ings, which quest alone makes the highest 
health possible and makes any health 
worth having.—J. F. R. 
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Motion Pictures Available for 
Schools 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has for distribution 120 series of 
motion pictures in film strip form, the 
majority of which sell for 35 and 44 cents 
each. Subjects include: Farm _ econo- 
mics, farm engineering, home economics, 
farm animals, plant and animal disease, 
farm forestry, farm crops, adult and junior 
extension work. A list of available film 
strips and instructions how to purchase 
them may be obtained from the Office of 
Cooperative Extension Work, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Reasonable prices charged 
for film strips, the convenience with 
which they can be handled, and their 
effectiveness in educational work have 
greatly increased the demand for them. 
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School Life Subscription List Shows 
Large Increase 


ScHoout Lire paid subscriptions have 
increased nearly 3,000 in the past three 
months, according to reports from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. It is therefore 
very evident that the recently adopted 
editorial policy of reporting in ScHoou 
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Lire Government publications, maps, 
pictures, and other material which may 
be found useful by teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and students, has found 
considerable favor. Scuoou Lire will 
continue this unique feature in addition 
to its regular reporting of new ideas in 
education gleaned from all the States and 
foreign countries by the Office of Educa- 
tion staff of more than 60 specialists. 

Among the many new requests for 
ScHoout Lire was one from a Louisiana 
county superintendent, subscribing for 
46 schools. A California city school sys- 
tem sent in subscriptions for 25 schools. 
Sixty new subscriptions came from Grand 
Haven, Mich., and 14 from Rochester, 
N. Y., for the central library and 13 
branch libraries. 

Many schools are finding Scuoont Lirr 
one of the most used professional maga- 
zines on the teachers’ reading table. 
It is one of nine professional educational 
magazines indexed in Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature. 
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New Paris Pact Pamphlet 


The National Student Forum of the 
Paris Pact will provide any high-school 
principal with 10 frec copies of the new 
Paris pact pamphlet and as many more 
at cost (5 cents a copy) as he may wish 
to order. In addition, the Forum pro- 
vides to each school a copy of the special 
Student Forum edition of Shotwell’s 
“War as an Instrument of National Policy 
and its Renunciation in the Pact of Paris,” 
and several pertinent pamphlets on the 
subject of national defense and world 
disarmament. Address: Forum Office, 
532 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
wy 
Unique Loan Fund at Boston 
University 


Because of a steady increase in the 
number of students asking for financial 
help, Boston University has issued an 
appeal for 10-cent voluntary contribu- 
tions from every student in the university 
to be pooled in a $1,000 student loan fund 
for undergraduates. Not more than $25 
will be lent at one time to a student. 


wy 
Course in Gold Mining 


Alaska Agriculture College and School 
of Mines offers a short course in gold 
mining. There are no educational re- 
quirements. The course began Novem- 
ber 28 and will continue until February 12. 
Particular emphasis will be placed on gold 
prospecting and mining, which is called 
a depression-proof business. 


Drawing by Robert G. Eckel, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


In order to determine just which of the 
books that children are fond of, they would 
like to see in moving pictures, a short 
questionnaire was sent to every child in 
the fourth grade of the Cincinnati public 
schools. The results were tabulated and 
summarized in the Educational Research 
Bulletin for November 11. Some inter- 
esting conclusions have been drawn by 
Edgar Dale of the Bureau of Educational 
Research. &* & % Heloise Brain- 
ard, librarian of the Pan Aimerican Union, 
has a short article on ‘‘ History textbooks, 
a South American viewpoint” in Histori- 
cal Outlook for December. #* #* 
This column noted the beginning of a 
History of St. Louis by Dena Lange which 
appeared in Public School Messenger for 
November 20, 1930. The sccond and 
concluding part has been published in 
Public School Messenger for September 
30, 1931. The arrangement of the second 
volume is somewhat different from the 
first. Instead of a chronological history 
of events, “‘topics, such as transportation, 
communication, and others have been 
developed from the earlicst days to the 
present.” Original records have been 
studied and many of the illustrations are 
reproductions of originals at the Missouri 
Historical Socicty. A chronology of 
events, a bibliography, and matcrial for 
the use of the teacher is to be found in the 
appendix. & & A short account 
of Chile’s educational system forms the 
introduction to an illuminating article on 
the new education program of Chile which 
appears in Educational Outlook for 
November. The author is Lucy L. W. 
Wilson of the South Philadelphia High 
School for girls. The educational revolu- 
tion here described is as interesting as a 
political revolution. %& ® 2% Sev- 
eral articles on Hbrary progress and -work 
appear in the School Government Chron- 
icle (London) for November. ‘‘A year 
of library work” in brief paragraphs, un- 
der the names of localities, gives an 
account of the library activity of the year 
throughout England. A brief description 
of a library of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 
appears under the title ‘‘The library 
of a great commercial organization.” 
x & %& <A composite story of Chi- 
eago schools is told in the Journal of 
Education for December 7. Sixty-eight 
people engaged in educational work in 
Chicago have written brief accounts of 
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the high spotsinthe schools. .%* 2% 
A study of “Jesus as a teacher’ has been 
made by Arthur K. Getman, chief of the 
bureau of agricultural education of the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. This study, which appears in 
Agricultural Education for November, 
takes cognizance of the method and point 
of view rather than the content of the 
teaching of Jesus. Mr. Getman points 
out particularly the skill with which 
Jesus used the question method and the 
parable, and how He was able to inspire 
the 12 to carry on His teaching. » 3» .% 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, has an article on the 
elementary school curriculum in the Johns 
Hopkins Alumni Magazine for Novem- 
ber. &* 2% .& In Sierra Educational 
News for November appears an article 
reprinted from the Los Angeles Times. 
Lee Shippey, under the caption ‘How 
good our schools are!’’ shows that in spite 
of tradition to the contrary, in the good 
old days ‘‘when we were a boy”’ the educa- 
tion received by the children left them 
far behind the children of to-day. 
& & & Two articles of interest to 
educators appear in the November issue 
of Harpers Magazine. Floyd H. Allport, 
of Syracuse University, discusses the 
question of ‘‘This coming era of leisure.” 
He contrasts the biological and technologi- 
cal theories of leisure. In the first, work 
and play dwell together, the worker enjoys 
his work and finds happiness in the con- 
templation of a task well done. Tcch- 
nological leisure, on the other hand, tends 
to pile up vast areas of leisure to 
be enjoyed in the future, when the 
worker has been relieved by the increased 
use of machinery. The author, after a 
thought-provoking discussion, concludes 
that the real and worth-while leisure is 
that “whose glory and fulfillment are 
seen within our lives as natural human 
beings.” 

The other article concerns ‘‘The ii- 
pending radio war.” In it James Rorty 
sets forth the educational as opposed to 
the commercial interests in broadcasting. 
The matter is clearly stated and well 
worth reading. %#* .% & A plea for 
a wider study of phonetics is made by 
Elizabeth C. Kravehyk, in an article on 
“Improving the American speaking voice”’ 
which appears in Sierra Educational News 
for November. Ifasmuch care were given 
to the training of the speaking voice as is 
now required for the singing voice, Amer- 
icans would not be known as people who 
are careless speakers and who use English 
poorly. The author feels that the micro- 
phone will standardize the spoken word 
as the press has standardized the written 
word, therefore it is our duty to see to it 
that this standardization proceeds along 
the highest possible plane. 
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A Picture of Demand and Supply for Senior High School Teachers in the United States 1930-31 
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| 
Nebraska__------- 1,290 | 353 | 1-3. 65 -6/ 25) 9.1]147 35.4] 10.8) 105) 28) 91) 4.5) 38 88, 315] 65 5 | G1 R81 3] 2.8 17 
Nevada.........-. 103 44 | 1-2, 34 |_-_-__ 4.6} 22) 9.1) 43.2] 205] 22] 4.6)11.4| 22/227) 4.6) 20.5 | 11.4 |--.... 22.41) Un) leeeeeet 6.8 72.8) 
New Hampshire_. 429 | 112 | 1-3. 83 -9] 1.8 | 3.6] 206, 143] 31.3) 7.1) 98] 7.1] 35/125)17.9)197]|161)] 44 | 206 ; 18 +o | 3.5 2.6 
New Jersey--_---- 3,358 | 503 | 1-6.67| 14] 2.8) 12/103),181|]143; 67) 56, 33.8) 58) 89! 5 20.9} 18.3, 3 30 5.1 2; 46 4 
New Mexico-__--- 255 EO) | TSK IES |coseel| 5 8.7 5 25 23.8 | 6.3) 3.7 /17.5| 5 7.5 | 1.2] 2143}125; 5 28.8) 5 IGA || a) 1.2 
ING wa YiOn keen =e 8, 703 }1, 227 | 1-7. 09 261 2.7 1.5 | 12 31.1) 5.7) 4.7] 55] 285) 7.7 | 27.3 | 10.8) 30 5.6 3 | OR | 7.8 7] 3.4 4,9 
North Carolina__.| 1,724 | 512 | 1-3.37 -2/ 43) 3.7] 10 45.9 | 7.4 | 10 2.0) 1231 3.3] 33.2) 4.1) 37.9 | 7.2) 18) 6.1 3.5 oo 2a 3.3 
North Dakota | Wile |lssteee 3.1) 7.3 | 10.5 | 32.7 | 20,5 | 11.8) 23) 82) 376) 24.5) 7.7 28 7 ise Pm Bias een a 2.7 3.2 
Ohigmee===e== Oe eal 5.9 | 18.2 | 386) 5.4] 9.4) 1.8]15.7] 6 41.2] 3.9 | 32 4.8 8] 64] 49 etl || AR || leas 
Oklahoma ea 6s25) FEO MORSE 27 Sheers Ose |a 26.3 | 11.6 | 396] 59] 11] 65] 28 «3 | Of 2.2 
Oregoneees=e eae 153) 256) || 453) 1452) 584535) OGM ee ese ell OM 41 See 30 8.3 Ps Sa (ee! (eS 3) 43 1.3 
Pennsylvania . 1.3] 24/ 39)]105| 34.4) 84] 82] 2.4| 2290) 5.6) 346) 105 | 29.3) 7.7 -6) 6.4] 61 +9) 2 2.9 
Rhode Island__--_- 27 21 {1-13.19 |--...- 458) 4:8) \--2222 14.3 | 28.5 | 14.3) 4.8 | 14.3 | 14.2))19 j_--... 14,3 | 23.0 je-5c4 30,4 |esccheleee eee 4.7 4.7 
South Carolina__- BI6 1 (1G) 14033 joss. 2.5 .8 | 14.3 | 31.1 | 21 9.3) 25/168) 17| 328] 4.2] 286) 7.5 «8 | 43) 420 6.7 3.4 
South Dakota._--| 431 144 | 1-2.99 |-----. 2.8 | 4.8 | 181] 25 25.7) 55] 2.8) 11.8) 3.5] 25.7] 6.9 | 28.5) 17.4 at | 16 0 |eeseee 1.4 all 
916 | 207 | 1-4,42 |_---.- 3.4 | 82) 821324/126) 7.7 14] 18.4] 7.7) 33.3 | 7.2] 31.9] 68] 1 6.3) 4.8 -6| 3.4 4.8 
--! 3,360 | 873 | 1-3.85 2) 62 | 5.7) 11.4) 41.6] 33) 9.4) 21/152] 4.9, 28 6.9 | 47 2.3 38! 45} 45 -6) 3.4 2.6 
420 85 | 1-4.94 |_--... 12/106! 17.7 | 34.1) 59) 2020| So] 5:8 |..-22 33 BR seece PAPA SEGA [lees alee || chs] ILS || aba Pane 
286 94 | 1-38.04 __.... 2.1:| 3.2) 14.9 | 22.3) 27.7) 107] 4.3] 7.4] 7.4 | 25.6 |_--..- 18.1) 16 8.5) 13.8] 7.4 |..-.-. 6.3 4,3 
1,366 | 312 | 1-4.38 9 / 4.8) 9.61 13.5] 31.4] 64/)12.2) 3.6] 13.8] 3.9] 31.1] 9.9} 262! 7.4) 1.6 | 10.6 | 3.2 .6| 52 4.2 
Washington_-_---- 1,898 | 448 | 1-4, 24 7] 2.2) 4.5) 167] 33.9) 123) 125) 25] 87) 6 38.2 ) 22:27. 51) Zola Seo ap leon wr ieee: 9) 3.3 | 3.6 
West Virginia... 161 32 | 1-503 6.3 / 0.45] 3:14 18278 1526) | 12 5b Ora Gash 15.6)|mese 1 |i 28 einen nee 25 9.4) 3.1 12.3, 6:3 2. 6.3 9.4 
Wisconsin.....__4 276 | S15 | 14.42 6 2.74 8 14.2) 30.1; 9.1) 83) 4.7) 16.9] 54] 22.1) 11.5 31.9] 9.3 1.3 115 4.5 .8) 2.1 | 5 
Wyomiing.......4 354 | 131 | 1-2.70 --..-- } 2.2 6.8 | 13 12,2} 31.3 161) .7/| 10 a.f | 18,8 $--<ee- | 14.5/19.9| 3.8 32. 9 tn O samme 3.8 2, 2 
EXPLANATION 


“NEW” TEACHER is, for the purposes of this study, 
defined as ‘‘one who was not employed in present school 
system last year (1929-30).” 

This table should be read as follows: There were 239 senior 
high school teachers in Alabama who had not taught in their 
present positions during last year (1929-30); there were 972 
senior high school teachers who answered Inquiry No. IJ; there 
was one ‘‘new”’ teacher for every 4.07 senior high school 
teachers; 0.4 per cent of the ‘“‘new”’ teachers were occupying 
positions in which the predecessors died; 2.5 per cent had 
positions from which predecessors retired; and so on for the 
other per cents. 

The data in the accompanying table were obtained from an 


inquiry sent, in connection with the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, to teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
strative officers in public schools from the nursery-school level 
to and including junior colleges. Approximately 465,000 
returns were received. This represents about a 50 per cent 
sampling for the United States as a whole. Because of the 
method of distribution many of the inquiries did not reach 
their destination so that 465,000 represents a very much 
higher per cent of returns from those who received the inquiry 
than would be indicated by the 50 per cent. In reading the 
table, however, care must be used not to place too much 
reliance upon the per cents for those States from which the 
number of replies was comparatively small. 


The Supply and Demand for Senior 
High School ‘Teachers 


By E. S. Evenden 


Associate Director, National Survey of the Education of Teachers 


HE RECENT increase in college 

enrollments, the more recent finan- 

cial upset, and the present very 
evident increase in the number of unem- 
ployed teachers have all contributed to a 
nation-wide interest in the demands for 
new teachers and the available sources of 
supply to meet those demands. 

One of the first tasks of the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers was 
to secure data bearing on demand and 
supply and unemployment. In order to 
secure data which would be satisfactorily 
comparable between States and between 
sections, it was decided to go directly to 
the teachers themselves. This is the first 
time that information has been collected 
on a nation-wide scale from the teachers 
and other workers in the public schools. 
Each reply was returned directly to the 
Office of Education at Washington in 
order to secure frank and complete an- 
swers. The technique utilized in the study 
of ‘Demand and supply” was first uti- 
lized in staff studies in New Jersey, con- 
ducted in 1925-26 and 1926-27 under 
directions of Dr. G. C. Gamble and Dr. 
M. R. Trabue, respectively. 

In order to make the returns from this 
unique set of answers available at the 
earliest possible moment, some of the 
tables are to be presented, as they are 
completed, in ScHoot Lire. The data 
shown on the opposite page are of value 
to State superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, to institutions educating teachers, 
to student advisors and to all prospective 
teachers. 

The size of the table and the mass of 
data it contains on the demand and supply 
of senior high school teachers may repel 
the reader at first glance. Every line, 
however, is filled with interesting and 
challenging facts. 

Find your State or the State in which 
you are now teaching and start across the 
line of figures. You will first find your- 
self comparing the number of ‘‘new”’ 
teachers (those teaching in a position for 
the first time) with the total number of 
high-school teachers in that State. The 
ratio between these two numbers has been 
called a ‘‘mobility ratio”’ since it shows 
the rate of turnover. Following the line 
across the table through the ‘‘causes of 
demand” and the ‘‘sources of supply’ you 
will come to figure after figure for which 
you will want comparable data from other 
States—neighbor States to the north and 
west—or from the country as a whole in 
your attempt to answer the ‘‘ whys.” 


| 


45,000 Teachers Answered These 


Questions 
Teachers will remember answering 


the questions listed below. Analyses 
of the answers given by senior high- 
school teachers appear in this article 
and the accompanying table. 
yses of the answers given by elemen- 
tary and junior high school teachers 
to the same questions will appear in 
ScHoot lire for February and 
March. 


Anal- 


ANSWER TH1S IF YOU WERE NOT EM- 


PLOYED 1N THE PRESENT SCHOOL 
SYSTEM LAST YEAR (1929-30) 


The one reason that explained the 


demand for your services this school 
year 1930-31. 


Predecessor died. 

Predecessor retired. 

Predecessor entered college. 

Predecessor married. 

Predecessor left to teach some- 
where else in the State. 

Predecessor left to teach in 
another State. 

Predecessor entered another pro- 
fession or occupation. 

Predecessor left on leave of ab- 
sence, illness, ete. 

Holds newly created position. 


ANSWER THIS IF YOU WERE NOT EM- 


PLOYED IN PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM 
LAST YEAR (1929~30) 


Where were you last year? 

College or university in same 
State. 

Teacher-training class, normal 
school or teachers college in 
same State. 

Another school system in same 
State. 

College or university in another 
State. 

Teacher-training class, normal 
school or teachers college in 
another State. 

Another school system in another 
State. 

A position other than in educa- 
tional work. 

Leave of absence. 

Return to teaching, having some 
occupation other than educa- 
tion during the past year. 


Why, for instance, are only 4 out of 
every 29 (1-7.28) senior high’ school teach- 
ers in California new to their positions 
while 3 of every 7 (1-2.34) such teachers 
are new to their positions in one of the 
States which adjoins it? 

Why do more “predecessors”’ leave to 
teach in other States than to teach in 
other positions in their own States in all 
but two of the New England States? 

Why does New Jersey have one-third of 
its ‘‘new”’ teachers in senior high schools 
holding ‘“‘newly created positions” due to 
expansion or to reorganization within the 
schools while the percentage of such posi- 
tions in several other States is less than 
one-fourth as much? 

Why are twelve times as many ‘‘new”’ 
high-school teachers in Texas selected from 
colleges and universities within the State 
as are selected from similar institutions 
in other States? Why do certain other 
States select more of their new high-school 
teachers from colleges in other States than 
from their ‘‘home institutions”? Are not 
such facts of very significant interest to 
teachers in higher educational institutions 
and are they not of even greater signifi- 
cance to the prospective teacher who is 
considering where to go to college? 

Why did some States secure almost 
none of their new senior high school teach- 
ers from teachers colleges within the same 
Statcs, while other States secured almost 
as many from that source as from other 
colleges and universities within the 
States? 

Why did Indiana secure 44.7 per cent 
of its new senior high school teachers from 
other school systems within the State 
while Maryland engaged only 11.8 per 
cent of hers from within her boundaries? 

Students of education in a given State 

may discover in this table answers and 
explanations to current State problems. 
They will find that these data give author- 
itative factual bases for hitherto improv- 
able assumptions. They will also find the 
tables explode many favorite educational 
myths. Other questions will arise from 
studying the columns dealing with the 
evidence that very few high-school teach- 
ers are taking leaves of absence and that 
larger percentages of former teachers are 
returning to teaching in some States than 
in others. 
& A few minutes work with this table will 
demonstrate its usefulness to those respon- 
sible, in any way, for the education of 
teachers. You will find it a valuable 
reference. 
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School Attendance, 1920-1930 


HERE DOES your State stand 
educationally according to the 
1930 census figures? 

How close does your State rank to 
Nebraska which has a larger percentage 
of its children 7 to 13 in school than any 
other State? 

Did you know that to Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey goes the 
honor of making the largest increases in 


enrollment of children 14 and 15 years of 
age during the last 10 years? 

Are you aware that Louisiana has in 
the last 10 years boosted its elementary 
school population faster, relatively, than 
any other American commonwealth? 

Many interesting comparisons are to 
be found in the 1930 school attendance 
figures just released by the Bureau of the 
Census. When the census takers made 


their rounds last year they wrote down 
for every person recorded an answer to 
the following question, “‘Attended school 
or college anytime since September 1, 
19297” 

Now all those answers have been organ- 
ized into the table which appears with 
this article. The Census finds that 
American schools enroll 5,690,000 more 
than they did in 1920. In other words 


School attendance for the population 7 years old and over, by age, by divisions and States: 1980 and 1920 


Persons 7 to 13 years old Persons 14 and 15 years old Persons 16 and 17 years old Persons 18 to 20 years old Persons 21 
| years old and 
over attending 
Attending school Attending school Attending school Attending school school 
Divisi 
Me ne eral Total Total Total / 
number, Per cent |number, Per cent | number, Per cent |number, | Per cent 
1930 Number, 930 |Number, 1930 j{Number, 1980 |Number, 1930 1620 
| 1930 1930 1930 1930 
1930 | 1920 1930 | 1920 1930 | 1920 | 1930 | 1920 | 
} | 
United States____- 17, 209, 566 16, 398, 400} 95.3 90, 6/4, 678, 084 4, 156,378 88.8! 79. 9/4, 663, 137|2, 669, 857 57.3; 42.9.6, 815, 710 1, 456, 784 21.4] 14. 8 1,034,782)344, 789 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVSISIONS: / . 
New England...__.._. 1, 076, 523 1,056,813 98.2 95.3] 294,870! 267,933 90.9] 75.3] 289,691; 159, 078 54.9] 39.0] 416,527 93,046 22.3] 15.0 71,917) 26,290 
Middle Atlantic... ___| 3,462,605 3,380,168 97.6 94.3] 950,223) 878,064 92.4! 79.3] 941,157 501,393, 53.3) 32.3)1, 406, 219 262,466 18.7} 11.0 213,357) 66,672 
East North Central...| 3,328, 369, 3, 253,441 97.9 95.1| 915,264) 855,976 93.5) 82.5| 894,650, 556,234 62.2} 40.4/1,310,776 277,086 21.1) 13.4 220,459 80, 186 
West North Central__| 1, 832, 343] 1,790,670 97.7 93.9) 505,951) 451,918) 89.3) 85.3) 504,400) 298,742 59.2] 48.1| 725,338 175,999 24.3 17.3 108,265 50,053 
South Atlantie_..._._. 2, 546,818) 2,328,693 91,4 85.6] 680,219 540,509| 79.5, 75.4! 684,991! 328,683 48.0} 43.7) 982,857 177,406 18.1) 14.6 104,782, 36,707 
East South Central_._| 1, 587, 593) 1,438,271 90.6 83.6] 425,609) 356,710 83.8) 77.5) 433,828] 230,343 53.1) 48.3) 608,078 120,849 19.9 16.8 58,280, 17,828 
West South Central... 1,898, 817) 1,709,498 90.3 82.5] 505,821) 426,779, 84.4) 76.9] 516,653] 296,664 57.4) 48.1! 761,248 160,487 21.1) 14.7 89,032) 23,905 
Mountain...___. 553,340, 529,883 95.8 91.8] 145,475) 132,724) 91.2 86.7) 142,218 94,936 66.8] 57.0! 205,674 58,099 28.2 20,0 34,177) 12,781 
Acifices saa -| 933,153] 910,963 97.6 94,1) 254,652 245,770, 96.5 989.2) 255,549 203,784 79.7] 55.4 398,993 131,396 32.9) 22.1 134,513) 30, 367 
| rr fe SF ee | | ESS Se SF ——S = 
NEW ENGLAND: 
Nisine. eee 107,292, 105,131 98.0 94.2) 28,663) 26,285, 91.7/ 83.7) 27,916] 16,697 59.8} 46.5 39,465) 9,132 28.1) 17.8' 3,905) 2,242 
New Hampshire. ..___ 60,045, 58, 786 97. 9) 93.4] 16,245) 15,186) 93.5) 86.6] 15,769 8,745 55.5} 41.7 22,647/ 5,021 22.2; 15.5] 2,753] 1,489 
Vermont_.__..._.- 5 47,926 46,619 97.3) 93.9} 13,075) 11,849 90.6) 86.2! 12,753] 7,108 55.7) 46.0 18,388) 3,916 21.3) 18.1] 1,743 947 
Massachusetts........| 546,100) 536,798, 98.3) 96.1] 151,181] 140,387! 92.9) 73.9] 147,627 87,779 59.5| 40.6 213,791) 58,503 25.0] 16.0] 47,029) 15,974 
Rhode Island__... ei 93,110, 91,308 98.1) 95.6} 24,578) 21,604 87.9) 59.0 25,396} 10,270 40.4; 26.3  36,787/ 6,249 17.0 10. 8) 5,178] 1,517 
Connecticut._.___..__ 222,050, 218,171) 98.3) 94.7) 61,125, 52,622, 86.1) 74.9 60,230] 28,479 47.3| 33.0 85,449) 15,225 17.8 11.6 11,309] 4,121 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: | / 
ew Viorks- eeeeeeee 1, 524, 885] 1,490,022 97.7 93.9) 421,279, 395,763} 93.9] 81.5, 420,052} 249,610 59.4} 32.6] 663,115) 135,296) 20.4, 11.4 117,066] 36,897 
New Jersey..__. -| 541,293 530,766 98.1 94.9) 147,841) 134,638 91.1) 71.8 147,629) 70,210 47.6} 29.9] 214,280] 36,224) 16.9 10.0 30,424) 7,394 
1,396,427 1,359,380! 97.3 94.5] 381,103! 347,663) 91.2) 79.6 373,476 181,573 48.6! 32.8] 528,824! 90,946] 17.2 10.8 65, 867) 22,382 
877,041 858,592} 97.9 96.0] 238, 043| 230,067| 96.6) 87.8 230,795 156,336 67.7) 44.4! 341,728! 78,023] 22.8 14.4 60, 246] 28, 219 
426 719 417,301) 97.8 94,9} 116,421) 111,589, 95.8] 80.21 114,272 71,629 62.4/ 39.9) 166,901] 36,182; 21.7; 14.2 21,697] 8,075 
inoi - 956,569) 934,972) 97.7) 94.7] 271,359} 250,674) 92.4! 79.0] 722,342 155,619 57.1] 37.1| 402 745) 80,207] 19.9; 12.3] 71, 142| 22,028 
Michigan___ . 658,881) 646, 460] 98.1) 94.9} 174,782) 164,649 94.2) 86.6] 167,197) 103,177 61.7] 39.4} 244,418} 49,315} 20.2] 12.3 41, 129) 11, 580 
a ee -------- 404,159 396,116] 98.0 94.5) 114,659] 98,997| 86.3] 77.8] 109,589 69,473 63.4| 42.2] 154,984) 33,309) 21.5) 14.6] 26, 245) 10, 284 
. - CENTRAL? | 
Minnesota_____...-..- 359,072 352,019) 98.0, 93.9] 100,499] 91,563) 91.1] 86.2} 97,256 55,476 57.0} 42.5) 187,879) 33,683] 24.4! 16.6] 26,865] 11,364 
lowes see 336,007 330,351/ 98.3 95.0| 93,178] 83, 686/ 89.8! 85.8) 90,661) 57,889; 63.9] 51.4] 129,793] 32,553) 25.1) 19.4] 17, 864! 10,329 
Missouri_______. 463,249 448,465) 96.8 93.4] 129,202) 110,721) 85.7/ 82.1} 132,487] 68,413) 51.6} 43.9! 198,754; 38,815} 20.0 14.1} 25, 994} 10, 400 
North Dakota_- 111,275 108,178} 97.2 92.1! 31,391] 27,693, 88.2] 87.3) 30,712] 17,927] 58.4] 53.4) 42,927) 10,780] 25,1 19.0| 5,034] 2,770 
South Dakota___ 107,718 104,930] 97.4 93.5] 28,823] 25,588, 88.8} 86.7| 28,163) 17,695] 62.8] 52,6) 40,240) 11,226] 27.9 18.6| 4,923) 2,322 
Nebraska_.__. 195,194 191, 989] 98.4 93.9) 52,994; 48,300 91.11 86.0 58,785] 33,995} 63.2] 49.7/ 77,528) 19,150) 24.7 16.9] 11,620} 5,093 
CATS 15 ee 259,828 254,738} 98.0 94.5] 69,864) 64,362 92.1] 87.9 71,336) 47,347] 66.4] 54.4! 108,217} 29, 783) 28.9 30.8) 15,965] 7,775 
SoutH ATLANTIC: 
Delaware__.___..____- 31,947 31,023] 97.1 95.2! 8,422} 7,701 91.4] 80.7) 8,569] 4,453} 52.0| 39.1] 12,695] 2,303; 181) 13.2 1,617 563 
Nici lan eee ee | 221,212 213,143) 96.4 92.6] 57,996] 46,723 80.6) 73.6 58,840} 24,835; 42.2] 31.7) $7,407) 14,129’ 16.2 10.9 12,694) 4,182 
Distriet of Columbia_.| 47,809 46, 671} 97.6 93.5] 12,734 12,163 95.5) 83. 13, 365 9,051) 67.7) 44. 24,996! 7,441) 29.8 16,2 12,076] 6,177 
Virginia 0,807 354, 467| 90.7 84.8] 103,858] 84,438 81.3! 75.5 104,501) 50,476} 48.3} 44.3) 147,375) 26,713 181 15.0 13,277] 5,891 
West Virginia , 268,382] 94.1 89.1) 72,232) 62,300 86.2] 82.3) 72,195] 35,981] 49.8) 42.3) 100,895) 20,461, 20.3 13.6 12,224! 3, 264 
North Caroina_- i, 518, 865] 93.0 87.0] 148,797) 117,760 79.1] 77.4 148,633] 73,241} 49.3] 50.1) 206,684) 39,663 19.2 19.1 14,542) 5,925 
South Carolina_ 278, 155} 86.4 87.1) 86,505) 68,859 73.8] 78.0 86,710] 40,478} 46.7] 49.2) 122,258; 22,186 18,1 17,2) 13,969] 3,815 
Georgia_._.-.___ 429,013} 88.6 79.1] 133,987] 98,748 73.7] 67.7| 136,036] 59,267] 43.6] 39.7) 198,812] 28,446 14.3 11.7] 16,876] 5,126 
onic enna 183, 974| 91.7 83.2} 55,688] 46,817 84.1) 78.6] 56,142} 30,901} 55.0) 45.5) 81,735) 16,064 19.7 12.8 7,507] 1,764 
E. So. CENTRAL: 
Kentucky____..- -| 411,252 375,162) 91.2) 88.5] 107,676) 88,859, 82.5) 77.6) 105,622) 51,941; 49.2) 42.5) 146,226} 27,879 19.1, 18.8] 17,156) 4,613 
Tennessec. 406, 5&4 372,730) 91.7; 85.3] 108,379) 92,346 85.2) 79.4] 112,960] 60,043) 53.2) 50.7) 164,421) 32,730 19.9 18.6] 16,166) 4,917 
Alabama____ 439,680 389,089] 88.5| 80.4! 120,097| 99,168 82.6] 77.5] 123,494| 63,646) 51.5) 48.8 166,600) 29,956, 18.0, 16.3) 14,317] 4, 437 
ciel spe Le 330,112 301,290’ 91.3, 80.1] 89,457 76,337 85.3 75.2) 91,752! 54,7138, 59.6) 51.7; 130,831| 30,284 23.1! 18.6| 10,641) 3,861 
. . CENTRAL: 4 
Arkansas 303,520 275,103 90,6) 82.0) 82,204 69,800 84.9 77.0| 82,395 49,005) 50.5] 50.8 117,494) 26,571| 22.6 17.7) 10,164! 3, 827 
Louisiana 331,101 295.954 89.4 75.9 87,631 68,576 78.3) 65.6] 87,624 43,384) 49.5} 36.8 129,885) 23,178, 17.8) 10.7 22,799] 3, 260 
Oklahoma 379,254 357,701 94.3 85.8 99,476 88,426 88.9 82.0, 102,189 64,559 63.2 54.2 149,038] 38, 458) 25.8 16.8 18,825] 5, 220 
oe eres 879,942 780,740 88.7 83.7 236,510 199,977, 84.6 79.1] 244,445 139,716 57.2 48.8 364,831| 72,280 19.8 14.2 37,244 11,598 
TAIN: 
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ae eee) 10, 451 9,997 95.7 90.5 2,752) 2,577) 93.6 £88] 2,688 2,036 75.7 61.4 4,134 1,289 31.2 22.0 622; 250 
+ | | 
Washington 194,814] 190,375 97.7 94.7, 55,300, 52,843) 95.6 88.6 55,021} 42,262) 76.8 54.5 81,347) 27,353) 33.6 21.5 18,141} 7,471 
Oreqon means 116,671, 113,949 97.7 94.7 32,988] 31,185) 94.5 90.6) 33,525 24,307 72.8 50.7) 49,374! 16,439 33.3 24.4 12,911) 5,161 
Californials:)sss=eunes 621, 668 606, 639 97.6 93.7 166, 364) 161, 742) 97.2 89.1! 167,003, 137,125, 82.1 54.7 268, 272) 87, 604) 32.7) 21.9) 103, 461) 17,735 
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our Nation’s schools have had to provide 
for 20 per cent more students at the close 
of the decade than at the beginning. The 
number of students 21 years and over 
increased nearly 300 per cent. 

Americans have reason to be proud of 
the increasing provisions for education 
which the United States is guaranteeing 
its boys and girls. The census shows 
how educational opportunities have 
grown. Back in 1870 only 4 in 10 Ameri- 
cans 5 to 20 years of age attended school. 
By 1900 the ratio was 5 in 10; to-day it 
is 7 in 10. 


Honor to Louisiana 


The percentage of persons 5 to 20 
years old attending school jumped from 
64.3 in 1920 to 69.9 in 19380. 

What school systems reach the largest 
percentage of the school age group? The 
census figures throw light on this phase 
of educational effectiveness. Nebraska 
leads the list on the elementary school 
level with 98.4 per cent of her children 
7 to 13 in school. Iowa, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut are close behind her in 
this respect since all three show 98.3 per 
cent of this group enrolled. Nebraska’s 
excellent State school census must find 
its reflection in these figures. 

But perhaps those States which have 
increased their percentage enrollment 
most rapidly are more deserving of praise 
than those that stand at the head of the 
list. Louisiana, which had only three- 
fourths of its 7 to 13 year olds in school 
in 1920 had nearly nine-tenths of them 
in the classrooms by 1930. Arizona 
raised her percentage enrollment in this 
age level from 78.8 in 1920 to 90.8 in 
1930. New England, as a region, stood 
higher in respect to percentage of ele- 
mentary school population enrolled than 
any other section. 

Everyone connected with the schools 
has known that the last decade witnessed 
a phenomenal increase in the number of 
students in high school. The census offers 
convincing evidence of this trend. It 
shows that 2,058,045 students 14-17 years 
of age are in school, an increase of 43 per 
cent over 1920 figures. Some of this age 
group may be in grade school but the 
majority are in high school. 

California has displaced Utah as the 
State with the largest percentage of its 
youth 14-15 in school and it also leads the 
list for the 16-17 level. It has more than 
four-fifths of its boys and girls of the 
latter age actually attending school. 

School attendance laws influence the 
ranking of the States according to the per- 
centage of high-school-age pupils enrolled. 
After California in the 14-15-year-old 
group come Utah, Ohio, Indiana, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, Oregon, 
Michigan, and Idaho. At the next age 
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THE Rising Tipr or PUrILs 


Compare this graph with the startlingly different one 
in December ScxHoor LirE which reveals that elemen- 
tary school enrollment has apparently passed its 
peak, 


level, 16-17, all the leading States are 
Western States: California, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Nevada, Oregon, and Idaho. 


Rhode Island Shows Big Gatn 


When we turn to the States which show 
the largest increases in these two age 
levels the picture changes sharply. Rhode 
Island is far out in front having increased 
the percentage of her 14-15-year-old 
enrollment from 59 to 87.9. Two other 
Eastern States, New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts, have the next largest gains. 

California not only stands at the head 
of the list in the percentage enrollment of 
the 16-17-year-old group but also shows 
the largest rate of increase having 27.4 
per cent more than in 1920. New York 
had the second largest increase at this 
age level, 26.8 per cent. Following in 
order came Ohio, District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Washington. 

The census figures for school attend- 
ance? are virtually a mirror for important 
social movements, new laws and methods 
of school administration in the various 
States during the last 10 years. Some 
statisticians consider them a more or less 
imperfect mirror. Office of Education 
biennially collected facts indicate, for 
example, that the Census Bureau’s total 
school population figure, 27,408,758 is a 
trifle low. Nevertheless, there is no 
reason to believe that the major trends of 
school population revealed in the accom- 
panying table are not, in the main, valid. 


1 Price List No. 70, Census—Statistics, population, 
manufactures, agriculture, mining, etc., may be had 
free upon request to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington,D.C. The 
Superintendent of Documents also has copies of a 
population bulletin for each State giving the composi- 
tion and characteristics of the population. The price 
of these publications varies from 10c to 30c, depending 
upon the size of the bulletin. 
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Dartmouth’s New Admission Plan 


The ‘‘junior selection” plan at Dart- 
mouth is expected to focus attention of 
high schools on the desirability of having 
their outstanding men enter college with 
a zest for its educational menu, and for 
development along lines of their own 
interest and power in place of a blasé or a 
browbeaten attitude, each of which may 
not disappear until the junior year and 
either of which is more fatal than in- 
sufficient or faulty preparation. Under 
this plan a few outstanding applicants for 
admission to the college will be selected a 
full year in advance of their entrance. 
These junior selections, during their last 
year in high school, will be given as much 
leeway as possible in varying and enrich- 
ing their ordinary scholastic program. 
It is a new and original venture in college- 
admission machinery and one that seems 
to be full of promise, according to E. Gor- 
don Bill, dean of Dartmouth freshmen and 
director of admissions. 
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Good Scholarship Worth Good 
Money at Gooding 


To encourage undergraduate self-help 
and to aid high-school students in attend- 
ing college, Gooding College, Gooding, 
Towa, has introduced a system of honor- 
ary scholarships. Those students who 
come to Gooding recommended by their 
superintendents and principals are en- 
titled to a $25 scholarship for the fall term. 
Maintenance of an average of B in 12 hours 
or more of their academic work entitles 
them to a like sum for the winter term. 
Seventeen are on this year’s honorary 
scholarship list. 
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A special tour for the study of political, 
social, and economic conditions in Rus- 
sia and their international significance, 
will be given this summer under the per- 
sonal direction of Dr. John Barrett, 
authority on international relations, and 
former United States minister to Siam, 
Argentina, Panama, and Colombia. Roy 
H. Mackey, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City, and Mrs. 
Lindsay Patterson, author and newspaper 
woman, are arranging a series of Russian 
tours this year. 
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Indians Serve Indians 


Nearly one-third of the employees in 
the United States Indian Service to-day 
are Indians. Of approximately 5,000 
workers in the main offices at Washington 
and in the field, 1,512 are Indians. 
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Capital’s Glories Pictured 
(Continued from Page 89) 

shrine. The Bureau of Public Roads of 
the Department of Agriculture, in con- 
nection with the Sixth International Road 
Congress, issued a bulletin entitled ‘‘The 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway— 
History, Design, and Progress in Con- 
struction’? which may be had free upon 
application to the Bureau of Public 
Roads. The 23 illustrations in the booklet 
show the actual construction of the road, 
the grading plans, and the elevations of 
underpasses and bridges. 

And for the rescarch worker—in addi- 
tion to the Library of Congress there are 
in the departments and institutions of the 
city more than 200 special libraries of 
great diversity and value. ‘‘Information- 
al Resources of Washington”’ compiled by 
the District of Columbia Library Associa- 
tion contains a list of these libraries with 
detailed information regarding each. Sin- 
gle copies of this publication are available 
at 50 cents from the District of Columbia 
Library Association. 

A list of the statues and memorials in 
the public grounds of Washington and a 
description of the Lincoln Memorial 
erected in West Potomac Park are avail- 
able free in mimeographed form from the 
Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks, as well as a printed folder on the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

“Reports and Plans—Washington Re- 
gion,” a 1384-page illustrated pamphlet 
on supplementary data of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
is also free upon application. 

Two maps of Washington and vicinity, 
showing the automobile roads, are avail- 
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Courtesy National Commission of Fine Arts 
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State Superintendents Discuss School 
Finance 


HEN 29 STATE superintendents 
and commissioners of education get 
together, what do they discuss? This 
number of State education leaders met 
December 7 and 8 in the Nation’s Capital. 
They spoke mainly of school finance. 
True, not all of the 2-day meeting was 
devoted to this outstanding problem con- 
fronting school administrators in this time 
of depression. ‘They considered schools 
and unemployment, reduction of illiteracy, 
child health, agricultural education, voca- 
tional guidance, character education, and 
teacher supply and demand, but the sub- 
ject of income for educational purposes, 
school expenditures, and return for money 
spent in the educational ficld, crowded 
the program. School finance was the 
major topic. 
A leader in the field of school finance, 
Dr. Paul R. Mort, outlined the National 
Survey of School Finance, of which he is 


able from the Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—one, 44 by 52 inches, is 
25 cents; the other, 17 by 20 inches, is 
10 cents. On the back of the smaller 
map is a description of the chief geo- 
graphic, geologic, and historic features of 
the country around Washington. 

After going through all or any one of 
these publications one will not be at a 
loss to know what to do with his time 
when not attending meetings. 
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the associate director. Commissioner C. 
M. Hirst, Arkansas, and Superintendent 
Charles A. Lee, Missouri, described the 
operation of equalization funds in their 
respective States. Commissioner James 
M. McConnell, Minnesota, and Superin- 
tendent Vierling Kersey, led the dis- 
cussion. 

Even Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, in his message of welcome 
to the State education superintendents 
and commissioners, stressed the import- 
ance of school expenditure consideration 
at the present time: “In many ways,’ 
he said, ‘“‘our schools stand at the cross- 
roads. We are in a period of retrench- 
ment of public expenditures. The ques- 
tion of how to secure the greatest possible 
advantage to the commonwealth from 
every dollar going into education will be 
presented to every group having responsi- 
bility for the maintenance or administra- 
tion of schools.” 

Dr. David E. Weglein, superintendent 
of Baltimore public schools, brought in a 
pertinent report on the work of the de- 
partment of superintendent’s committee 
on school costs. 

William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, spoke briefly 
to the State superintendents and commis- 
sioners of education, and presided at the 
opening meeting. It was his initial ap- 
pearance at an educational meeting fol- 
lowing a brief illness, and he received a 
hearty welcome. 


Map PREPARED BY THE NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN OF 1901 


Superintendents, supervisors, and principals attending the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, to be held in Washington, February 20-23, inclusive, should 


not miss visiting the Interior Department Building, Eighteenth and F Streets. 


bureaus and offices of the Government which in any way deal with education, 


Along the first floor corridor will be an extensive exhibit of the work of the various 
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Lessons by Mail 


(Continued from page 82) 

Some of the parcels containing the lessons are sent to their 
destination by rail car or motor car, some by a camel train, but 
many are left 20 miles and more from the homes of the pupils, 
who think it no hardship to ride long distances to the bush post 
office to inail or receive the lessons. On the part of the depart- 
ment there is never-failing punctuality. Confidence is neces- 
sary when, as one parent wrote: ‘‘Our boys have been about 5 
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prepares students for the university. Seventy-three corre- 
spondence-school pupils have gained this certificate. In order 
to sit for the examination many children are obliged to travel 
long distances. In onc case a brother and sister journeyed 120 
miles on a camel and 50 miles by motor car to reach the nearest 
examination center. Another child traveled 140 miles to 
Marree. Some have arrived at the examination room camel- 
sick. 

Many former pupils are at present attending State high 


miles over the range to the little post office to get the parcels 


of lessons;’’ and an- 
other, ‘Father goes 
out into the rain 
and rides across the 
flooded creeks for 
our lessons.” 


Mother Acts as Supervisor 
in Most Cases 


In some families 
the school work is 
done under the di- 
rection of a super- 
visor paid by the 
parents—it may be 
a girl who has gained 
her qualifying cer- 
tificate, or a young 
woman who has not 
had a particularly 
good education but 
is capable of teach- 
ing the children with 
the help of the cor- 


The Cause of Misunderstandings 


At best one can communicate to others only a very small percentage of what 
he thinks or sees or feels. Language is inadequate. All languages are inade- 
quate no matter how many of them you may know or how skillful you may be in 
using them. Perhaps only 1 per cent or 2 per cent, certainly I should think not 
more than 5 per cent of what one thinks or sees or feels, can be translated by 
language to another. 

As one enlarges his capacity to make himself understood, as one enlarges the 
ability of others to understand him, he opens up to that extent his opportunity 
for usefulness. Certainly in our modern society, where it is necessary for men 
even in the simplest matters to cooperate with each other, it is necessary for 
them first of all to understand each other. 

Language is the principal conveyer of understanding, and so we must learn 
to use it, not crudely but discriminately. I have discovered after a long ex- 
perience that misunderstandings arise between men largely because of the failure 
of adequate expresssion. 

Be careful to see that your language is clear. Words must be accurately used. 
Sentences must be short—then add style if you can. It is only half enough to 
have the transmitter work clearly and accurately. The other half lies with the 


receiver, and style, if it be compelling enough, is the sure way to make the re- 


ceiver function well.—Owrn D. Youne. From acommencement address at St. 


schools and private secondary collegiate schools. 


The names 
of some of them are 
to be found in uni- 
versity pass lists. 
Some of the pupils 
have become teach- 
ers and are now in 
eharge of schools. 
Twenty scholar- 
ships are earmarked 
for children 
cated 
back areas of the 
State, and 50 others 
are open to them in 
competition with 
children attending 
larger schools. © In 
1925 one of these 
exhibitions was won 


by a pupil of the 


edu- 
in the out- 


respondence school. 
In the majority of 
cases, however, the 
supervisor is the 
mother, who undertakes this task in addition to her multifarious 
householdduties. Her anxiety toeducatc her children is generally 
ininverseratiotothesum of her own attainments, and she often 
pathetically explains that she has had very little “schooling.” 
One mother wrote: ‘‘Please excuse Jean’s papers being rather 
soiled this time as we are living in a tent and the temper- 
ature is 117° in the shade.” 

The pupils served by the correspondence school are to be 
found in all parts—in the lonely lighthouse on the tropic north 
coast of the continent 70 miles north of Darwin, as well as on 
the cold and stormy south coast; in small islands in the Southern 
Ocean; in the wide spaces of the interior of the continent where 
sheep and cattle are bred; in the newly peopled wheat-growing 
areas; in the cottages of railway employees; along the Great 
Trans-Australian Railway; and in the fertile fruit-growing areas 
of the River Murray. Some children are 400 miles from a 
school; others travel daily with their parents driving stock from 
one part of the State to anothcr. In some cases the fathers are 
learning with their children. 

When parents, with or without their children, visit the city, 
they seldom fail to call at the school to meet their friends, the 
teachers. To the out-back child the correspondence school is 
not second in interest to the zoo gardens or the museum. 


Lawrence University. 


Seventy Scholarships Open to Children in Out-Back Areas 


Since 1923, pupils of Grade VII have been prepared for the 
test known as the qualifying certificate examination. The 
holder of this certificate is entitled to attend a high school, which 


correspondence 
school. 
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Opera and Camp Life in New Teacher-Training Course 


Teacher training at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will be different next year, according to a recent announcement. 
It is the aim to create an entirely new type of teacher for our 
new civilization—to make the pedagogue more of a person. 

The most promising high-school students and members of 
younger college classes will be recruited to receive an education 
based on personal experience as well as textbook learning. A 
new demonstration and experimental tcachers’ college will be 
established. 

There will be work in the shop and factory, as well as in the 
schoolroom, for the student teacher in 1932. He will go to 
the opcra and to an outdoor camp, and he will be provided with 
parties and daily contact with philosophers. For a clearer 
understanding of international problems the would-be teacher 
is expected to spend a year abroad, studying. His home study 
will include a little of every sort of education, even social service 
work. 

Dr. Thomas Alexander, who will head the new college, says 
that teaching is now regarded as one of the greatest of human 
employments, undertaking now much of the work which for- 
merly fell to other social agencies. ‘‘Since this is the case,”’ 
he says, “teachers of the future generation must be selected 


from the very cream of the youth of to-day.’”’ 
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Ohio's Tutorial Plan 


: By Walter H. Gaumnitz 


Senior Specialist in Rural School Problems 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT of 

Education of Ohio is experimenting 
with the problem of broadening and 
enriching the curriculum offerings of the 
small high schools. 

There can be no doubt but that any 
progress toward the solution of this very 
perplexing problem promises epoch-mak- 
ing improvements in the character and 
the administration of secondary education 
in the United States. How a small school 
with from one to three teachers can find 
the time and the talent to provide a 
program of high-school offerings broad 
enough to suit the various needs of country 
children and how they can do this without 
organizing so many small classes as to 
make the per pupil-subject cost pro- 
hibitive has long been a puzzle to school 
administrators. 

The tutorial plan now being tried out in 
Ohio has the following twofold purpose: 
First, to make available to high-school 
children courses of instruction for which 
there is an expressed need and which in the 
small high school it has been impossible 
to offer; second, to consolidate classes in 
subjects in which there is an inordinately 
small enrollment and a consequent high 
pupil-subject cost of instruction. 


Discontinue Small Classes 


As a result of a state-wide survey it was 
found that in 72 of the counties there were 
a total of 94 high-school classes consisting 
of from one to two pupils, and 791 classes 
consisting of from one to five pupils. A 
study was also made to determine in what 
high-school subjects rural children of high- 
school age most desired instruction. 
Using the findings of these studies as a 
point of departure a plan was devised for 
discontinuing the very small high-school 
classes as such and for offering instruction 
on a tutorial basis. The plan provides 
that highly selected instructors of given 
subjects be chosen to meet on Saturday 
at centrally located points with the chil- 
dren desiring to take these subjects. 
These instructors help the children to get 
started on a series of more or less self- 
administrative lessons, and arrange to 
keep office hours at given points and at 
regular intervals so that children can 
come to them for additional help whenever 
they feel the need of it. 

The lessons themselves are prepared by 
subject-matter specialists in the State de- 
partment of education. In their plan of 
construction the lessons borrow the best 
points from the correspondence method 
and from the individual contract plan. 


The child’s progress is gaged by the ad- 
ministration of standard achievement 
tests. Every effort is made to keep the 
work abreast of that given in the regularly 
assembled classes taught by the respective 
instructors. 


Cut Cost of Instruction 


Since most of the small classes are found 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades the 
scheme has thus far been limited to these 
grades. An effort is made to recruit to 
each tutorial class from 15 to 30 pupils 
living in the same or neighboring commu- 
nities. Transportation difficulties are thus 
reduced toaminimum. It has been found 
that the cost of instruction can, through 
this scheme, be reduced from $25 per 
pupil semester-hour in some subjects to 
less than $10. Improvement in the qual- 
ity of instruction is also an important 
consideration. 

A large number of these tutorial classes 
have been organized in Ohio during the 
two school years in which the experiment 
has beenin progress. Thus far the scheme 
has been limited to the 42 counties show- 
ing the largest proportion of small classes 
and the fewest large high schools. The 
subjects found to be in greatest demand 
and in which lessons have consequently 
been prepared are: Advanced algebra and 
solid geometry, chemistry, sociology, and 
economics, bookkeeping, French I, Latin 
III, French JJ, Latin IV, typewriting, 
commercial law, shorthand, Spanish I and 
II, and German landII. It is noticeable 
that a large proportion of the subjects now 
offered are college preparatory in character 
rather than practical. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no good reason why eventually 
subject offerings more closely related to 
rural life should not be developed and made 
available to these rural children. The 
scheme gives every promise of bringing 
broad-gage high-school education within 
the reach of the rural child. The outcome 
of the Ohio experiment will be awaited 
with interest. 

More detailed information on ways and 
means employed in various localities for 
enriching and extending the curricular 
offerings in the smaller high schools may 
be found in the following publications: 

The Smallness of America’s Rural 
High Schools. Bulletin, 1930, No. 13. 
United States Office of Education, pp. 
69-77. 

Baker, Harold Wm. The Tutorial 
Plan for Ohio Schools, Educational Re- 
search Bulletin. 9: 123-82; March 5, 
1930. 
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Collins, M. Earle. Tutorial needs of 
Ohio High Schools. Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, 9: 233-39, 258; April 30, 
1930. 
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When the Class Studies Lumbering 


The Forest, a handbook for teachers, 
prepared in the Forest Servicc, United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
available from the Supcrintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
at 30 centsacopy. In lots of 500 or more 
the handbook costs only 7% cents. 

This publication, containing more than 
50 illustrations, furnishes very useful out- 
lines, exercises, and experiments which 
may be used in primary and elementary 
grades through the ninth year. Supple- 
mentary reading references useful to 
teachers are also listed. 
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College Credit for Trade Experience 


Eighteen out of thirty-eight colleges 
and universities offering courses for pros- 
pective teachers of vocational education 
in trade and industry allow college credits 
in such courses for trade experience, 
teaching experience in trade schools, and 
for supervisory and administrative experi- 
ence in vocational education. The num- 
ber of credits allowed for practical experi- 
ence varies from 5 to 32. Federal Board 
for Vocational Education Bulletin No. 152 
reports these facts. 
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Good Source of Maps 


The Hydrographic Office, United States 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
publishes from its own plates about 2,900 
charts covering nearly every part of the 
world. It gives quotations by letter for 
charts of any particular region. Circular 
No. 3 listing the main maps, charts, man- 
uals, and miscellaneous books published 
by this office may be obtained from the 
Hydrographic Office, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Farthest North College 


Alaska Agricultural College and School 
of Mines has the largest enrollment in its 
history this year. One hundred and 
twelve are enrolled at this farthest north 
institution of higher learning. Sixty- 
seven are from Alaska, 40 from the vari- 
ous States, and 5 from foreign countries. 
There are 19 on the teaching staff. 
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Drawing by Charles Sazoma, Boys’ Technical Hign School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 


Editorial Division, Office of Education 


a New Government Publications 
Useful to Teachers 


Instructor, R. E. Cote. 


The publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. Remittances 
should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency 


may be sent at senders’ risk. 


House insulation—its economies and 
application. 1981. 52p.,illus. (De- 
partment of Commerce, National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization.) 10¢. 


Economies and advantages involved in the proper 
use of insulating materials for home construction. 
(Home Economics; Manual] training). 


Goldfish: Their care in small aquaria and 
ponds. 1931. 16p., illus. (Bureau of 
Fisheries, Fishery Circular No. 6). 5¢. 


Practical advice for the teacher who considers having 
a classroom aquarium on suitable forms for aquaria, 
location of aquarium, food, diseases and their treatment, 
rearing young goldfish, etc. (Zoology; Nature study). 


The Department of State of the United 
States. 1931. 97 p. (Department of 
State, Publication No. 232.) 25¢. 


Gives the history, functions, and present organiza- 
tion of the State Department. (Civics). 


Commercial travelers’ guide to Latin 
America. 1931. 616 p. (Buckram). 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Trade Promotion Series 
No. 122.) $1.50. 


A guidehook for commercial travelers in the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Central and South America, which 
may also be used as a reference book by the classroom 
teacher, Covers various details such as documents 
needed, cables, wardrobe, health precautions, etc. 
Contains a suggested list for advance reading—books, 
pamphlets, and reports of general use in obtaining 
knowledge of Latin-American conditions—commercial, 
social, and geographical; the character of the people, 
their customs; and political and economic conditions, 
The four maps in colors inclosed in the pocket in the 
hack of the book contain a wealth of detail. (Geog- 
raphy; Economics; Sociology.) 


Mineral resources. 1930. Pt. 1—Arsenic, 
bismuth, selenium, and tellurium, pp. 


25-30, 5¢; mercury, pp. 31-46, 5¢; 
Pt. 2—Gypsum, pp. 87-100, 5¢; 
Graphite, pp. 101-110, 5¢; Silica, pp. 
111-116, 5¢; Sulphur and pyrites, pp. 
117-135, 5¢. (Mineralogy; Geology; 
Economics; Geography.) 


Vocational training and unemployment. 
1931. 29 p. (Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, General Series No. 4, 
Bulletin No. 159.) 


A discussion of the question—What service can the 
puhlic program of vocational education render to the 
unemployed? Will be of interest to State and local 
directors and supervisors of vocational education in 
all fields, to superintendents of schools, memhers of 
boards of education, and interested citizens generally. 
(Vocational education; School administration.) 


Price lists: No. 20, The public domain— 
Public lands, conservation and oil 
leases; No. 38, Labor—Child labor, 
women, strikes, wages, workmen’s in- 
surance and compensation; No. 43, 
Forestry—Tree planting, wood tests, 
and lumber industries; No. 45, Roads; 
No. 53, Maps; No. 54, Political science 
—Documents and debates relating to 
initiative, referendum, lynching, elec- 
tions, prohibition, woman suffrage, 
political parties, District of Columbia; 
No. 55, United States National Museum 
—Contributions from United States 
National Herbarium, National Academy 
of Sciences, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; No. 65, Foreign relations of the 
United States; No. 70, Census publi- 
cations—Statistics for population, agri- 
culture, manufactures, and mining. 
(Government Printing Office.) Free. 


Each dat represents 
“9,000 acres 


oS) 


Census of Dyes and of other Synthetic 


Organic Chemicals, 1930. 1981. 
112 pp. (United States Tariff com- 
mission, Report No. 19, Second 
Series.) 20¢. 


Production on the United States of coal-tar dyes 
and of other synthetic organic chemicals of coal-tar 
and of noncoal-tar origins. Includes summary tab- 
ulations of coal-tar dyes and of other finished 
coal-tar chemicals imported into the United States and 
summaries of official statistics of imports and exports 
of coal-tar dyes by the large consuming and producing 
nations of the world. (Chemistry; Commerce; Geog- 
raphy.) 

A Graphic Summary of American Agri- 
culture Based Largely on the Census. 
1931. 228 pp., illus. (Department 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 105.) 60¢. (Agriculture; 
Economics.) 


Southern White Cedar. 76 pp., illus. 
(Department of Agriculture, Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 251.) 25¢. 

Takes up characteristics, growth, and management 
of the forest; economic importance, physical character- 
istics, and utilization of the wood; and has an appendix 
containing yield, volume, and form tables. (Forestry; 
Manual training; Geography.) 

United States Trade with Latin America 
in 1930. 1931. 83 pp. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Trade Promotion Series No. 124.) 
20¢. 

What the United States sells to and buys from 
each of the Latin American countries. As a trade 
unit Latin America emhraces the 20 republics of Latin 
America, the American and European dependencies 
and possessions upon the southern mainland and in 
the adjacent island groups, including the Bahamas, 
the Bermudas, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, and the Falkland Islands. (Geography; Com- 
merce; Economics.) 

Industry and Trade of the Netherlands. 
1931. 23 pp. (Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 768.) 10¢. 
(Economics; Geography.) 


Child Welfare in Selected Counties of 


Washington. 1931. 111 pp. (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 206.) 
20¢. 


A report on child dependency, neglect, and delin- 
quency in six counties in the State of Washington. 
The ohject of the study was to find out what the various 
social resources in the districts selected were; the 
number of children in whose behalf special activities 
were being carried on; and the extent to which legis- 
lation and State and local resources succeeded in 
providing adequatcly for all children in need of assist- 
ance. (Sociology; Special education; Child welfare.) 


Courtesy U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


EAcH, Dot REPRESENTS 10,000 ACRES PLANTED IN COTTON 


One of 360 figures to be found in’ Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 105 ‘A graphic summary of American Agriculture based largely on the 
7 census,” available from the Superintendent of Documents at 60 cents. 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. 


They are 


constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, 1ts Territories, 


and in foreign countries. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 


1, ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
cbarge): 
Consultants— 
James F. Rogers, specialist in bealth education. 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 
Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in graduate and profes- 
sional education. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 
John H. MeNeely, research assistant, 


American School Systems— 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary education. 

Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. 

Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 
curriculum. 

Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. 

Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. 

Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary 
education. 

(c) Foreign School Systems— 

James F. Abel, chief. 

Alina M. Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- 
tion. 

Severin K. Turosienski, associate specialist in foreign educa- 
tion. 

Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. 


(d) Special Problems— 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional 
children. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. 
Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of negroes. 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. 


(b) 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 


charge)—Continued, 
Consultants—Continued. 

(e) Statistical— 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 


3. EDITORIAL: 


William D. Boutwell, chief. 
John H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. 
Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 


4. LIBRARY: 


Sabra W. Vought, chief. 

Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in scbool libraries. 
Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 

Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 

Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 

Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 


5. SERVICE: 


Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 

Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in home education. 
Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 


6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 


Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
Education. 

Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 

Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Ed- 
ucation of Teachers. 

Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 

Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 

Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 

Eugene S. Lawler, senior specialist in school finance. 

Timon Covert, coordinater. 


FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


' I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 


foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 
II. Inclose coupons with order. 
acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 


Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 


III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. 


with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 


IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. 


received. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $1 for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded tn bulk to 
one address at 35 cents a year each. 
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Subscribers in fareign countries which do not recognize the mailing fronk of the 
United Stotes should odd 25 eents to the subscriplion price to poy the cost of postoge. 
Remittonces to the Superintendent of Documents should be made by posto! money 
order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be sent of sender's risk. 


This system does away with remittances 


Payment is made when 


PRED 


List of Educational Research Studies of State Departments 
of Education and State Education Associations, 1930-31 


Mimeographed Circular No. 44 
Office of Education, 


Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


Please send me Circular No. 44, ‘‘List of Educational Research 
Studies of State Departments of Education and State Education Asso- 
ciations, 1930-31.” 
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Address: Wace mee 
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HELPS FOR SCHOOLS 


in 


Celebrating the George Washington 


Bicentennial 


By FLorence C. Fox 


Office of Education 


‘of 


WII. 


I. 


WEE 


VIL 


Associate Specialist in Elementary Education, 


A comprehensive annotated bibliography 


Books for 
pupils to 
read about 
George 
Washing- 
ton and 
his time. 


Free ma- 
imeuualeaulas 
available 
to schools. 


. Music. 
". Pictures. 
. Poems. 


ea eS. 


pageants. 
and dram- 
atizalious. 


Suggested 
activities 
for pupils. 


Additional 
source ma- 
terial for 
teachers. 


A limited supply of free 
copies is available. 


Requests should be serif 


lo the 


CoMMISSIONER 
or EDUCATION 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 


Washington 
Celebration 
Programs 


The George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission will send schools on request withoul 
charge the following 12 programs, divided 
into 48 subtopics, on the personality, 
character, and achievements of our first 
President: 


PROGRAM I—Family Relationships of 
George Washington. 
Procram — 11—Homes of George Washing- 


ton. 


I1i[l—Youth and Manhood of 


George Washington. 


Procram 


Program IV—The Mother of George 
Washington. 

Program V—George Washington the 
Man of Sentiment. 

Program VI—George Washington the 
Man of Action in Mili- 
tary and Civil Life. 

Program VII—George Washington the 


Christian. 


Procram VIII—George Washington the 
Leader of Men. 


Procraw IX\—The Social Life of George 
Washington. 

Program \—George Washington the 
Builder of the Nation. 

Program X\I—George Washington the 


President (1789-1797). 


Program XII—The Home Making of 
George and Martha 
Washington. 


For above publications address 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


WasHINGTON Burtpinc, Wasuinaton, D. C. 


The Commission las also issued a series of 16 
George Washington pamplilets representing some 
aspect of Washington’s life, environment, and actiniltes. 


Courtesy U.S. Weather Bureau 


When the Class Studies Weather — 


Visual aids may be obtained from Uncle Sam 


FREE .. . to Principals and Teachers of High Schools 


The Educational Series 


Issued by the United States Weather Bureau includes— 


1. Cloud Forms—A chart with 12 half-tone plates prepared with a view to aiding observers 
in the identifications of the several cloud forms according to the International System of 


Classification. 


2. The Weather Bureau—Its history and duties. 


3. Wind Barometer Table—A summary of 
the wind and barometer indications for 
the United States and the character 
of weather to be expected. 


4, Explanation of the Weather Map— This 
publication will help you to under- 
stand more clearly the symbols and 
lines you find on a daily weather map. 


5. Sample copy of the Washington Daily 
Weather Map. 


6. Price list of publications. 


U.S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 


Kindly send me the Educational Series on weather 
which is available free to high-school principals and 


teachers. 
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What Can the Office of Education Do 


For a Superintendent > 


By Walter S. Deffenbaugh 


Chief, Divtsion of American School Systems, Office of Education 


HAT services can the Office of 
Education furnish a school execu- 
tive? 


Many superintendents will be asking 
this question in February when the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association meets in Wash- 
ington. Some may not remember that 
the Federal Office of Education was 
created at the solicitation of the organi- 
zation of State and city school superin- 
tendents, which later became the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

The Office of Education was created ‘‘to 
collect such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the several States and Territories, 
and to diffuse such information respecting 
the organization and management of 
schools and methods of teaching as shall 
aid the people of the United States in the 
establishment and maintenance of effi- 
cient school systems and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout 
the country.” 


Policy of the Office 


The Office of Education has no adinin- 
istrative functions. As organized it is 
engaged primarily in educational research 
without any attempt to promote any par- 
ticular plans of administering or financing 
schools or any particular method of super- 
vision and instruction. It does, however, 
promote the cause of education by col- 
lecting and compiling reliable information 
regarding various aspects of State and 
local school systems and regarding move- 
ments and trends in all types of schools for 
the use of State, city, county, and other 
school administrators, teachers, civic and 
other organizations interested in educa- 
tion, educational committees of State 
legislatures, and the public in general. 

The Office of Education serves school 
systems by means of its publications, by 

97199—32——1 


replying to thousands of letters requesting 
information or advice, by means of sur- 
veys, consultative service, addresses, and 
conferences. 

The chief means of furnishing informa- 
tion to school executives and others is 
through the publications of the office. 
Each year it publishes about 40 or 50 bul- 
letins, and in addition many pamphlets, 
leaflets, and circulars. Atpresent there are 
more than 1,100 bulletins, pamphlets, and 
leaflets that may be had from the Super- 
intendent of Documents at a nominal 
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New Government Publications 
Useful to Teachers 


cost. Free and sale distribution of pub- 
lications by the office exceeds 1,100,000 
copies annually. 

The commissioner’s biennial survey of 
education is a summary and source book 
of movements in school legislation, in 
administration and finance, in elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher education, and 
in special forms of education. It also con- 
tains statistics of State and city school 
systems, public and private high schools, 
and institutions of collegiate grade. 


Publications Important to Executives 


Among the more than 1,100 bulletins, 
pamphlets, and leaflets now available the 
following are a few of those that may be 
mentioned as of special interest to school 
executives: 


Leaflet No. 2: The Organization and 
Function of Research Bureaus in City 
School Systems. 

Bulletin 1980, No. 85: School Adminis- 
tration in State Educational Survey 
Reports. 

Bulletin 1930, No. 7: Special Schools 
and Classes in Cities of 10,000 Population 
and More in the United States. 

Bulletin 1931, No. 20: Chapter I, School 
Administration and Finance. 

Bulletin 1931, No. 20: Chapter XXIII, 
Review of Educational Legislation. 

Bulletin 1930, No. 21: Rural School- 
houses, School Grounds, and Their Equip- 
iment. 

Bulletin 1931, No. 4: Current Practices in 
the Construction of State Courses of Study. 

Pamphlet No. 9: Procedures in Super- 
vision. 

Pamphlet No. 19: Per Capita Costs in 
City Schools. 

ScHoou Lirs, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the office, contains articles 
describing movements in practically every 
field of education. 

Upon request, a complete list of the pub- 
lications of the office is sent free of charge. 


One of the many services rendered by 
the Office of Education is that of replying 
to letters from school executives and others 
requesting information on various phases 
of education. The following extracts 
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from letters illustrate types of letters re- 
ceived from school executives: 


1. “Please forward at earliest conveni- 
ence information for and against oppor- 
tunity schools maintained as a separate 
school in a school district. Have you any 
information relative to stigma on students 
having attended a school by that name?” 

2. “If you have any material showing 
the relation between the State department 
of education and county rural school 
supervisors in the different States of the 
Union, I shall appreciate it very much if 
you will send me a copy.” 

3. “There is a sentiment among some 
members of the State legislature that a 
tax be levied upon tobacco. Please give 
me all the information that you have in 
your office with reference to the levy of 
such taxes in the various States and the 
reserves to which the proceeds are appro- 
priated. Your immediate attention to 
this request will be appreciated.” 

4. ‘‘We have under consideration the 
erection of two new high schools, and the 
board of education is likely to put the 
proposition to vote some time this fall. 
I thought if you could furnish me some 
information as to what other communi- 
ties are doing in the erection of new school 
buildings it might help us in our campaign. 
Many people seem to think that because 
of the depression in business it is not a 
good time to put up a bonding proposition 
for schools.” 

5. ‘“The question of standing commit- 
tees has arisen in our city. We have not 
had them; but the new organization of the 
board is contemplating replacing the 
committee of the whole with standing 
committees. Because this is so very 
important, I am bringing together many 
statements of people regarding this mat- 
ter. Any information which you can give 
me to help in this solution will be of 
much use.” 

6. ‘“We have no evening high schools 
in this district. I shouid like to get all 
necessary information as to how to proceed 
to organize and conduct such a school. 
Are such schools supported by the pupils 
themselves? Is a part of the appropria- 
tion under the Smith-Hughes Act avail- 
able for this purpose?” 

7. ‘“We are planning to ask the State 
legislature in its next meeting to consider 
a bill which will provide State aid for the 
public junior colleges. I shall appreciate 
it if you will direct me to sources of in- 
formation which will show the plans now 
in operation in other States to provide for 
some form of State aid.” 

8. ‘‘I am sending you specimen copies 
of forms used in keeping the child ac- 
counting records for this State. I am 
wondering whether you will have some one 
in your office go over these several forms 
and give us his criticism for each specific 


form.” 
Office Makes School Surveys 


For many years the Office of Education 
has been rendering service to State, city, 
and county school systems in the making 
of school surveys. These surveys are 
made of the entire school system or of 
some particular phase of it, such as school 
buildings, organization and administra- 
tion, and industrial and commercial edu- 
cation. In all, the office has conducted 
10 State and about 35 city and other local 
school surveys. According to reports, all 
of these surveys have resulted in the im- 
provement of school conditions in the 


States and local communities in which 
State and local surveys have been made. 

The following quotations from letters 
are representative of the reports received 
by the Commissioner of Education regard- 
ing results of surveys: 


(1) Following the conclusion of the sur- 
vev and the acceptance of its report by 
the survey commission, the State super- 
intendent of education and his associates 
refashioned and rewrote the school laws 
of the State in a single bill which embodied 
many material and desirable changes. A 
number of different boards were discon- 
tinued and the responsibility and author- 
ity for a unified scheme of organization 
and work were centered in a State board 
of education and the properly related 
agencies. New emphasis was given to the 
function and scope of the State depart- 
ment of education and the machinery and 
personnel were strengthened and modern- 
ized. 

(2) On February 7 the school board 
took action upon the recommendations 
contained in the survey report. The reso- 
lutions adopted by our board conformed 
very closely with your recommendations. 

(3) We found the survey very helpful 
indeed. It was made the first vear of my 
superintendency. The spirit of those who 
did the work was to make their report as 
constructive as possible. This they did 
and brought the new administration a 
working program at once. Any recom- 
mendation J made in the way of changes 
or new steps in our work had added weight 
when I could say that this particular thing 
was recommended in the survey. I donot 
see how a more helpful thing could have 
come about for me than having the survey. 
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The survey service of the office may be 
had only upon request of the duly consti- 
tuted State or local school authorities, but 
since the chief work of the specialist con- 
nected with the office is the making of 
research studies in the several fields of 
education, only comparatively few of the 
requests for surveys can be granted. 

Another form of service that may be 
had may be termed consultative, or ad- 
visory. If, for instance, a superintendent 
or a board of education is considering a 
certain problem, the service of one or more 
specialists may be had in an advisory 
capacity for a few days for expenses. 

Still another means of giving assistance 
in the solution of educational problems is 
through conferences called by the Com- 
missioner of Education at the request of 
duly constituted school authorities. For 
the past few years the office has been hold- 
ing regional conferences to consider some 
of the problems of rural school supervision 
and of homemaking. 

The wide variety of educational activi- 
ties which are under constant investiga- 
tion by Office of Education specialists can 
best be comprehended by referring to the 
list of staff members printed on the last 
page of this issue. These men and women 
who have the vital information on their 
special fields at their fingertips are always 
at the service of the school executives of 
the United States. 


Nation-wide School Finance 
Investigations Planned 


N February 18, 19, and 20 the Board 

of Consultants of the National Sur- 
vey of School Finance will mect in Wash- 
ington to pass on the detailed program for 
this survey. At a meeting in September 
this board considered the preliminary out- 
line for research prepared by the survey 
staff and approved certain researches 
which are now under way. The plan 
to be considered in the February meet- 
ing not only gives the detailed analysis 
of the projected researches but also the 
proposals for utilizing various research 
agencies in the field, including specialists 
in the various institutions, graduate 
students, and directors of State depart- 
ments of research. 

The work of the survey staff on the 
appraisal of the organization of rural 
schools to promote effective expenditure 
of funds is getting well under way. This 
study was initiated by a conference of 
specialists held in New York City on 
December 18 and 19, which was attended 
by the following people: Edmund deS. 
Brunner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Frank W. 
Cyr, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York City; Howard Dawson, 
State Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Fred Engelhardt, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapdlis, Minn.; Fred 
R. Fairchild, Yale University, New Haven 
Conn.; John M. Foote, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Louisiana; Robert 
M. Haig, Columbia University, New York 
City; Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass.; E. 8. 
Lawler, Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Harley L. Lutz, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J.; Paul R. Mort, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Tred Morrison, State tax commissioner, 
Raleigh, N. C.; L. John Nuttall, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Alfred D. Simpson, State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y.; and George 
D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The plan for appraising the financial 
structure of State school systems is well 
along. It is hoped that from this will 
come an understanding of those elements 
which have caused a more rapid break- 
down in some schools than in others during 
the present emergency. 
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The Capital’s Unique School System 


ANY differentiating factors make 
the public-school system of the 
District of Columbia unusual in 
its organization and operation. An out- 
standing factor is the legislative control of 
the publie schools of the Capital City by 
the Federal Government. Framers of the 
Constitution, empowered the Congress 
“To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever over such district.” 
With no local law-making or tax-levying 
assembly, and with no franchise for its 
residents, the District of Columbia is 
more a territory under Federal control 
than a municipality. Thus, in its origin, 
maintenance, and legislative control, the 
publie-school system of the District of 
Columbia, as compared with that of other 
cities, is an anomaly in American educa- 
tion. The capital does have a board of 
edueation, vested with certain powers by 
organic school laws passed by the Con- 
gress. From time to time, however, 
important legislative provisions affecting 
the schools are carried as riders on annual 
appropriation acts. 
Board’s Powers Limited 


General control of the Federal district 
has been consistently maintained by the 
National Government. The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and 
the justices of the municipal courts are 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. Members of the board of educa- 
tion are appointed by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. Annual 
appropriation of funds necessary for the 
maintenance of Distriet of Columbia 
public schools is made by Congress. 

Peculiarities in the local school situation 
aremany. The board of education has no 
authority to raise funds by levies for the 
operation of its schools. The direction of 
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Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


the expenditure of school funds appro- 
priated by Congress is in the hands of the 
Comunissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia. The school board does not direct the 
construction of new schools and does not 
supervise repairs and iimproveients in 
school buildings. This is done under the 
direction of the municipal architect, 
whose office is under the gencral super- 
vision of the engineer comunissioner of the 
District of Columbia. The purchase of 
school sites is also in the hands of the 
commissioners. All books, supplies, and 
equipment used in the public schools are 
procured under a purchasing system 
directed by the general supply committee 
of the Federal Government. The same 
governmental agency which purehases 
office furniture for the Treasury Depart- 
ment also buys the classroom furniture for 
the public schools in the city of Washing- 
ton. Many supplies used in the schools of 
Washington are purchased on the basis of 
specifications and tests made by the Bu- 
reau of Standards. Ink, paper, and Jibrary 
paste are cxamples of such supplies. 

Every power vested in the board of 
education by act of Congress lends force 
and finality to the funetioning of the 
board in the operation of the schools. 
Real teeth have been put into the enforee- 
ment of the child labor law, for instance, 
and the operation of the compulsory 
education law as administered by the 
Department of School Attendance and 
Work Permits by virtue of their enact- 
ment by Congress. The law granting 
free textbooks to pupils gives authority 
to the board of education to place respon- 
sibility upon parents for the proper care 
of school books. 

Annual estimates prepared by the 
board of education must be approved by 


the commissioners and by the Federal 
Bureau of the Budget before being scent 
to Congress by the President of the 
United States along with the regular 
estimates of the Federal departments. 
Subcommittees on appropriations in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives hold hearings at which members of 
the board of education and school officers 
are invited to be present to justify the 
school estimates. Finally, the appropria- 
tions for the schools and for other activi- 
ties of the District government must be 
approved by the President of the United 
States before drafts may be made upon 
the Treasury of the United States to mcet 
the expenses of the public schools. 

All changes in personnel voted by the 
board of education must be made on the 
recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools, in whom large powers are vested 
by school laws. Boards of examiners, one 
for the white schools and one for the 
Negro schools, are established by the 
organic school law of 1906 and are given 
independent authority in the examination 
and certification of cligibles for positions 
in the school service. Thus a legal proce- 
dure guarantees that all appointments 
and promotions of teachers are placed on 
a professional basis. The rated list of 
eligibles certified to the board of educa- 
tion is the sure guide to school officers 
determining the order in which appoint- 
ments must be made. 

Likewise the official and teaching staff 
of the publie schools of Washington find 
considerable satisfaction in the security 
assured them by virtue of their status as 
established by acts of Congress. Federal 
legislation established the present pay 
schedule in 1924. Teachers’ tenure has 
the security of statutory backing. It is 
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provided by law, for instance, that a 
teacher under investigation by the school 
board has the right to a trial and the right 
to be represented by her attorney. Con- 
gress passed a retirement law in 1920 and 
has since amended it granting the teach- 
ing and official personnel of the board of 
education unusual retirement privileges. 
When the Federal Government estab- 
lished a retirement system for its em- 
ployees, the provisions were made to apply 
to the clerical force of the public schools 
and to every member of the custodial staff. 

Another differentiating factor in public 
education in the National Capital is the 
separate organization of schools for Negro 
pupils. Although all of the schools are 
under one board of education and one 
superintendent, the schools for the Negro 
population are practically autonomous un- 
der a Negro first assistant superintendent 
with his separate staff of school officers and 
teachers. Since more than 34 per cent of 
the school population of the city of Wash- 
ington is Negro, the school organization 
for Negro pupils is of considerable magni- 
tude. One-third of the school appropria- 
tions is devoted to the education of Negro 
youth. Teachers for Negro schools arc 
prepared at the Miner Teachers College, 
the largest of its kind in the United States. 
Many near-by States are supplied with 
Negro teachers graduated from this 
college. No city in the country makes 
more extensive provisions for Negro edu- 
cation than Washington, in which may 
be found not only splendid elementary 
schools, high schools, and a_ teachers 
college for Negroes but also a university. 
(See Educational Resources of Washing- 
ton in this issue.) 


From Kindergarten to College 


In the administration of the schools of 
Washington, the superintendent looks to 


several assistant superintendents having 
functional responsibilities in their respec- 
tive administrative fields. 

One first assistant, who is the superin- 
tendent’s official deputy, is in charge of 
the teachers college and the secondary 
schools, including the junior high schools. 
He is the personnel officer in these fields. 

One first assistant superintendent has 
full charge of the Negro schools. His 
field of labor is of such inagnitude that 
he has two assistants. 

One first assistant directs the financial 
and managerial control of the schools. He 
is in charge of all custodial activities. 

One assistant is the administrative 
officer in the elementary schools and is 
the personnel officer of that group. He 
has charge of directors of special subjects 
in elementary grades. 

One assistant is in charge of instruction 
in the elementary schools. Grade assist- 
ants supplement the work of supervisory 
field officers. 


One assistant is in charge of research. 
Her office keeps records on the mental 
ability and the achievement record of 
every pupil in the elementary schools. 
Field officers look to this department for 
advice in the classification of pupils. 


All Levels of Instruction From Kindergarten to College 


Recently by acts of Congress the city 
normal schools were converted into 4-year 
teachers colleges, one for white teachers 
and one for Negro teachers. Thus the 
District of Columbia offers to its young 
people elementary, secondary, and col- 
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legiate courses with no expense for tuition, 
granting academic and professional de- 
grees on completing the requirements of 
the college courses. After July 1, 1933, 
four years of preparation beyond the high 
school will be required of all candidates 
for examinations offered by the boards of 
examiners for teaching positions in the 
elementary schools. At the same time a 
master’s degree or its equivalent will be 
required for teaching positions in the 
secondary schools. The establishment 
of teachers colleges has had the threefold 
effect of providing for the District of 
Columbia a more adequate education 
above the secondary level, of placing 
teachers’ requirements upon a higher 
plane, and of attracting more young men 
and young women of ability into the 
school service. 


wy 


Enrollment in Vocational Schools 
Rises 


Enrollment in vocational schools in the 
United States giving courses in agricul- 
ture, trade and industrial subjects, and 
home economics increased approximately 
61,000 during the past year, according to 
the annual report of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The 1931 
enrollment totals 1,125,000 as compared 
with 1,064,000 reported for 1930. In- 
cluded in the 1931 figures is the enroll- 
ment in agricultural schools of 237,000, 
in trade and industrial schools of 602,000, 
and in home-economics schools of 286,000. 


A LESSON 1N CARE OF THE SICK 


The rest of the class looks on while one of its members plays at being sick and another takes care of her. 
This is one of the many activity programs carried on in the public schools of the city of Washington. 
Educators attending the meeting of the Department of Superintendence are cordially invited to visit 


any or all of the public schools of Washington, 


Courtesy Smithsonian Institution 


LINDBERGH'S Sprr't oF St. LOUIS IS THE PRIZE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION ATTRACTION FOR WASHINGTON VISITORS 


E.ducational Resources of Washington 


NE of the best placcs in the world 

to ask questions is Washington, 

D. C. The Capital of the 
United States is a storehouse of knowl- 
edge with unparalleled capacity to supply 
answers to questions. 

Who is the missionary who introduced 
peanuts to China? 

Telephouc the Department of Com- 
merce and a specialist on China will give 
you the answer in five minutes. 

What scholarships arc available in Ne- 
braska colicges and universities ? 
The Office of Education can tell 
you while you hold the wirc. 

The vast stores of informa- 
tion available in Government 
departments and coinmissions 
are supplemented by numer- 
ous libraries and museums, 
Government and private. 
Hundreds of national organiza- 
tions maintain headquarters tn 
Washington that are also foun- 
tains of knowledge. 


One University Older Than the City 


Supplementing these educa- 
tional resources in the Capital 
are numerous institutions of 
higher learning. 

The oldest of these antedates 
the city itself. This is George- 
town University, established by 
the Jesuits in 1789 in the old 
Maryland village for which it is 
named. Its Gothic towers wel- 
come the traveler crossing the 
Francis Scott Key Bridge from 
Virginia. A few blocks west of 
the White House is George 
Washington University, found- 
ed during James Monroe’s ad- 
ministration. Its student body 


By Virginia Dickerman 
Student, George Washington University 
of morc than 6,000 is the largest in atten- 
dance at any university in the city. 

Each of these tmstitutions maintains 
medical and law schools which rank 
among the finest in the country. George- 
town University. has a notable school of 
foreign service and George Washington 
has developed a strong school of govern- 
ment. 

The only school in this country offering 
a complete university organization prima- 
rily for the use of Negroes is in Washing- 


HOME OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Thousands of school executives and supervisors coming to Washington for the 
Department of Superintendence meeting February 20 will see for the first time 
the recently completed addition to the N. E. A. headquarters which is more 
than twice as large as the oid building 


ton. Howard University was established 
immediately after the Civil War by 
Gen. O. O. Howard, of the Union Army, 
and a few other men who had the coura- 
geous forethought to help the leaders who 
would rise among the newly-frecd slave 
population. 

On the northeastern boundary of the 
District of Columbia is Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, which together with 
its affiliated colleges constitutes an at- 
tractive village of handsome buildings. 
The noteworthy development 
of parochial schools throughout 
the United States in recent 
years has been largely due to 
the excellence of the training 
given to teachers by this uni- 
versity and to its insistence 
upon high scholastic standards. 

The fifth and youngest of the 
Washington universitics is the 
American University, which ts 
growing rapidly on its spacious 
campus just south of the western 
end of Massachusetts Avenue. 
Its downtown graduate school 
has developed an exceptionally 
strong department of economies. 


Only College For Deaf 


The only college for the deaf 
in the world is in Washington. 
Gallaudet College since 1864 has 
been sending out from its beau- 
tiful campus at Kendall Green, 
trained students whose extreme 
deafness would otherwise have 
debarred them from obtaining 
a thorough education. Con- 
gress, recognizing Gallaudet’s 
great value to the deaf of the 
Nation, grants 125 scholarships 
annually. 
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In HowARD UNIVERSITY’S ELECTRICAL LABORATORY 


The United States Government sponsors Howard University, one of the major 
institutions of higher education in Washington, and one of the world’s largest 


universities for Negroes. 


Another institution, unique in its 
contribution to the education of the deaf, 
is the Volta Bureau, founded and endowed 
by Alexander Graham Bell “for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge relating 
to the deaf.” Located in Washington, 
it has become not only the national bureau 
of information on the deaf but is con- 
sulted by people of all nations. 


Notable Research Organizations 


Southwest of the Capitol, overlooking 
the Potomac River, is the Army War 
College, which is virtually the post- 
graduate school for United States Army 
officers. This institution and the Army 
Medical School for medical officers are 
maintained by the War Department. 

Several research organizations of na- 
tional importance are located in Wash- 
ington. One of the most interesting to 
visitors is the National Academy of 
Sciences, an honorary organization to 
which only scientists who have made 
outstanding contributions to knowledge 
are eligible for membership. The head- 
quarters of the academy and its agency, 
the National Research Council, near the 
Potomac River and the Lincoln Memorial, 
is one of the most strikingly beautiful 
buildings in the Capital. 

Not far from the State Department is 
Brookings Institution which conducts 
government and economic research. It 
offers training to a limited number of 
fellows who have demonstrated extraor- 
dinary ability for research. 

Up Sixteenth Street from the White 
House, within a few blocks of each other, 
are located several organizations widely 
known throughout the United States. 
Outstanding among these is the National 
Education Association. Its new head- 
quarters also houses the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, the Committee 
on Education by Radio, the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 

Across the street is the National Geo- 
graphic Society and near-by the Carnegic 
Institution which conducts scientific in- 


quiries, ranging from 
Maya life to craters 
on the moon. 

Education by ex- 
hibition is a popular 
method in Washing- 
ton and there are 
many museums to 
develop this interest. 
Preeminent among 
them are the Nation- 
al Museum and the 
collections in the 
Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Such treasures 
as the Declaration of 
Independence, the 
Constitution, and 
the Gutenberg Bible 
are on display in the Library of Congress. 

The Freer Art Gallery, a part of Smith- 
sonian Institution, contains a very inter- 
esting collection of Whistler's works, 
including the famous ‘‘Peacock Room” 
brought over from England. The Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, in addition to showing 
exhibitions, conducts an art school which 
has a national reputation. 

Washington’s contribution to education 
by means of libraries has been discussed 
very thoroughly in this magazine within 
the past year.* It is sufficient to remind 
the reader that there are 17 books per 
person in Washington, while the average 
for the United States as a whole is only 
1.3 per person. The Library of Congress 
and the several Government departmen- 
tallibraries, among which the Office of Ed- 
ucation library is outstanding, contribute 
very largely to this high average, but there 
are other smaller ones which are of con- 
siderableinterest. One of these is the Ma- 
soni¢e collection of books on alehemy and 
ancient eastern lore. Another is the Na- 
tional Library for the Blind, which circu- 
lates Braille books on request throughout 
the United States and its possessions. 
It was founded in 1911 with Thomas Nel- 
son Page, as president, and, with the ex- 
ception of the director, employs only blind 
people. It is supported by private sub- 
scription aud congressional appropriation. 

This bricf summary by no means ex- 
hausts the educational resources of Wash- 
ington. Other notable institutions teach- 
ing law, accounting, dancing, and many 
other subjects as well as numerous well- 
known private preparatory schools for 
girls and boys can be found in the Capital. 

ws 

Does age play a part in the efficiency of 
professors? A study made possible by a 
Carnegic Foundation grant revealed that 
younger professors are a little more speedy, 
but age was found not to impair quality 
and accuracy. Older professors stood 
first in knowledge of vocabulary. 


* ScHooL Lirg, March, 1931, pp. 125. Washington: 
City of Libraries, by Jacqueline Du Puy. 
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U.S. Government Exhibit For 


Superintendents 


HE United States Government ex- 

tends a warm welcome to _ the 
members of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, 
meeting in the National Capital February 
20-25. 

Branches of the Government which 
have closest relation to the schools have 
prepared a United States Government 
educational exhibit for the 15,000 school 
executives who will be in Washington. 
The Office of Education has sponsored 
this exhibit of Government services, publi- 
cations, and maps to be held in the recep- 
tion hall of the Department of the 
Interior, Eighteenth and F Streets. 
Thirteen Government branches—Office 
of Education, Office of Indian Affairs, 
National Park Service, Geological Survey, 
General Land Office, White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, 
Bureau of Reclamation, National Advi- 
sory Committee on Illiteracy, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department of Com- 
merce, Children’s Bureau, and the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission are 
among those who will welcome the super- 
intendents in this educational exhibit. 

In addition the Office of Education has 
placed in the hall an exhibit of plans and 
specifications of 75 outstanding elementary 
schools recently constructed in all parts of 
the United States. These drawings and 
charts have been gathered by the National 
Advisory Council on School Building 
Problems. &s 


Among the Eskimos of Wales, Alaska, 
1890-93, by Harrison Robertson Thorn- 
ton; edited by Neda 8. Thornton and 
W. M. Thornton, jr. 1931, Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 

Harrison Robertson Thornton went to 
Alaska in 1890 as a teacher in a ‘‘con- 
tract school”? at Cape Prince of Wales. 
In 1893 he was killed by a drunken 
Eskimo. Thornton was one of the pio- 
neers of the idea of domesticating the 
Alaskan reindeer. His work in Alaska 
was associated with William Thomas Lopp 
who was later chief of the Alaska Division 
of the Office of Education. 

The Johns Hopkins Press recently pub- 
lished a book by Thornton which mi- 
nutely describes the scenery, the weather, 
the life, and customs of the Eskimos as 
well as the wild life of northern Alaska. 
The author evidently kept careful notes, 
which have been edited by his widow and 
his brother. A biographical sketch and a 
brief account of his Alaskan work preface 
the volume. This introductory sketch 
describes also the founding and subse- 
quent success of the reindeer industry. 
Many excellent illustrations add much to 
the interest and value of the book. 


Schools Where Children Can Not Fail 


OG OMETIMES I think Jim should 
have been born a girl,’ declared 
his mother. 

“Why do you say that?” asked the man 
from the school. 

“Because he likes to sew. 
boy liking to sew.” 

The man from the school was thinking. 
He was the coordinator in Granite school 
district; a superattendance officer. That 
1s, he was expected to do more than to 
round up children absent from school 
without excuse. His job was to help 
children to sueceed—to succeed in school, 
if possible; out of school, if necessary. 

Jim worried the coordi- 
nator. 

Two months previous the 
telephone had rung in the ~ 
office of the district super- 
intendent. 


Tell Him to Paint All Day 


“Hello, Mr. Kirkham,” said 
a high-school principal. “I’ve 
got a ninth-grade boy over 
here who gives us no trouble 
but he will not study. The 
only thing he is willing to 
do is paint.” 

The ninth-grade painter 
was Jim. 7 

“Send him to Gardner’s 
opportunity class,” replied 


Think of 4 
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1 A full bath oftener than 
once a week 


2. Brushing the teeth at least 


| 

4 A bowel movement every 1 
morning. 

| 
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Working on this lead this coordinator 


got Jim a job in a garment factory. The 
manager took him under protest. Most 
of the help were girls and women. But 


the manager agrced to give Jim a trial 
if he would sew and repair machines. 

Jim sewed. He repaired machines. 
Then he began to make suggestions to 
his boss—new ideas of color and design. 
He was advanced swiftly. Life took on 
new pleasures for him. Within two years, 
women’s dresses he had designed were on 
display in- fashionable Salt Lake City 
department store windows. He has been 
continuously and profitably employed. 


GRANITE DISTRICT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Individual Report of Health, Leisure-time, Citizenship and Vocational Activitice 


for Educational and Vocational Guidance, for Character Training, 
and for Recommendation for Employment. 
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bad.” Then they organize all their forces 
to prevent the child froin ‘‘going bad.” 
Usually they sueceed. This is because of 
a remarkable and revolutionary educa- 
tional ideal which the teachers, school 
administrators, and citizens of Granite 
district hold. 

They believe that the child can not 
fatl—the school may fail, but the child can 
not fail! 

Utah has a law requiring all children 
to go to school at least part time up to the 
age of 18. Utah also has a strict school 
census law, 

How the System was Built 


Building on the strong 
foundation of this legislation 
Granite school district, which 
surrounds Salt Lake City 
on the south, undertook to 
make the phrase ‘‘educating 
all the children of all the 
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people” mean something. 
The school board agreed that 
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if the community spent $125 


Zl 2. per year on the boy or girl 


who stayed in high school it 
was democratic and proper 
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RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES—MINUTES SPENT PER DA dinators 


the superintendent, ‘‘and let 
him paint. Furthermore, in- 
sist that he paint each day all 
day fora week Tell Gardner 
to send me some of his work." 

So Jim painted. The su- 
perintendent still prizes two 
sketches the boy made. 

But Jim needed work. He 
was discouraged with him- 
self; irritated with schools. 
He lived within a shell of 
sullen silence. 

The coordinator found a 
job for him in a commercial 
art shop and arranged part- 
time instruction at school. 
Jim’s carecr seemcd well 
launched. 

Three wecks later the superintendent 
received another telephone call about Jim. 
This time it was from a sheriff 200 miles 
west of Salt Lake City. Jim, discharged, 
had started to California on a bicycle. 
He was brought back home, dirty, tired, 
bedraggled. It was at this time that the 
coordinator, with Jim back on his hands, 
obtained the boy’s mother’s grudging 
admission that ‘Jim liked to sew.” 


Dance 


Loafing 


[Ist Week | 2nd Week | 3rd Week | 
Seeeneen 
Movies 210) 20) od 
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Theatres and concerts 


Outdoor games 


Riding for pleasure 
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ONE PAGE OF A SELF-REPORT CARD USED IN GRANITE DistRIcT 


He did more than that. 
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He cxpanded the school cen- 
sus into a cumulative and 
complete record for cach 
child. Soon there was an 
envelope for each pupil con- 
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taining not only his school 


achievement record, intclli- 


To educate all of the children of all the people is an ideal this Utah school district takes seri- 
ously. The school system’s efforts to give each child a good start in life are greatly aided 
by a child accounting system which builds up a cumulative record of information about 
the waking and even sleeping minutes of each child’s life. 


If this were a typical success story it 
would end here, but there is more to it. 
Jim is an example. There were others— 
boys that most cities would have sent to a 
reformatory. But Granite district school 
system considers it a black mark against 
it when the courts send a child froin 
their district to a reformatory. They 
make it their business to know when a 
boy or girl is ‘‘going bad” before he “goes 
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gence quota, etc., but his 
health record, the pupil’s 
own account of his use of 
leisure time, information 
about his home, and obser- 
vations by his previous 
teachers. With these data 
his teacher and the guidance 
workers could help and direct 
him intelligently. This in- 
formation proved sufficiently adequate to 
raise the status of educational guidance 
in Granite district far above the usual level 
of shrewd gucssing. 

But the Granite district plan rested 
on more than records. The superintendent 
sought and gained the support of all 
agencies in the district conccrued with the 
child. The 4-H club, the parent-teacher 


(Continued on page 114) 
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High Schools [hat Make Literature Alluring 


By Dora V. Smith 


Consulting Specialist in English to the National Suroey of Secondary Education 


HOEVER has enjoyed a merry 
evening with John Drinkwater’s 
Bird-in-Hand will not soon forget 


the sprightly little salesman who “traveled 
in sardines.”’ But to travel “in boys and 
girls,’ to travel “‘in learning to love 
literature,’ to travel ‘in releasing the 
creative spirit through writing, acting, 
and the dance” is a privilege greater 
than any accorded to sojourners at the 
Bird-in-Hand. 

Such was the experience of the specialist 
in secondary-school English, traveling 
last year throughout the country in 
pursuit of happy innovations in the 
teaching of English for the National 
Survey of Secondary Education.* For 
the tedious routine of the salesman was 
substituted a challenging itinerary of 
cities whose courses of study reveal 
treasures for which the rest of the country 
yearns. My travels took me from Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Cranston, R. I., and 
from Seattle, Wash., to Richmond, Va. 


Removing Classics From Literary Loneliness 


Analysis of 156 courses from 127 cities 
in 33 States revealed many interesting 
trends in recent educational procedure, 
but none more fascinating than the 
prevailing desire to remove the classics 
from their literary loneliness on a shelf 
of titles reserved for minute dissection to 
a place in the joyous company of books 
one reads for pleasure. The feeling 
prevails increasingly that literature, after 
all, is but the expression of the human 
spirit, and that its major function in the 
course of study is to enrich the lives of 
those who come in contact with it. 

A glance into a classroom in the Starr 
King Junior High School in Los Angeles 
reveals at once what happens when 
literature is allowed to have its way. 
The teacher is telling the class how much 
she has enjoyed the book Henry loaned 
her last night, while three boys clamor to 
be next in line to borrow it. It is The 
Earth for Sam which Henry has offered 
for the “Browsing Table’ at the front of 
the room. He was about to explain 
what the boys will like best in the book 
when I entered, unexpectedly, interrupting 
the conversation. 

“This is our free reading class,’’ one 
pupil explained. ‘‘We have the fun of 


*This is the sixth of a series of articles written for 
ScHOOL LirE giving preliminary findings of the im- 
portant National Survey of Secondary Education. 
This brief article does not aim to report any major 
portion of the large-scale investigation. The complete 
report will be published during 1932 as a monograph 
—one of a series based on the investigations of the 
survey.— EDITOR. 
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building our own taste. Nobody forces 
us to read anything in particular, but 
Mrs. Barrett always helps us find the book 
she thinks we’d like to read next.” 


Adventure Ahead 


“Next” isa magic word in building back- 
grounds in reading. It suggests adven- 
ture ahead. It speaks of promises still 
unfulfilled. What were these seventh- 
grade boys and girls selecting at the 
moment? 

“T’m reading Moby Dick,’ announced 
Billy, ‘(and I recommend it to’any fellow 
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JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH ScHOOL’s RP 
Miss Dora Smith found this Cleveland school 
“permeated with the spirit of creative cn- 
deavor.”’ This illustration is one drawn by a 
student to accompany the text of a play about 
Rip Van Winkle written by the class and 
printed in the school print shop. 
who likes stories about whales. I think 
we ought to be thankful to Rockwell Kent 
for his new illustrations.” 

“‘T’m reading The Blacksmith of Vilno,” 
volunteered a girl. “It is good, but I 
think I know why The Trumpeter of 
Krakow won the Newbery prize, and this 
book by the same author did not.’”’ Then 
she proceeded to discuss the greater 
economy in telling and the more colorful 
atmosphere of the latter book. 

Another pupil explained her liking for 
Early Candlelight as due to beauty of 
style and vivid comparisons rather than 
to any strenuous excitement in the plot. 


Still another suggested that when she 
first began reading The Mill on the Floss 
she thought girls used to care more for 
their brothers than they do now, but she 
came to the conclusion they just had a 
different way of showing it. 

At this moment an unexpected pro- 
nouncement came from the back of the 
room. ‘‘George Eliot was a woman. 
Did you know that, Mrs. Barrett?” 

“Why should she choose a man’s name 
when she was a woman?” 

“That’s just like Mark Twain,” inter- 
rupted Gilbert, ‘except that he didn’t 
choose a woman’s name. I know where 
he got it—from marking furlongs on the 
Mississippi River.” 

Sharing experience in reading is a 
thrilling performance, one suspects from 
watching this seventh-grade class. 


Living Authors in the Course! 


Next a girl recommended her favorite 
author, Christopher Morley. Parnassus 
on Wheels she thinks “the loveliest book 
ever written,” and she produced a maga- 
zine picturing a county library van, which 
she claims originated from Mr. Morley’s 
story. A visitor chanced to have in her 
possession a letter from Christopher Mor- 
ley concerning a public address he was 
about to make. The pupils gazed on it 
in admiration. ‘Still alive and writing 
letters!’’ they exclaimed. To think one 
could say that of an author in the course 
of study! 

So discussion proceeded until a small 
girl volunteered the information that if 
any of the boys and girls intended to ask 
for books for Christmas, she recommended 
the Harvard Classics. Immediately the 
advocate of Moby Dick arose in his 
wrath. “I certainly don’t agree with 
Peggy,’ he remonstrated. “We have the 
Harvard Classics at home, and they are 
as dry as dust.” 

That sounded familiar to the visitors. 
They are grateful to Billy for the oppor- 
tunity to see a master teacher at work. 
After candid comment by the pupils, the 
teacher remarked: ‘I’m not surprised, 
Billy, that you don’t like the Harvard 
Classics. You have many books to read 
before you try them. Some day you'll 
grow up to books like that.””’ There was 
nothing patronizing in the tone. It is 
simply a reminder of the normal processes 
of growth by which one reaches maturity 
in any field of development. Turning to 
the class, she said: ‘‘ You know I’d like to 
meet Billy five years from to-day, 
wouldn’t you, to see whether he’s changed 
his mind about the Harvard Classics.” 
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One eould not help noting on the 
“Browsing Table,’ in bright bindings 
with appealing illustrations which Billy 
enjoyed to his heart’s eontent, some of 
the very titles which he scorned in the 
sombre eoveriugs of his father’s library 
shelves. Free reading, is this? Yes, free 
in the sense that nobody is “forcing the 
children’s taste,’’ but at the same time 
carefully directed by a teacher who knows 
and loves not only books but boys and 
ae Desks at Unexpected Angles 

Following up the coast, at the Oakland 
High School in California a group of 
juniors were studying world literature. 
The book under discussion was Rglvaag’s 
Giants in the Earth. A girl in 
Scandinavian costume wandcred 
about the room, engaging in con- 
versation with groups of stu- 
dents examining pictures and 
curios from the Old World back- 
grounds of R¢lvaag’s eharacters. 
The history teacher, who was 
from Minnesota, joined the Eng- 
lish class for the day and de- 
scribed life in a rural Scandinav- 
ian-Amcrican community. 

In the Libby Junior High 
School, in Spokane, I came upon 
another classroom where boys 
and girls live daily in a world of 
books. ‘The desks are at unex- 
pected angles—a refreshing nov- 
elty in an educational world too 
frequently committed to the ped- 
agogical theories of the frog 
school. You remember Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s froggery, 
fenced in by her father in an 
adjacent brook? ‘Twenty-one 
frogs, she gathered, and having 
been brought up on nursery 
rhymes, decided to have a sing- 
ing school. “I became thor- 
oughly discouraged,”’ she wrote, 
“for it took me three wecks to |! 
get them into a straight row so |} 
that I eould begin to teach them 
to sing!”’ 

Posters, poetry booklets, ex- 
hibits, stages filled every eon- 
ceivable space in the room. A 
collection of improvised book covers dec- 
orated the bulletin board with pupil ree- 
ommendations of the books Inside. A 
map charted literary journeys. An Indian 
darted into the woods of a paper cut-out, 
and every footprint bore the title of a 
story which leads the reader “In the 
Footsteps of the Red Man.” 


A Month’s Unit of Reading 


About the room, boys and girls gathered 
in groups, making scrapbooks, rehcarsing 
dramatizations, planning programs in 
which to share their favorite titles with 
other members of the class. Some were 
intent upon stories and poems of aviation; 
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others delved into the materials of chiv- 
alry; still others read of ships and the sea. 
A month’s unit of extensive individual 
reading, they called it. Fifty books were 
brought into the elassroom from school 
and public library. For a week the pupils 
examined and read at leisure, each decid- 
ing upon a theme he wished to pursue 
throughout the month. Now they were 
in the midst of the project. Many com- 
pile their materials into booklets profusely 
illustrated in the art class or during 
English laboratory periods such as this one. 

The themes were as many almost as 
there were pupils in the class: Barbary 
Pirates, Stories of Hidden Treasure, Girls 
of Other Lands, Dog Heroes, When 


My Luck 


By Wilson Whitworth 


Nothing ever happens whenever I’m around; 
If I stayed home all Saturday, 
There'd be a fire downtown. 

But if Thad gone down to shop 


({ want this understood), 


This down-town fire’d have been transferred 
To my own neighborhood. 


The Indians played the Yanks one day; 


I went to sce the game; 
When it was almost over, 


I said, ‘‘This is too tame.” 

T left the park and went on home, 
Gloomy and in despair, 

Then Babe Ruth knocked a homer 
And the ball was lost for fair. 


The world to me is just like that; 
Wherever I may go 

It seems that I am just too fast 

Or that I’m just too slow— 

The thing takes place before I come 


Or clse after I go. 
—From “Poems and Hums’’ written and published by 
students of Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, 
Cleveland Ohto. 


Knights Were Bold. Sagas of the Sea 
presented the romantic adventures of 
early explorers in the New World; the life 
of ‘Bob Bartlett, Master Mariner; the 
adventures of Richard Halliburton; and 
famous poctry of the sea. A group in- 
vestigating the Romance of the Sky pre- 
pares a history of man’s desire to fly; the 
story of Lindbergh; Historic Airships, by 
Holland; and innumerable poems of avia- 
tion. The visitors suggested a poem un- 
known to any onein the group. “ Where did 
it first appear, do you happen to know?”’ 
“Tn the Literary Digest, I think.” 
“Then it ought to be in the Reader’s 
Guide!” said the chairman as she left 
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the room and went to the school library. 
Within 10 minutes she returned with the 
magazine to read the poem to her class- 
mates, who passed upon it for inclusion 
in the booklet. 


A School Alive with Creative Spirit 


Thus the boys and girls of another 
junior high school enjoy a program of 
informal living with books, reproducing 
so far as possible within the classroom 
the normal reading activities of life out- 
side the school. 

It is fitting that I ended my travels at 
the Thomas Jefferson Junior High School 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Literally from attic 
to basement the Jefferson Junior High 
School is permeated with the 
spirit of creative endeavor. In 
a large room on the top floor of 
the building I watched a group 
of boys and girls learning to re- 
spond to music and poetry in 
the rhythmical movement of the 
dance. Elizabeth Browning’s 
“A Musical Instrument” fur- 
nished the setting and Debussy’s 
“TT, Aprés- Midi d’une Faune”’ the 
atmosphere for the creative in- 
terpretation of a theme which 
captured the children’s imagina- 
tion. In and out they danced— 
the nymph, the lilies, and the 
dragon fly—until the scene of 
incomparable beauty and quiet 
was rudely interrupted by the 
terrifying Pan. 

In the basement another group 
gathered in the “Little Theater,”’ 
a rude furnace room, screened 
and eurtained to make a suita- 
ble setting for small dramatic 
performances. ‘This time The 
Lady of the Lake was in prog- 
ress, for to-morrow Fitz-James 
would view the haunts of the 
Douglas from the edge of a near- 
by ravine. A local park, trans- 
formed into the Trossachs, will 
resound with the battle song 
of Roderick’s men. Costumes 
made and planned in the Home 
Economics Department by the 
class in costume designing, were 
ready for the performance. Music and in- 
terpretative dancing would be furnished by 
the departments concerned. The pro- 
grams, written in the English classrooms, 
decorated by the pupilsin art, and printed 
in the school shop, gave final evidence of 
& cooperative enterprise of a distinctly 
all-school character. 

This pageant, however, was but a part 
of the literature program of the English 
course. Jefferson Junior High School 
boasts, in addition, a department of 
dramaties, in which youthful dramatists 
both write and adapt plays for similarly 

(Continued on page 116) 
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George Washington on Education 


“The best means of forming a manly, 
virtuous, and happy people will be found 
in the right education of youth. Without 
this foundation, every other means, in 
my opinion, must fail.... 

“Knowledge is in every country the 
surest basis of public happiness. ... To 
the security of a free constitution it con- 
tributes in various ways; ... by teaching 
the people themselves to know, and to 
value their own rights; to discern and 
provide against invasions of them; to 
distinguish between oppression and the 
necessary exercise of lawful authority; ... 
to discriminate the spirit of liberty froin 
that of licentiousness, cherishing the first, 
avoiding the last, and uniting a spcedy 
but temperate vigilance against encroach- 
ments, with an inviolable respect to the 
laws.”’—Selected by Laurance H. Hart 
from Washington, the Man of Mind, 
Honor to George Washington Series, 
No.2. (George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, Washington, D.C.) 


wy 
The Most Important Problem 


HE National Education Association 

has just announced results of an in- 
teresting poll of the members of their 
representative assembly. 

To each representative the N. E. A. 
sent a list of the resolutions adopted atthe 
Los Angeles meeting with the request that 
the resolution considered of first impor- 
tance be checked. The vote takes on 
added significance because it is fair to 
assume that these representatives mirror 
the opinion of American public-school 
teachers. 

That the representatives should put the 
resolution on taxes and school support 
first, is not surprising. With the depres- 
sion playing havoc with the school tax 
dollar, teachers’ interests automatically 
turn toward taxation problems. 

The resolution given first place reads: 


(1) Taxes and school support—Financing 
the public schools requires a system of 
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The Teacher Now Rocks the Cradle With the Mother 


E formerly thought that the func- 

tion of the teacher was largely con- 
fined to giving instruction in various 
subjects for a certain number of hours a 
day. The parents were expected to 
handle everything else. We find now, 
though, that the home has been broad- 
ened, the school-teacher now rocks the 
cradle jointly with the mother, and that 
the security of our democracy depends 
upon the thoroughness with which this 
job is accomplished. We face conditions 
where each citizen must either be a con- 
tributor or become a burden upon the 
others. To be a contributor means that 
one must be wanted in order to find a 
place. To be wanted, one must be pre- 
pared, so that the teacher in serving the 
community has to think in terms of the 
broad preparation of youth for the days 
ahead. 

Probably the best that can be done by 
our educational process is to prepare 
minds so that they can readily meet 
whatever problems may arise. This 


taxation which is equitable, wide in its 
application, and which establishes a fair 
balance between direct and indirect taxes. 
Better support of progressive education 
is largely dependent upon the study and 
revision of our present tax systems. Con- 
tinued research should be made to find the 
best sources of support for schools. The 
National Education Association com- 
mends the study of school finance now 
being undertaken by the Office of Educa- 
tion under the authorization of Congress. 
Legislation initiating and revising sys- 
tems of taxation which will provide ade- 
quate support for public schools should 
follow such findings. 

Results of this ballot give added signifi- 
cance to the National Survey of School 
Finance now under way in the Office of 
Education. If financing public schools 
is the most important issue before Ameri- 
can education, then a nation-wide study 
which will erect finger-post guides to 
adequate and balanced support of schools 
is the most important educational investi- 
gation in the United States. 

Dr. Paul R. Mort, associate director of 
the survey, and his expert staff are swiftly 
and carefully laying the ground work for 
their many inquiries. When they are 
ready to speak out every person in the 
United States scriously concerned about 
the welfare of public education will be 
ready to listen. 


Through the cooperation of the Junior 
Red Cross, a recently constructed junior 
high school in Jronsburg, Tenn., has 
received a library of more than 300 
volumes from the Abbot Vocational 
School, Washington, D. C. 


means that the leaders in education must 
study the requirements of civilization; 
that students must be handled in accord- 
ance with their unique capacities; that 
the teacher as a community agent must 
think not of putting a number of children 
through some specific task or course, but 
of preparing them through training for 
future action. Education now has be- 
come essential. It is no longer a luxury. 
The teacher has in fact become the torch- 
bearer for the intelligent enlightenment 
of the whole community in the training 
of youth. To the teacher we must go 
for information regarding our children. 
To the school system we must look for 
those methods that will classify our chil- 
dren in accordance with capacity and 
train them in accordance with the capac- 
ities discovered. The truth is that 
America has staked its whole future on 
education. It has transferred the power 
that for centuries remained in the hands 
of kings and rulers into the hands of 
citizens—Ray LyMsn WILBUR. 


Junior High School Conference to 
Meet 


The improvement of junior high school 
instruction will be the chief topic of dis- 
cussion at the eighth annual junior high 
school conference to be held at New York 
University March 18-19. Two general 
sessions will be followed by more than 
30 “round tables’’ related to the central 


topic. 
wy 


High-School Enrollment Up 100 Per 
Cent in 10 Years 


During the past 10 years public high- 
school cnrollment has increased 100 per 
cent, according to David T. Blose, assist- 
ant statistician of the Federal Office of 
Education. In 1920 high-school enroll- 
ment was 2,200,389, and by 1930 second- 
ary-school registration had jumped to 
4,409,837. The 1930 enrollment was an 
increase of 498,558 over that of 1928. 
The ratio of boys attending high school 
also shows an upward trend. 

While the 1930 public elementary-school 
enrollment was 1,890,351 greater than 
that of a decade ago, the 1930 enrollment 
in elementary schools was 239 less than 
that of 1928. 

According to reports from States thus 
far received in the Office of Education, 
the total 19380 public elementary and high- 
school registration was 25,678,015, or 
4,099,799 more than that of 10 years ago, 
21,578,216. 


Salaries of College Teachers: Comparisons 


By John H. McNeely 


Division of Colleges and Professional Schools, Office of Education 


HAT are the financial opportu- 

nities for women entering the 

profession of college teaching as 
compared with men? In planning to 
become college teachers what particular 
field of teaching and what particular de- 
partment of instruction should candidates 
select if they desire to secure the higher 
compensation for their services? 


The Office of Education has attempted 
to answer these questions in a limited 
measure by a special inquiry into the 
salaries paid to teachers already employed 
in universities and colleges. Because of 
the difficulties encountered in such a 
large undertaking, collection of complete 
information on the salaries of teachers, in 
all the higher educational institutions 
throughout the United States was not 
possible. It was necessary, therefore, to 
confine the analysis of salaries to a selected 
list of 50 institutions, known as land- 
grant universities and colleges, from which 
data for the year 1928 were collected in a 
recent survey of these institutions con- 
ducted by the Office of Education. On 
account of this limitation, the answers to 
the questions apply only to this group of 
institutions. 


Women Appear at Disadvantage 


According to the results of the inquiry, 
women entering college teaching in these 
universities and colleges appear at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in the salaries received 
by them as compared with men. This is 
indicated by Table 1, which presents the 
median salaries paid men and women in 
the several academic ranks. 


TaBLE 1.—Afedian salarves of teachers by 
academic rank and sex 


Median salaries 


Academic rank : e 
0 
Men Wome SSCS 
1 2 3 | 4 
JOYE See $5,685 $4,375 | $5, 533 
Professor...........-. 4,189 3,581} 4,114 
Associate professor _ 3,284} 2,882] 3,228 
Assistant professor___..-.---- 2,795} 2,530] 2,725 
Instructor 2,087} 2,016] 2,069. 


Using Table 1 as a basis, it isfound that 
women staff members receive a lower 
median salary than men staff members in 
every academic rank. The greatest dis- 
crepancy is disclosed in the case of deans. 
Women holding this rank are paid a 


median salary $1,260 less than men. In 
both the ranks of professor and associate 
professor the difference between the 
median salaries of the two sexcs is large. 
The median salary of women professors 
is $558 below that of men professors 
and women associate professors receive 
$402 less than men associate professors. 


economics pays its staff members the 
lowest median salary. Between cduca- 
tion and home economics, the margin of 
difference is great, amounting to $810. 
The median salary for liberal arts is next 
to the lowest of all the fields of teaching. 
In the several academic ranks it is found 
that physical education has the highest 


TasBin 2.—Median salaries of teachers in the seven major fields of teaching by academic 


rank 
Major division Deans | Professors | Associate | Assistant |rastructors| Allranks 
J professors | professors 
1 2 3 / 4 oS 6 7 

{ 

| 
itcral arte. 2 occ.s5cscessdesccnseeeee $5, 625 $4, 139 $3, 193 $2, 649 $2, 020 $2, 795 
RO NUCAtON. 2-2 ania cocoa eee 5, 583 3, 952 3, 462 2,875 74, 58 3, 358 
IETOMGEGCONOMICS_-2---5--- ee seen e 4,375 3, 579 2, 875 2, 579 2, 095 2, 548 
Agriculture. _____ Sree saa 5, 232 4,072 3h aU 2, 864 2, 141 3, 310 
(Ee neineering...---..... | 6, 089 4,142 38, 250 2, 711 2,098 2,964 
Commerce and business__ 6, 000 4, 063 3, 621 2, 661 2, 129 2, 830 
Physical education 6, 625 | 4, 625 a3 3, 236 | 2,114 a70/5 


Women assistant professors have a median 
salary $265 lower than the median salary 
of men assistant professors. Only an 
insignificant difference exists between the 
median salaries of men and women 
instructors. For all women teachers 


median salaries for deans, professors, and 
assistant professors. Education pays a 
higher median salary to instructors than 
the other fields. Compensation of 
teachers in home economics is on a con- 
sistently low basis. ‘This ficld has the 


TaBLE 3.—Median salaries of teachers in aris and science departments by academic rank 


Associate | Assistant ' 
Department Professors professors | professors Instructors | All ranks 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 
Wnglishves ce. - .S<-2.<022-<5- 2s $3, 992 $3, 058 $2, 567 $1, 975 | $2, 385 
(Hemisinyess - 5 -.---=. <n e 4,133 3, 289 | 2, 699 2, 000 2, 717 
Mathematics. .........2.... ne 4, 083 3, 205 | 2, 560 1,994 2, 652 
Biological sciences -_..-.------- 4, 077 3, 200 2, 668 2, 022 3, 007 
Foreign languages. _-_---.--- 4, 165 3, 239 2,618 2, 082 2, 955 
History and political science_ 4,417 3, 134 2, 875 2, 083 3, 155 
Siiy Ss] cs eee eek ee 4, 048 3, 139 2, 672 1,995 2, 852 
Mconomics= = 22.---=--52--2525eee 4,375 Selig 2, 700 2, 063 3, 073 
ieSychOlogVoss.--4=--. 3.5.53 4, 047 3, 350 3, 094 2, 167 3, 275 


irrespective of academic rank the median 
salary is $860 below that of men teachers 
or approximately one-fourth less. 


Education and Agriculture High 


In the selection of a field of teaching the 
investigation showed that prospective 
college teachers would receive the highest 
remuneration by preparing themselves to 
enter the field of education or agriculture 
and the lowest in the field of liberal arts 
or home economics. The conclusion is 
based on a comparison of the median 
salaries paid to the teachers holding the 
different academic ranks in seven major 
fields of teaching as shown by Table 2. 

Table 2 reveals that the highest median 
salary paid in any of the fields of teaching 
is in education, although agriculture has a 
median salary almost as large. Home 


lowest median salaries in every one of the 
academic ranks with the exception of 
instructor. In this case the lowest 
median salary is in liberal arts. 

The particular department of instruc- 
tion in arts and sciences, which pays the 
highest remuneration, is shown by the 
inquiry to be psychology. English pays 
the smallest compensation. Table 3 gives 
the median salaries of teachers by aca- 
demic rank in the nine principal liberal 
arts departments. 

It is obvious from an inspection of 
Table 3 that the median salary of teachers 
in psychology exceeds that of the other 
cight departments by rather wide margins. 
The compensation in the department of 
English, which has the lowest median 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Explanation 


“NEW” teacher is, for the purposes of this study, defined 
as one ‘‘who was not employed in present school system 
last year (1929-30).” 

This table should be read as follows: There were 4,163 
elementary teachers in Alabama who answered Inquiry No. 1; 
there were 780 of these who had not taught in their present 
positions during last year (1929-30); there were three ‘‘new” 
elementary teachers in every 16 elementary teachers; eight- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the “‘new’’ elementary teachers were 
occupying positions in which the predecessor died; eight and 
one-tenth per cent had positions from which the predecessors 
retired and so on for the other per cents. 


The data in the above table were obtained from an inquiry 
addressed to all public-school teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrative officers in connection with the investigations by the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers. Some of the 
inquiries did not reach their ultimate destination but from 
practically all States enough replies were received from teachers 
in the elementary grades to provide an adequate sampling for 
these teachers. In the few States in which this was not so, care 
should be used in interpreting the per cents computed upon the 
smaller numbers. 


The Supply of and Demand for 


Elementary Teachers 


By E. S. Evenden 


Associate director, National Surocy of the Education of Teachers 


ROM what sources do the “new” 
 eienentes teachers come in the 

different States? Why do teachers 
leave the elementary schools? Where do 
they go when they leave? 

Such questions as these are being asked 
by State, county, and city superintend- 
ents, presidents of normal schools and 
teachers colleges, members of school 
boards, parents of prospective college 
students, and by the young men and 
women who are considering teaching as 
temporary or permanent work. 

Such questions and many other related 
problems were considered by the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers in its 
attempt to present an accurate and com- 
plete picture of the demand for and the 
supply of elementary teachers in the 
public schools. For the first time in any 
national study, data needed to answer 
these questions were secured directly 
from the individual teachers. This 
method has been successfully used by 
several States, but never previously for 
all States at the same time and on the 
same questions. The results obtained 
are therefore significant not only for the 
individual States but for comparisons 
among States and among sections of the 
country. In making such comparisons, 
however, it should always be kept in 
mind that educational, economic, and 
social conditions differ very greatly 
among the States and that many of the 
differences which appear in any one survey 
table are explainable and often justified by 
conditions not shown in that table. 


Give Out Findings Early 


In conformity with the present policy 
of the United States Office of Education, 
an attempt is being made by those in 
charge of the various studies to present 
the significant findings as quickly as 
possible. It is hoped that by so doing 
those responsible for the formulation of 
State educational policies may bencfit at 
once by the findings. In the last issue of 
ScHoot Lire a composite table on de- 
mand for and supply of senior high school 
teachers was presented. In this article a 
similar table is presented for elementary 
teachers. Few, if any, tables compiled 
by the survey will contain data as interest- 
ing and important to as many persons in 
and out of teaching as this one does. 
Read the definition of ‘“‘new” teacher 
given below the table and begin the study 
of the figures from whatever angle your 
interest prompts. 


A few contrasting figures can be cited 
as suggestions of the kinds of problems 
which may be uncovered. Contrasts are 
often very valuable in locating questions 
upon which additional data are needed. 
On the other hand, many of the most 
significant figures in this table will not 
appear as contrasts except to those who 
are thoroughly familiar with local con- 
ditions. For example, two adjacent 
States may obtain the same percentage of 
their teachers from the normal schools 
within the State. If the program for the 


preparation of teachers is very much 
more adequate in one of those States than 
in the other the identity of the percentages 
is in reality a contrast. 


First Findings 


The National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers has compiled 
information on 20 vital factors 
governing supply of and demand for 
public-school teachers for three 
issues of ScHoot Lirr: January, 
senior high school teachers; Febru- 
ary, elementary school teachers; 
March, junior high school teachers. 
Preliminary findings on other teach- 
er-preparation problems will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues. 


Of the 249,462 elementary teachers who 
returned answers to the questions, 51,131 
were “new” to their positions; i. e., 
teaching for the first time in the particular 
positions held during 1930-31. This 
gives a “‘mobility ratio”’ of 1 to 4.87 for 
the country as a whole, which means that 
approximately 1 in every 5 elementary 
teachers in the United States was ‘“new”’ 
to his position in 1980-31. There was, 
however, a wide range in this matter 
among the States, varying from 1 ‘“‘new”’ 
teacher in every 16 in the District of 
Columbia and Rhode Island to 1 in every 
2 in the Dakotas. This is obviously a 
contrast between urban and rural condi- 
tions and will be found to exist in each 
State. 

The ‘“‘mobility ratio ’’affects every one 
of the per cents and must be considered 
in analyzing all problems arising from the 
table. It can be utilized in discovering 
the ratios between new teachers reporting 
specific ‘reasons for demands”’ or coming 
from given “‘sources’’ and the total group of 
elementary teachers. ‘To illustrate: Ap- 


proximately 6.5 per cent of the new teach- 
ers in both Tennessee and South Dakota 
replaced teachers who resumed college 
work. In Tennessce, the ratio between 
“new” teachers and the total number of 
elementary teachers was 1-6.12, the cor- 
responding figure for South Dakota being 
1-2.21. Therefore, in South Dakota 2.94 
of the total teachers represented replace- 
ments of elementary teachers who resumed 
their college work. (6.5 per cent 
1/2.21). In Tennessee, the equivalent 
figure was 1.06 per cent (6.5% 1/6.12). It 
is to be remembered that the per cents 
given in the tables are bascd on the 
number of ‘“‘new’’ teachers and not on the 
total number of teachers answering the 
inquiry. 


Demands for New Teachers 


Does the State in which you teach have 
adequate provision for the retirement of 
teachers? Did it also have a higher per- 
centage of retired ‘‘predecessors”’ (those 
teaching in the position the previous year) 
than some of the neighboring States with- 
out retirement provisions? In some 
States the percentage of teachers retiring 
was more than four times as large as in 
others. Of what significance would this 
be to prospective teachers? 

Column 8, giving the number of ‘‘pred- 
ecessors’? who married, shows that in 11 
States a fifth or more of the places vacated 
by elementary teachers the previous year 
had been held by teachers who married 
and left teaching. There seems to have 
been no consistent relationship between 
such factors as location, wealth, or urban- 
ization of States with the percentage of 
“oredecessors’’ who married and left 
teaching. For example, Alabama, Cal- 
ifornia, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Vermont all had 
about the same percentage of vacancies 
due to teachers marrying and leaving the 
schools. There is, however, the factor to 
be considered that in many instances 
teachers marry and do not leave teaching. 
The per cents in the table do not measure 
the number of teachers who married— 
merely the per cent of vacancies caused 
by teachers who married and left teaching. 

There is also the factor of variation in 
the percentages of teachers who were new 
as indicated by the ‘mobility ratio.” 
The manner in which the ‘mobility 
ratios’’ affected these per cents can be 
seen by comparing Iowa and Pennsyl- 
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vyania. Jowa returns showed about the 
same pereentage of elementary teachers 
marrying as did those from Pennsylvania, 
but Iowa also had more than twice as 
many vacancies per given number of 
teachers as Pennsylvania. In other words 
the vacancies filled in 1930-31 due to 
marriage of Iowa eleinentary teachers 
who left teaching were approximately 7 
per cent (21.1 per centX1/3.04) of the 
total elementary group; in Pennsylvania 
it was but 3 per cent (21.9 per eentX 
eile 
New Positions in Same State 


The two columns showing the number 
of predecessors who left to teach else- 
where in the same State and in other 
States suggest many problems. More 
than two-fifths (42.2 per cent) of the 
vacancies among elementary teachers 
occurred beeause teachers took other 
positions in the same States. It is quite 
evident from an inspection of these 
figures that one cause for a high rate of 
“mobility ’’ was the number of elementary 
teachers who moved within the State. 
These are often moves from rural schools 
to villages and from villages to larger 
cities and are more noticeable in States 
having larger percentages of teachers in 
the open eountry. A relatively small per 
cent of elementary teachers left one State 
to teach in another. Delaware, Idaho, 
Nevada, and New Hampshire were the 
only States in which as many as 10 per 
cent of the elementary teachers who left 
their positions at the end of the school 
vear, 1929-30, did so to accept positions 
in other States. 

Small pereentages of elementary teach- 
ers left teaching for other occupations in 
most of the States. The transfer to other 
professions and occupations for the coun- 
try as a whole was only 6.5 per cent. 
Even smaller percentages left on leaves 
of absence or because of illness. The 
per cent for the entire country was only 
3.6. It is significant that there was a 
slightly larger per cent of vacancies due 
to leaves of absence among elementary 
teachers than among high-school teachers. 
The high school per cent for this item 
was 3.5. 

The differenees among States in the 
matter of the number of “‘newly created 
positions” are also of interest to prospec- 
tive teachers. Eleven States had only 
5 per cent or less of their “‘new” teachers 
holding newly created positions, while 10 
States had from three to four times that 
percentage. When these figures are 
checked against the ‘“‘mobility ratios,” 
the per cents of newly created positions 
for Texas and New Jersey were about 
the same and yet the percentage of ‘‘new”’ 
teachers was 25 for Texas and 10 for 


New Jersey. On the basis of these 
returus 1 in 20 of the elementary positions 
in Texas was newly created and 1 in 50 
in New Jersey. 


Sources of Supply for “New” Teachers 


The second part of this table deals 
with what the ‘‘new”’ elementary teachers 
were doing last year. This gives an idea 
of the sources from which these teachers 
eame. Columns 15, 16, 18, and 19 show 
the percentages of new elementary teachers 
who were in higher educational institu- 
tions the previous year. The per eent of 
“new elementary teachers in colleges 
and universities during the year previous 
varied from 37 per cent in Utah to 0.5 of 
1 per cent in Connecticut. The percent- 
ages of elementary teachers coming from 
normal schools. or teachers eolleges within 
the individual State varied from more 
than 50 per cent in the District of Colum- 
bia and Maryland to less than 10 per 
cent in 9 States. Only 1.7 per cent of 
the ‘‘new”’ elementary teachers attended 
colleges or universities in other States and 
even fewer (1.4 per cent) attended normal 
schools or teachers colleges in other 
States. 

The most important source of supply 
for new teachers was from other school 
systems within the same States. This 
about balanced the loss of those who left 
to teach elsewhere in the same State and 
was undoubtedly the result of differenees 
in salary schedules and in the desirability 
of different teaching positions. Not many 
new elementary teachers eame from other 
States although in 10 States 1 or more 
out of every 10 were teaching the pre- 
vious vear in another State. 

The number of new elementary teach- 
ers who came from positions outside 
school work were in a majority of the 
States fewer than the number who left 
teaching to enter another oeeupation or 
profession. There was, however, a dis- 
tinct influx of teachers who returned to 
teaching after having been for a time in 
some other occupation. When these re- 
turning teachers (5.1 per cent) are added 
to the number who entered from other 
occupations (5 per cent) the total ex- 
ceeds those who left teaching for other 
oecupations or professions (6.5 per eent). 

The above questions are but sugges- 
tions of those which will appear to any 
individual who studies these data in 
terms of a real interest in a partieular 
State. Other tables to be presented in 
connection with the report of the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teaeh- 
ers will undoubtedly raise some of these 
same questions from other angles and 
inay at the same time throw additional 
light upon them. To the extent that this 
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table awakens interest in the many com- 
plieated problems connected with the 
edueation of teachers for the elementary 
grades in the several States, its primary 
purpose will be realized. Similar tables 
for other groups and on other topics will 
appear in fortheoming issues of ScuooL 
Lire. 


Where Children Can Not Fail 


(Continued from page 107) 


associations, the Junior Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts, the school board, the teachers and 
principals, the merchants and farmers, 
the county agent, the homes—everyone 
works together through the leadership of 
the school with the object of making all 
the daily experiences of a child—school, 
leisure, and work—lead toward the maxi- 
mum development of that child’s character 
and abilities. 


Reducing Juvenile Delinquency 


What were the results of this plan? The 
most tangible gain appears, perhaps, in 
connection with a problem whieh worries 
many Americans—juvenile delinquency. 
Cases reaching the juvenile court in the 
west side district were reduced from 60 
in 1925-26 to 12 in 1927-28; cases reach- 
ing the juvenile court from the east side 
district were reduced from 67 in 1926 to 
19 in 1928. 

Secondly, this far-reaching program was 
carried on with very little extra cost. The 
per capita cost of Granite school district 
for 1926-27, based on school population, 
was $72.85, of which $46.88 were instruc- 
tion costs. The avcrage for the State 
was $77.43. 

Space does not permit detailing the 
Granite district plan for insuring the 
edueation of all the ehildren of all the 
people. <A record of its initiation, the 
underlying legislation, the methods of 
gathering and keeping cumulative records, 
the ventures in cooperation, methods in 
plaeement, vocational training, and eosts 
will be found in new Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 11, Educating All the 
Children of All the People, by Francis W. 
Kirkham. It can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
for 10 eents. 


Ww 


Declaring that the great majority of 
mental disease cases are the result of 
heredity, Walter M. English, president of 
the Ameriean Psychiatrie Association, 
recently ealled upon that assoeiation to 
approve sterilization to decrease the per- 
eentage of feeble-minded persous. 
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Drawn by Bill Thompson 


Washington’s Letters Reveal The Man 


NE of the main activities of the 

United States George Washing- 

ton Bieentennial Commission re- 
sulted from the decision to publish as 
complete an edition of the writings of 
George Washington as was practicable. 
Such a publication is not only an honor 
to the first Ameriean but will enable 
America to understand more clearly her 
own history, for the formative period of 
the United States is so enmeshed with the 
life of Washington that it is impossible to 
obtain a elear pieture of the founding of 
the Nation without full knowledge of 
George Washington, the man himself, his 
personal as well as his publie life. 

This full knowledge, strange as it may 
seem, is not yet available and will not be 
available until the Bicentennial Edition 
of Washington’s Writings has been com- 
pleted. There have been several publi- 
cations of Washington’s letters in the past, 
but adding thein all together they have 
not succeeded in presenting 50 per eent of 
Washington’s writings. The most im- 
portant of these publishing ventures were 
those of Jared Sparks, 50 years after 
Washington’s death, and those of Worth- 
ington C. Ford, 60 years after Sparks. 

Sparks attempted to cover the ground 
in 12 volumes; Ford in 14. All the biog- 
raphies of Washington, with the exeeption 
of three or four, have been based on these 
publieations of his letters. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that one of our present- 
day eminent historians, John Baeh Mc- 
Master, should have stated that George 
Washington is an unknown man. 


Poor Source Books: Poor Biographies 


The laek of a eomplete publication of 
Washington’s letters has made -possible 
the slanderous belittlement of his char- 
acter by present-day writers, for where 
all the faets are not known it is eompar- 
atively easy to misunderstand and mis- 
construe. In one way we are indebted 


By John C. Fitzpatrick 


Manuscript Division, Library of Congress 


to the enterprises of Sparks and Ford for 
the hundreds of biographies and special 
studies of Washington which are now 
available, for had they not published 
their editions we should, more than likely, 
have but few lives of Washington on our 
library shelves to-day. The pity of it 
is, however, that most of these biogra- 
phies, so unsatisfactory beeause of their 
lack of complete information, have been 
read with avidity by the American 
public and so have been responsible for 
the vast amount of existent misconcep- 
tion regarding Washington. 


Lacking the complete reeord and hav- 
ing neither time nor inclination to exam- 
ine the vast store of Washington manu- 
seripts that have survived (there are 
about 400 volumes of these in the Library 
of Congress and small groups of his letters, 
as well as single pieces are to be found, 


) 

American schools whieh are build- 
ing up libraries will want the new 
edition of the Writings of George 
Washington. ScHoou Lire is hon- 
ored to have the editor, John C. 
Fitzpatrick, deseribe the significanee 
of this major contribution to Ameri- 
can literature arising from the 
George Washington Bicentennial eel- 
This definitive edition of 
approximately 25 volumes will pre- 
sent the founding of our National | 
Government in the actual words of 
the first President. These volumes 
will be offered for sale at cost by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, in the 
near future. Scnootu Lire will report 


terms' of purchase as soon as the 
information is available. 


Washington's Writings 


ebration. 


not only in every State in the Union, but 
in nearly every country in the world) 
mauy biographers have beeu content to 
fill in the evident gaps in Sparks and 
Ford with what seemed logical conjec- 
tures. These conjectures have seldom 
been right. 

But both Sparks and Ford were ham- 
pered bv the usual restrictions of commer- 
cial publishing. Few publishers would 
venture a work of 12 or 14 volumes to-day, 
even of George Washington’s letters, and 
even 40 years ago, when Ford’s edition 
appeared, a 14-volume work was some- 
thing of a rarity. Sparks was handi- 
eapped further by a peculiar editing obses- 
sion which led him to alter the texts so as 
to make Washington write as Jared 
Sparks thought he should have written. 
Another disconeerting Sparks’s method 
was to omit portions of letters without 
indieating that omissions had been made. 
As a consequence the George Washing- 
ton who appears in Sparks’s edition of 
the writings can not, by any possibility, 
be like the real man and the business that 
Washington controlled and finished ean 
not be properly understood by reference 
to Sparks’s edition. Although Ford did 
not follow Sparks’s methods in any par- 
ticular, and although he printed several 
hundred more letters than did Sparks, 
Washington’s writings yet remain less 
than half published. 

The bieentennial edition of Washing- 
ton’s writings will probably run to 25 
volumes and nothing of importanec will 
be omitted. Every letter printed by 
Sparks and Ford will be included and, 
with the unpublished material, George 
Washington will stand out as a man and a 
patriot with greater clearness than ever 
before. With this clearer insight to his 
charaeter, ambitions, and efforts we will 
obtain at the same time a much better 
understanding of the difficulties and 
struggles through whieh this Nation eame 
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Courtesy National Park Service 
GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHPLACE AT WAKEFIELD REBUILT 


Thousands of teachers, school administrators, and students coming this year to view the scenes and places 
associated with Washington’s life will find many homes that he knew restored—Wakefield, Arlington, 
Mount Vernon, and his mother’s cottage in Fredericksburg. 


into existence. Such an understanding 
can not fail to make better Americans of 


us all. 
Letters in Library of Congress 


The main collection of Washington’s 
letters is in the Library of Congress. It 
was purchased by the Government nearly 
a century ago and comprises more than 
95 per cent of the surviving Washington 
records. Efforts have been made to 
gather all of Washington’s letters that are 
in the various libraries, historical societies, 
State archives and private hands, all over 
the country, and the response accorded 
has been most gratifying. With few in- 
dividual exceptions, cveryone has been 
genuinely pleased to aid the Government 
in this work and these many proofs of the 
existence of a deep admiration for George 
Washington, connote a patriotism de- 
cidedly inspiring. 

There is more real interest in the life 
of George Washington than in that of 
any other American. It is difficult to put 
into words precisely what this intercst 
and feeling is, but it would seem that at- 
tacks upon Washington arc somehow felt 
to be attacks upon American ideals, and 
it is only natural that the average Amer- 
ican should resent them and desire easy 
access to means for repelling all such as- 
saults. When the Government of the 
United States completes this bicentennial 
edition of Washington’s writings this 
means will be available, and it is not too 
much to assume that after this publica- 
tion is finished real biographies of Wash- 
ington will for the first time become pos- 
sible. It is curious that the memury of a 


man with an outstanding characteristic 
of not making an important decision until 
he had gathered and digested all possible 
inforination upon the subject, should 
suffer because his own life story has been 
often told by those who spoke or wrote 
without informing themselves. 

The work of preparing and editing these 
letters for publication was begun in 1930 
and has progressed to the point where 
certainly five volumes, and possibly six, 
will be printed, bound, and ready for issue 
in 19382. The volumes will be printed on 
100 per cent linen rag paper and bound in 
one of the most durable woven fabrics 
known, dark bluc in color, with gold letter- 
ing. The volumes will average 500 pages 
and, due to the skill of the Government 
Printing Office, will include 300 or more 
letters in each volume. 


New material in the new edition 
includes, among other things, all of Gen- 
cral Washington’s general orders during 
the Revolutionary War. The letters are 
adequately, but not heavily footnoted 
and the names, titles, and military record 
of all Revolutionary personages men- 
tioned are given, a matter ignored by both 
Sparks and Ford. Each volume will have 
its own index and in the last volume these 
will be consolidated. Care has been 
taken to have the text accurate and all 
the letters that are entirely in Washing- 
ton’s writing are so indicated. The price 
of the work is, by law, based upon the 
cost of production, but efforts will be 
made to bring the selling price below this 
cost if possible, so that librarics and 
schools may find it easy to avail themselves 
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of a record which, in many respects, is 
the most important publication so far 
undertaken by the United States, for it. 
not only will make the real George Wash- 
ington known to Americans but in that 
knowledge will furnish the finest of 
inspiration to American patriotism. 


Literature Made Alluring 
(Continued from page 109) 


cooperative production in auditorium 
exercises or public performance. 


Poetry and Hums 


Upstairs in the principal’s office I 
listened to a radio program, presented by 
a pupil announcer from a sending station 
within the school. The 40-minute pro- 
gram on Evangeline was the work of a 
committee of 20 children. It was ac- 
companied by slides on Longfellow and 
the scenes of Evangeline with pictures 
original with the children and _ slides 
made and colored by the Photographers’ 
Club. Still another group of radio per- 
formers entertained us with three brief 
l-act plays adapted from O. Henry’s 
stories read in the ninth grade. Finally 
the program ended with the best oral 
talks of the previous month preserved on 
victrola records for future use in the 
classroom. 

Our visit ended with an hour in the 
Creative Writing class, where boys and 
girls engaged in ‘‘poctry and hums” after 
the manner of Winnie-the-Pooh. “It 
isn’t easy,’ they tell us with Pooh. 
“ Because poetry and Hums aren’t things 
which you get; they’re things which get 
you. And all you can do is to go where 
they can find you.” 

That the pupils of Jefferson Junior 
High School know where to go is testified 
by their verses printed in the school print 
shop and illustrated with appropriate 
block prints in the classes in art. Small 
mimeographed volumes preserve the work 
of each year until final selection is made 
for the printed collections. 

Volumes of verse such as those produced 
in Cleveland bear witness everywhere to 
a growing desire on the part of educators 
to foster the creative ability of the more 
gifted pupils in our schools. Unto the 
Hills, a charming booklet by the pupils 
of the Beyers Junior High School in 
Denver, records the love of the Colorado 
children for the mountains. Finally, 
from the Starr King Junior High School 
in Los Angeles, with which we began our 
visit, comes a volume just off the press, 
the product of the pupils’ own efforts— 
Creative Activity in a Happy School 
Atmosphere. Both title and contents 
are indicative of a new trend toward 
social integration in the program of the 
secondary school to-day. 


Fresruary, 1932 


All this is but a small part of what the 
traveler ‘‘ in boys and girls,’’ could reveal 
concerning the teaching of English in this 
country to-day. Admittedly it is the 
pleasanter side of the picture. Doubtless 
many questions arise. To what extent 
are the situations just described represen- 
tative of average practice in 1932? Are 
the classics most commonly taught those 
calculated to enrich the lives of boys and 
girls, to assist them in adaptation to a 
twentieth-century world? Are the meth- 
ods used in presenting them such as to 
promote a love of reading and an appre- 
ciation of what is best in literature? 
Does self-expression have its rightful place 
in secondary school English to-day? Is 
the study of grammar neglected or does it 
have the lion’s share of the time devoted 
to English? Where are unique things 
being accomplished and how? What pro- 
grams are under way for improved courses 
of study in English? How are they or- 
ganized and with what results? Data 
gathered from the 156 courses submitted 
present evidence bearing upon these issues 
and many others which will appear in the 
forthcoming report of the National Sur- 
vey as it relates to the teaching of English 
in secondary schools, Many of the an- 
swers give cause for rejoicing. Many of 
them are discouraging indeed. All of 
them challenge the best efforts and the 
clearest thinking of those engaged in 
secondary education to-day. 


Salaries of College Teachers 


(Continued from page 111) 


salary, is $890 less than in that of psychol- 
ogy. Among the other departments with 
lower median salaries are chemistry and 
mathematics, but both are on a con- 
siderably higher level than English. The 
highest median salary for professors is 
found in the department of history and 
political science, but the department of 
psychology has the highest median salaries 
for associate professors, assistant pro- 
fessors, and instructors. The lowest 
median salary is paid in the department 
of English in all the academic ranks with 
the exception of assistant professor. In 
this rank, the department of mathematics 
has the lowest median salary. 

In the interpretation of the contents of 
this article, it must be remembered that 
the answers came only from the 50 land- 
grant universities and colleges. Further 
details of the salary status of these teach- 
ers by sex, by rank, by major fields ‘of 
teaching, and by liberal arts departments 
as well as the difference in the academic 
ranking given them may be found in 
Pamphlet No. 24, issued by the Office of 
Education in November, 1931. 
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A School Where Children Think 


By Mary Dabney Davis 


Senior Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, Office of Education 


ss HEY come down head first.’”’ 
“Of course they don’t, how could 
they hang on to the tree?” 

“Tf they came down back first how 
could they see where they are going?” 

Perhaps they don’t, but they aren’t 
going to fall that way.” 

“T saw it in a book in the library the 
other day that they come down back first.” 

This last statement was given with an 
air of finality. The discussion must be 
about an animal. Not knowing what 
kind of an animal, the visitor began to 
wonder if she herself knew just how all the 
tree-climbing animals of her acquaintance 
made thcir descent. Mental pictures 
flashed through her mind of cats cautiously 
backing down and of squirrels running 
down head first. What animal was under 
discussion in this classroom? 

‘After all, what has the way they come 
down from trees got to do with our polar 
bears? There aren’t any trees in the 
Arctic Circle for them to climb.” 

Not to be diverted from the issuc the 
boy who had read about bears in the 
library said that there certainly were 
icebergs that polar bears would have to 
climb. 

The principle of the problem of animals’ 
ways of climbing was suggested by a 
question from the teacher. ‘‘ What about 
squirrels, cats, and raccoons?” she asked. 
“How do they manage to get down safely 
from a tree? Do they al] come down as 
fast as they go up? Do they all face the 
ground on the way down?” 

Puzzled eyes resulted and it was decided 
to watch for cats and squirrels on the way 
home and to hunt for the solution of why 
animals climb as they do in the Book of 
Knowledge or some encyclopedia and 
finish that part of the discussion the next 
day. 

Is there a value in such reasoning and 
discussing? It was going on in a third- 
grade classroom of a public school in a 
middle western city, a minor issue in the 
plans the children and the teacher had 
under consideration for studying the life 
of Eskimos. It arrested the interest of an 
adult visitor who stepped into the class- 
room in the middle of the discussion. It 
made her wonder how many major or minor 
details of adult life are challenged, argued, 
and studied before being rejected or ac- 
cepted. How much thinking do we do? 

In another schoc! the question was 
asked “What are you doing in religious 
education?” 


“We are trying td help the children 
learn ways of thinking and acting that 
make better relationships in life. Our 
activity curriculum gives us an oppor- 
tunity to bring together the social, intcl- 
lectual, ssthetic and moral aspccts of 
experience. We want to help the child- 
ren see how closely related these values of 
life should be. We want them, above all, 
to think.” 

“This sounds well,’ said the visitor, 
“but give me one instance of how it 
works.”’ 


‘“The other day,” replied the teacher, 
“‘the fourth-grade children were discussing 
how to go to work on a problem of trans- 
portation. Each of the 30 boys and girls 
seemed to have an individual idea that 
was the one best way of getting to work. 
Each had an opportunity to express him- 
self and there was no unity in their 
thinking. 

“We needed to be quiet and think. 
So we agreed to take time off to consider 
the main ideas others had expressed and 


-to see how they could be pulled together 


into a plan of work. 


“The very stillness of the room helped. 
But I’m sure the experiences we have 
been having helped to bring about the 
poised, clear thought, and group decisions 
that followed. 


“The experiences I referred to have 
centered about first, an understanding of 
the controlling laws of nature and of 
studies which scientists have made to 
show us more about the earth formation 
and its changes; second, developing a 
feeling of reverence and appreciation for 
the creative forces active in the world; 
third, learning to live happily with others; 
and last, depending upon spiritual guid- 
ance—and one of our ways to express 
this is through quieting the mind and body 
for thought, with a willingness to follow 
what seems to result as the wise plan. 


“T can see one big value in that pro- 
cedure,’ the questioner said. ‘‘ Your 
children will make their decisions indi- 
vidually and they will look for facts and 
reasons instead of relying upon the rather 
unreliable authority of adults.” 


“There are other values,’ the teacher 
replied. ‘‘We are not developing con- 
formists. The children are learning to 
weigh values, to support opinion with 
evidence, and to be tolerant, and 
unprejudiced.” 
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What a Superintendent Does 


By F. E. Lurton 


Superintendent of Schools, Frazee, Minn. 


OIINGLY, a board member asked ine, 

“What does a superintendent do?” 
This aroused my curiosity and I kept a 
tally sheet on my desk for one year and 
found that besides reading cducational 
magazines, and books to keep a bit abreast 
of the times, thinking, planning, guiding, 
supervising, work, discipline, playgrounds, 
buildings, filing papers, keeping records 
and data, managing extra-curricular activ- 
ities, and the thousand and one unreck- 
oned things that come up daily, I attended 
to 17,407 specific things. Some required 
only a moment and others hours. 


Letters received.<.- 222-2522. so eee 3, 275 
Otherimailineceived==---2ees-2-25 == === === 2, 366 
Letters written... = 222222 22-22 scene eee eee i, aly 
Phone calls neesived......<..ccceacesceaseaeeoes 457 
Phone calls mad6... .252.52sce5etsce es eee 90 
Long distance calls handled._--.-.-------------- 68 
Conferences with teachers in the office__..-.---. 193 


WiSsitsitolclassro O1n1S {25s = en eee 246 
Conferences with parents.__..-...-.-.-.-.---_-- Sil 
Conferences with students__---.---.-..----.---- 279 
Gallsitromsalesmen== ss =s === ene 147 
Evenings or afternoons at school activities ______ 30 
Pupils called to the telephone2--)-------------- = 179 
Messages carried to students__....-.---.-.-.-.-- 105 
Othericallers: ..< =... 33 ee 62 
Meacherssmectines) he] da=a— =a ae 24 
Jobsiiound! for students === === sen 40 
Board meetings attended______.._..-_---_--_-.- 24 
Circulansito:teachchS === a 78 
Report cards checked ...-...-.-.-.-.-.-------.-- 6, 850 
Reports received and filed_._.-.-.---..------.-- 330 
Packakesirecei ved... -.-sesee eee aeee te eee eee 157 
ostiand found... .-- 2222s eee 27 
Billsaudited:.--- 522.52 == eee oe ees 102 
Sick children attended! to=aes==== ==eae aaa sae 18 
Teachers’ applications received._...........--.-- 417 
NIG NVs COX TSC NATTIN OC = =e eee sy 
CAS TAIU LY ea ET ODOT: CS LLL cr Cl G eee are 48 


This was done without any clerical 
assistance.— Minnesota Journal of Educa- 
lion. 


Drawn by Robert G. Eckel, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


The first of a series of publications of the 
laboratory schools of University of 
Chicago, was issued in November, 19380. 
It is written by Evangeline Colburn on the 
subject of ‘‘ Library for the intermediate 
grades.” The introductory section dis- 
cusses the purpose and management of 
the library, and the results of studies of 
reading records. The main section gives 
an annotated list of books representing 
the choices of pupils in grades four to six. 
oo & & There has appeared in re- 
cent numbers of Scottish Educational 
Journal, beginning with the issue for 
November 20, a series of articles com- 
menting on American life and education. 
The author, William Boyd, came to 
America in September, 1930, to lecture at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The articles are based on the experiences 
of his family during a year in America. 
a & & The Commercial Standards 
Monthly, published by the Bureau of 
Standards, has a short article in the De- 
cember number on standardization of 
language. Theauthor, Thomas A. Knott, 
is editor of the Merriam Webster diction- 
aries. He shows the factors which have 
contributed to the standardized interna- 
tional languages as contrasted with the 
merely conventionalized speech of the 


early tribes and clans. He also points out 
that language is not permanently stand- 
ardized but is changing with the changes 
in civilization. & % ww A new in- 
tercollegiate newspaper appeared on De- 
cember 26. The World Student Mirror is 
the organ of the National Student Feder- 
ation of America, to be published monthly 
to further the efforts of the federation 
** to develop an intelligent student opinion 
on questions of national and international 
importance.” & .%& 2% Some warn- 
ings against the sort of reading matter 
the adolescent finds in the popular maga- 
zines of questionable merit, as well as 
some practical suggestions for the im- 
provement of reading taste are given in 
the December League Scrip, the official 
publication of the Minneapolis Teachers’ 
League. Dora V. Smith, of the college 
of education, University of Minnesota, 
writes on ‘‘ Bridging the gap in adolescent 
reading.” &® .& .% A description of 
the publications helpful to teachers in the 
celebration of the George Washington 
bicentennial, is published in the Grade 
Teacherfor January. & w& & ‘To- 
day’s unemployment and to-morrow’s 
leisure” is the title of an interesting discus- 
sion by Dr. L. P. Jacks in Recreation for 
December. He answers the question 
““What have play, recreation, and leisure to 
do with education?” %*& w& .& The 
School Review for December carries a 
full statement concerning the ‘‘demonstra- 
tion teachers college’ to be opened at 
Columbia University in September, 1932. 
The plan is outlined and the curriculum 
discussed. Dr. Thomas Alexander, of 
Teachers College, will be the director. 
Other accounts of this new college appear 
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in the Educational Research Bulletin for 
November 25, and in the Phi Delta 
Kappan for December. Bd ah oe 
“Does the school record foretell busi- 
ness success?”’ ‘This question is answered 
in the Journal of Business Education for 
December, by Edward J. Rouse, com- 
mercial coordinator, Boston Public High 
Schools. & % w& The commence- 
ment address given at American Univer- 
sity by William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, ap- 
pears in Religious Education for Decem- 
ber. The title, ““Educated Americans,” 
indicates the trend of thought, while the 
address itself points to many distinguished 
Americans as examples of right conduct 
and high intellectual attainment. & % 
Journalism Quarterly for December con- 
tains surveys of journalism in 1931 in the 
United States, South America, Germany, 
and China. There is also an annotated 
bibliography of journalistic subjects ap- 
pearing in American magazines in July, 
Aug. and Sept., 1931. 2% * 2 The results 
of a year’s experiment with radio instruc- 
tion in the school are described in the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education for December, 
by H. U. Wood, principal of Franklin 
Junior High School of Racine. The same 
journal also carries an article on the other 
side of the question, ‘‘Can the radio sup- 
plant the classroom teacher?” by M. H. 
Jackson. &® w& .%* Benita R. Blood, 
principal of the school, tells, in the Min- 
nesota Journal of Education for Decem- 
ber, how various classes of the Fuller 
School of Minneapolis planted seeds and 
watched them grow in the school experi- 
ment garden. A class studying clothing, 
planted flax seeds and observed the plants 
as they blossomed and developed seeds. 
Another group planted date seeds while 
others planted cotton, peanuts, dill, and 
a butternut. w& & & ‘Were it not 
for his mother and father, the difficulties 
of the problem child could be met with 
comparative ease.”’ This is the text of 
an article by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, appearing in World’s 
Work for January under the title ‘Our 
Backward Parents.” w& 2% w% Teachers 
of French who arc endeavoring to interest 
their students in French language and 
culture will find a valuable aid in the 
magazine Les Enfants de France, which 
is published twice a month in Paris. 
Since it is directed to the French child of 
6 to 16, its articles are more nearly on 
the level of an American language stu- 
dent’s comprehension than other French 
periodicals. The charm of the illustra- 
tions in black and white and color and 
the popular appeal of the stories are 
effective lures to reading. The publica- 
tion even has cross-word puzzles in 
French! For further information address 
Countess Jean de Pangc, 55 rue de 
Varenne, Paris VII, France. 
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New Government Publications 


Useful to Teachers 


Drawing by Charles Sazoma, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Instructor, R. E. Cote 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


The publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. Remittances 
should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency 


may be sent at senders’ risk. 


The teaching of science related to the 
home. 1931. 127 p., illus. (Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Bulle- 
tin No. 158, Home Economies Series 
No. 14.) 25¢. 


Suggestions for content and method in related science 
instruction in the vocational program in home econom- 
ies. State supervisors of home economics, members of 
teacher-training Staffs, and home economics and science 
teachers in secondary schools and colleges cooperated 
with the Economics Education Service of «he Federal 
Board in developing this program for teaching science 
related to the home and in making home economics 
instruction more effective by insuring a more adequate 
application of related science. (Home economics, Vo- 
cationa! education; Science.) 


Power-using industries of Italy. 1931. 
21 p. (Bureau of Forcign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 772.) 10¢. 


Conditions as they relate to the sections and Prov- 
inces of Italy of importance industrially, with data as 
to products and manufactures, types of machines, 
power equipment, and devices used. (Geography; 
Economics; Commerce.) 


Questions and answers on smallpox and 
vaccination. 1931. 24p., illus. (Pub- 
lic Health Service, Reprint No. 1137.) 
5¢. 

Answers to 24 questions frequently asked by physi- 
cians, (Public health; Health education.) 

Alaska fishery and fur-seal industries in 
1930. 108 p., illus. (Bureau of Fish- 
eries.) 25¢. 

Detailed reports and statistical tables dealing with 


the various Alaskan fishery and fur industries. (Geog- 
raphy; Economics.) 


A study of illness among grade school chil- 


dren. 1931. 23 p., illus. (Public 
Health Service, Reprint No. 1497.) 
10¢. 


Study based on an analysis of absences of three or 
more successive school days occurring among the New 
Haven public-school children from January, 1927, to 
the end of the school year of 1927-28 in June. Absences 
were classified according to cause and case rates were 
computed for single age groups and for eachsex. Colds, 
disease of the throat and tonsils, mumps, and measles 
were the most common causes of sickness. (Health 
education; School administration.) 


The industrial expericnce of women work- 
ers at the summer schools, 1928 to 1930. 
1931. 62 p., illus. (Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 89.) 20¢. 


Results of a study on the industrial experience of 
609 women students at the four summer schools for 


women in indusiry—at Bryn Mawr, Barnard, Wis- 
consin, and the Southern Schobd!l in North Carolina. 
(University extension; Industrial education; Adult 
education.) 


United States-Philippine tariff and trade 


relations. 1931. 136p. (United States 
Tariff Commission, Report No. 18.) 
25¢. 


Summary of tariff and trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippines from the time of 


« American occupation of the islands in 1898 until recent 


years. (Geography; History; Commerce.) 


M9 


understanding of what to expect in the future. (Geog- 
raphy; Economics.) 
Glaciation in Alaska. 1931. 8 p., illus. 


(Geological Survey Professional Paper 
170-A.)  15¢. 


A discussion of Pleistocene glaciation in Alaska as 
well as reported occurrences of pre-Pleistocene ice in- 
yasions. Contains two folding maps of Alaska, 25 by 
19 inches—one showing localities from which pre- 
Wisconsin glacial deposits have been reported, the 
other showing the area covered by ice during the 
Wisconsin stage of .glaciation, line of flow, and sub- 
marine contours along the Alaska coast. (Geology; 
Geography.) 

Contributions to the hydrology of the 
United States, 1930. 1931. 220 p., 
illus. (Geological Survey Water-Supply 
Paper 637.) 70¢. 

Contents: (a) Surface-water supply of minor San 
Francisco Bay, northern Pacific and Great basins in 
California, 1895-1927; (6) Preliminary report on the 
ground-water supply of Mimbres Valley, N. Mex.; 
(c) Water-power resources of the McKenzie River and 
its tributaries, Oregon; and (d) Geology and water 
resources of the middle Deschutes River Basin, Oreg. 
(Geography; Geology; Engineering.) 

A survey of storage conditions in libraries 
relative to the preservation of records. 


COLDS 


DISEASE OF THE THROAT 
AND TONSILS 


Bi as RESPIRATORY 
DISEASES 


CoLDs, DISEASE OF THE THROAT AND Tonsits, Mumps, AND MEASLES—THE Most CoMMoN 
CAUSES OF SICKNESS AMONG NEW HAVEN PUBLIC-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Results of a study which was made of the absences on three or more successive school days occur- 
ring among the New Haven public-school children from January, 1927, to the end of the school 
year of 1927-28 in June, are available in Public Health Service Reprint No. 1497 ‘“‘A study of 

* illness among grade school children” available from the Superintendent of Documents at 10 


cents per copy. 


Juvenile court statistics, 1929. 1931. 61 
p. (Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
207.) 15¢. ; 

Data based on information supplied by 96 courts on 
delinquency, dependency, and neglect. (Special edu- 
cation; Sociology.) 

Studics on determination of sulphur in 
gasoline. 1931. 22p., illus. (Bureau 
of Mines, Technical Paper 513.) 5¢. 
Lamp-method test for determining the amount of 

sulphur, by weight, contained in motor fuels is dis- 

cussed as well as several other lamp-method tests. 

Diagram of the apparatus used is shown. (Physics; 

Chemistry.) , 

Economic and financial conditions in 
Ecuador. 1931. 39 p. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 773.) 
10¢. 

A review prepared by the United States commer- 
cial attaché at Lima, Peru, during extended visits to 


Ecuador, to be used as a guide in judging present con- 
ditions and a basis for arriving at an approximate 


1931. 8 p. (Bureau of Standards 
Miscellancous Publication, No. 128.) 
5¢. 


Leading present-day libraries were surveyed in 
order to determine the extent to which conditions of 
storage may be responsible for the deterioration of 
records and other material stored in libraries. The 
inspection stressed particularly conditions within the 
book stacks relative to the control of temperature, 
humidity, and air pollution, as well as the exclusion 
of light. (Library science.) 


Government forest work in Utah. 1931. 
18 p., illus. (Department of Agricul- 
ture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
99.) 10¢. (Forestry; Civics.) 


Gencral Information Regarding the 

Department of the Interior. 1931. 

23 pp. (Departineut of the Interior.) 
Free. 

Short résumés of the duties ofeach of the bureaus, 


offices, and other activities of the Interior Department. 
(Civics.) 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. 


They are 


constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, tts Territories, 


and tn foreign countries, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 


1, ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 


charge): 
Consultants— 
James F. Rogers, specialist in health education. 


Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. 


David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 
Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 
John H. McNeely, research assistant. 


(b) American School Systems— 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary education. 

Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. 

Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 
curriculum, 

Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. 

Ward W. Keesecker, associate specialist in school legislation, 

Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary 
education, 


(c) Foreign School Systems— 
James F. Abel, chief. 
Alina M, Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- 
tion. 
Severin K. Turosienski, assistant specialist in foreign educa- 
tion, 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. 


(d) Special Problems— 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional 
children, 
Walter H.Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. 
Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in the education of Negroes. 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. 


2. 


4, 


By, 


6. 


RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge)—Continued. 
(e) Statistical— 

Emery M. Foster, chief. 

David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 

Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 

Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician, 

Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 


EDITORIAL: 
William D, Boutwell, chief, 
John H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. 
Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 


LIBRARY: 
Sabra W. Vought, chief. 
Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Agnes I. Lee, head cataloguer. 
Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloguer. 
Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 


SERVICE: 
Lewis R. Alderman, chief, 
Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in home education. 
Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education, 


GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 

Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
Education. 

Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 

Edward S, Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers, 

Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 

Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 

Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 

Eugene S. Lawler, senior specialist in school finance. 

Timon Covert, coordinator. 
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FACTS 
—But not Rabbits 


AGICIANS CAN PULL rabbits out 

of hats. The Office of Education 
can pull facts and information that 
school executives want to know out 
of bulletins. Information on school 
finance, character education, school 
buildings, tests, English instruction, 
activity programs—almost anything 
teachers and school executives want 
to know—has been collected, pub- 
lished and is kept up to date by the 
largest staff of specialists engaged by 
any educational research institution 
in the United States. 


The Office of Education can supply: 


DIRECTORIES OF SCHOOLS AND 
OFFICIALS 


LISTS OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
INFORMATION ON TRENDS 
STATISTICS 


LEGAL PROVISIONS APPLYING TO 
EDUCATION 


HISTORIES OF EDUCATION 
REPORTS OF PROGRESSIVE PRACTICES 


1,100 publications available 


A list of United States Government publications on 
EDUCATION may be had free upon request to the 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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OIL DISASTER 


A new BOOK 
CONSERVATION 


In the Department of the Interior 


by 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary of the Interior 


and 


WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY, Executive Assistant 


HIS BOOK TELLS how a great Govern- 

ment Department labors to conserve 
United States resources. Its abundantly 
illustrated pages unroll the far-flung bat- 
tle fronts where the Department, acting 
for United States citizens, is at grips with 
major American problems: Irrigation, oil, 
natural gas, national parks, the Indian, 
Alaska, mineral resources, conserving 


American childhood, Federal land. 


NO DRY TECHNICAL REPORT, CONSERVATION 
describes in the vivid language of our best edited 
popular magazines the challenging national tasks 
with which every teacher, student, and other 
United States citizen will want to become familiar. 


USEFUL TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


LIBRARIANS WILL FIND this a valuable book for 
reference work for students and teachers working 


in the fields of: 


CIVICS HISTORY GEOGRAL AY 
GEOLOGY SOCIAL SCIENCE NATURE STUDY 


253 pages of text 252 splendid illustrations | 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DocuMENTS, Mae 


GoveRNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
WasuincTon, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 
Please send me the illustrated, buckram bound book, CONSERVATION 
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| in the Department of the Interior, for which I inclose $1 (check or money order). | 
| Very truly yours, | 
| 
| | 
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SCHAFFERT 


Washington’s Rules of Civility and Decent Behavior 


NE EXQUISITE but rare pleasure of life is to be transported flesh and blood into an earlier century. A well-played minuet will 
O sometimes turn the trick. A first visit to Mount Vernon is almost sure to make a person pinch himself in order to be 
certain that he is in the twentieth—not the eighteenth century. George Washington’s Rules of Civility have that strange 
magic. Compounded of colonial Emily Post and colonial character education, they have the curious power of throwing open 
the doors of history. (Scholars know now that the Rules are Hawkins’s not Washington’s. And before they were Hawkins’s 
rules they were French Jesuit maxims. But they are Washington’s rules to this extent—he guided his life by their precepts. 
Treasured in the Library of Congress is the original penmanship exercise, in young Washington’s boyish handwriting.* 
(Following are a few of the Rules which most successfully evoke the vision of the eighteenth century: 


9. Srir not in the Fire, nor Stoop low before it neither Put your Hands into the 
Flames to warm them, nor Set your Feet upon the Fire especially if there be meat 
before it. 


10. Wuen you Sit down, Keep your Feet firm and Even, without putting one on 
the other or Crossing them. 


12. Suaxe not the head, Feet, or Legs, rowl not the Eys, lift not one eyebrow 
higher than the other, wry not the mouth, and bedew no mans face with your 
Spittle, by appr ...rhim ... you Speak. 


13. Kitt no Vermin as Fleas, lice ticks &c in the Sight of Others, if you See any 
filth or thick Spittle put your foot Dexteriously uponit, if it be upon the Cloths of 
your Companions, Put if off privately, and if it be upon your own Cloths return 
Thanks to him who puts it off. 


18. Reap no Letters, Books, or Papers in Company but when there is a Necessity 
for the doing of it you must ask leave: come not near the Books or Writings of 
Another so as to read them unless desired or give your opinion of them unask’d also 
look not nigh when another is writing a Letter. 


26. In puttine off your Hat to Persons of Distinction, as Noblemen, Justices, 
Churchmen &c make a Reverence, bowing more or less according to tne Custom of 
the Better Bred, and Quality of the Persons Amongst your equals expect not always 
that they Should begin with you first, but to Pull off the Hat when there is no need 
is Affectation, in the Manner of Saluting and resaluting in words keep to the most 
usual Custom. 


32. To one that is your equal, or not much inferior you are to give the chief 
Place in your Lodging and he to who “tis offered ought at tae first to refuse it but 
at the Second to accept though not without acknowledging his own unworthiness, 


35. Ler your Discourse with Men of Business be Short and Comprehensive. 


38. In visiting the Sick, do not Presently play the Physician if you be not Knowing 
therein. 


41. Unpertake not to Teach your equal in the art himself Professes; it 
flavours of arrogancy. 


45. Brtnc to advise or reprehend any one, consider whether it ought to 
be in Publick or in Private; presently, or at Some other time in what terms 
to do it & in reproving Shew no Signs of Cholar but do it with all Sweetness 
and Mildness. 


46. Taxeall Admonitions thankfully in what Time or Place Soever given 
but afterwards not being culpable take a Time or Place Convenient to let 
him know it that gave them. 


51, Wear not your Cloths, foul, unript or Dusty but See tney be Brush'd once 
every day at least and take heed that you approach not to any Uncleaness. 


53, Run not in the Streets, neither go too slowly nor with Mouth open go not 
Shaking Yr. Arms. . . . not upon the toes, nor ina Dancing . . . 


54, Pray not the Peacock, looking everywhere about you, to See if you be well 
Deck't, if your Shoes fit well if your Stockings Sit neatly, and Cloths handsomely. 


56, Associatz yourself with Men of good Quality if you Esteem your own 
Reputation; for tis better to be alone than in bad Company. 


60. Be not immodest in urging your Friends to Discover a Secret. 


61. Urrer not base and frivilous things amongst grave and Learn’d Men nor very 
Difficult Questions or Subjects, among the Ignorant or things hard to be believed, 
Stuff not your Discourse with Sentences amongst your Betters nor Equals. 


73. Tink before you Speak pronounce not imperfectly nor bring out your Words 
too hastily but orderly and Distinctly. 


82, Unpertake not what you cannot Perform but be Carefull to keep your 
Promise. 


83. WueEn you deliver a matter do it without Passion & with Discretion, how- 
ever mean ve Person be you doit too. 


85. In Company of these Higher Quality than yourself Speak not till you are 
ask’d a Question then Stand upright put of your Hat & Answer in few words. 


90. Berne Set at meat Scratch not neither Spit Cough or blow your Nose except 
there’s a Necessity for it. 


91. Maxz no Shew of taking great Delight in your Victuals, Feed not With 
Greediness; cut your Bread with a Knife, lean not on the Table neither find fault 
with what you Eat. 


92. Taxe no Salt or cut Bread with your Knife Greasy. 


95. Pur not your meat to your Mouth with your Knife in your hand 
neither Spit forth the Stones of any fruit Pye upon a Dish not cast anything 
under the table. 


100. Crzansz not your teeth with the Table Cloth Napkin Fork or Knife 
but if Others do it let be done wt a Pick Toot. 


108. Wuen you speak of God or his Atributes, let it be Seriously & ... 
Reverence. Honour & obey your Natural Parents altho they be Poor, 


110. Lasour to keep alive in your Breast that Little Spark of Celestial 
fire called Conscience. 


* The comrlete list of 110 Rules of Civility appears on pages 6-14 in Papers for Program Three, “Youth and Manhood of George Washington,” published by the Bicentennial Commission. 
Selections of the Rules according to grade levels appear in “‘Selections Relating to George Washington for Declamatory Contests in the Elementary Schools,” also published by the commission, but 
available only to schools engaging in the contests. Johnson Publishing Co. has adapted them to school use in one of their George Washington Work Book series. 
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The BE hools of jpoate ie 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


Governor of the Philippine Islands, former Governor of Porto Rico 


be turned out on the world after his 

education has been completed, with 
no means of earning a livelihood. We 
have had in the past in Porto Rico, as we 
have had in the continental United States, 
a tendency to educate boys and girls with 
no thought as to their future. One of our 
most important endeavors—if not 
the most important—is the exten- 
sion and development of a special 
type of consolidated vocational] ru- 
ral school. 

We also feel, however, that the 
schools should be the fulerum on 
which to rest the lever wherewith 
we hope to change the conditions 
on the island. Through them we 
expect to disseminate practical 
knowledge not only to the children 
but also to their parents. We have 
now in operation on the island 
8,786 schools, among which some 
2,028 can properly be classed as 
rural. On the other hand, we have 
only 16 health units, and 65 agri- 
eultural agents. Therefore, the 
schools are the logical means where- 
by we can get practical information 
on useful subjects to the people 
who need it most. 


[: IS COLD comfort for any child to 


Triple rural High Schools 


During the past year we have 
nearly tripled the number of our 
rural secondary schools, bringing 
the total to 36 in 1931 from 18 in 
1929. The annual cost of each one 
of these units, including all ex- 
penses, is about $10,000. Further- 
more, we have wherever possible, 
continued and amplified our policy 
of extending through the other 
schools instruction of a similar nature, 
instruction that may he readily applicable 
by the children to gaining their livelihood 
and improving the conditions in which 
their families are living at this time. 

Our plans in this have been greatly 
aided by the extension to Porto Rico by 
the Federal Congress of the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Training Act, whereby Porto 
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Rico receives aid in vocational training in 
the same fashion as do the States of the 
Union. This act provides a sum of money 
of approximately $125,000 which we 
match down here, and which is devoted to 
vocational training along certain specifi- 
cally designated lines—agriculture, home 
economics, trades, and industries. 


GOVERNOR THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


His record as chief administrative officer in one island in the West Indies 
prompted President Herbert Hoover to make him governor of 7,000 
islands that composc the Philippines. 


We have arranged the curriculum of 
these special rural schools as follows: We 
are teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and English. The rest of the curriculum 
is practical. Each school is built on a 
small farm from 5 to 15 acres in size, which 
is cultivated by the boys under the direc- 
tion of a farmer. The crops raised are 
such as are profitable in the surrounding 


country. One-third of the proceeds goes 
to the boys; two-thirds is either sold for 
school funds or used in the school lunch- 
rooms. Each boy is encouraged to have 
at his home a small truck garden. These 
gardens are inspected by the school au- 
thorities and prizes are awarded—useful 
prizes such as pigs, chickens, or rabbits. 


Avoiding Ornate Uselessness 


In addition to these endeavors, 
which are directed purely toward 
agriculture, there are certain other 
trades taught in these schools, such 
as barbering, carpentry, and cob- 
bling. 

We have classes in manual train- 
ing but in them we do _ not 
make articles of ornate uselessness. 
Everything constructed by the 
pupils has a value. They make 
chairs, tables, beds, washboards, 
etc —objects which when finished 
can go into the home and be of use 
there. To illustrate what can be 
done, 80 per cent of the furniture 
for the new schools established this 
year was inade by the school chil- 
dren themselves! The pupils also 
constructed outbuildings for stock. 

Meanwhile the girls are being in- 
structed in home economics—the 
home economics which is adapted 
to the conditions in which they 
live. They are taught cooking, 
sewing, and embroidery. Embroid- 
ery is a distinct economic asset. 
They cook on charcoal stoves simi- 
lar to those which are used in their 
own homes. They prepare and 
serve the meals for the school lunch- 
rooms. 


School Children Build a $250 House 


We are now working on plans for a 
model house which we intend to have con- 
structed by the school children to serve as 
an example of what can be done at a very 
sinall cost. One very comfortable house, 
in which everything, building and furnish- 
ings, was made by the children, cost 
approximately $250. 
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During the year 1930-31, 
through money raised from 
private sources in the conti- 
nental United States, plus 
sums appropriated by the in- 
sular government, and the 
help of various communities, 
we have been able to feed 
a daily average of approxi- 
imately 50,000 children int our 
school lunch rooms. We have 
used these lunch rooms not 
merely to feed the children, 
who would otherwise have 
gone hungry, but also to in- 
culeate proper ideas of dietet- 
ics on schedules arranged by 
the medical authorities. A 
meal costs in the neighbor- 
hood of from 3% to 5 cents 
per child. As we do not 
believe in the principle of 
‘something for nothing,” we 
arrange for each child tu pay | 
cent, or contribute its equivalent in produce. 
Naturally, where the child cau do neither 
of these, he gets the meal just the same. 


A Visit to a 1-Room School 


A nuinber of our rural schools have a 
social worker who visits the families and 
explains to them the basic principles of 
sanitation, health, and diet. Eventually 
we hope each school will have one, The so- 
cial workers are being specially trained ina 
sumuner course at the University of Porto 
Rico. They are used also in connection 
with our health units, and in several dis- 
tricts have been put in charge of the milk 
stations, where they supervise the feeding 
of babies and children of preschool age. 


TRE SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE AT SAN JUAN, Porto Rico 


The devotion of our school-teachers, 
who form the shock troops in our fight for 
better conditions, is notable. Few realize, 
who have not seen them at work, just 
what their day’s schedule means. For 
example, not long ago I visited a little 
l-room schoolhouse in a country district. 
The school-teacher was a young woman 
about 24 years of age. Every morning 
she walked a couple of miles on a muddy 
road to get to her work, returning in the 
saine fashion in the evening. During the 
morning period she had 37 children; dur- 
She 


supervised and arranged for the serving of 


ing the afternoon she had 35 others. 
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a noonday nieal in the school 
to approximately 25 children. 
She directed the care by the 
children of a truck garden 
nearly an acre in size, in the 
cultivation of which she had 
obtained the cooperation of 
the near-by parents. She was 
bright, cheerful, and had no 
complaints. When I asked 
her if there were anything 
else she needed, she thought 
for a second and said, ‘‘New 
lanyards for the flagpole’’— 
that was all. She gets a 
salary of $65 a month for a 
10-month year. 

In one of our municipalities 
the school superintendent not 
onJy handles the affairs of the 
schools, but in addition has 
organized a class in needle- 
work which gives instruction 
to a hundred or more women, 
superintended and encouraged the plant- 
ing of truck gardens, organized the dis- 
tribution of food during a famine due to 
a prolonged drought, and helped in © hun- 
dred other ways. 


Parents Also Come to the School 


The spirit of these teachers is illustrated 
by the fact that this past suinmer the 


university summer school had some 
1,200 students, the vast majority of 
whom were school-teachers. It is on 


these school-teachers and their schools 
that we place our reliance. 
We have prescribed as part of the cur- 
riculum in each ruraJ school and in many 
(Continued on page 137) 


A Birp’s-EYE VIEW OF THE RURAL SCHOOL AT SABANA Hoyos, ARECIBO, PorTO Rico, DiscLOSES THE BREADTH OF Its EDUCATIONAL PROGRAU 


Ilulf the day in the new type Porto Rico school is spent on academic subjects; the other half learning farm keeping and home keeping by practice. Most schools have 5 acres 
on which to cultivate model gardens and raise stock. Gardens supply vegetables which the girls studying home economies use in preparing the regular school lunch. 
Note the playgrounds for younger children, hasket-ball courts for otder children, henhouses behind school, and the heginnings of a flower garden to the left of the hasket- 
ball court. : 


An Adventure in Reading 


By W. S. Coy 


Business Manager, Ohio Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reading Circle 


HERE ARE so uiany angles from 

which the Ohio Teachers’ and 
Pupils’ Reading Circle may be viewed 
that it is not at all easy to put in words all 
that it means. 

Back in 1882 at a summer session of the 
Ohio State Teachers Association, Mrs. 
Delia Williams spoke. Fewer than a 
hundred teachers were in her audience. 
But the earnestness with which she spoke 
and the novelty of her plan won action. 
By the action of the association there and 
then the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle 
was formed. Serving continually ever 
since, it is to-day a flourishing and vouth- 
ful institution. 

Mrs. Williams, an outstanding Ohio 
Wesleyan University teacher, proposed 
that the association appoint a board of 
control to choose books worthy of study 
by young teachers. A board was ap- 
pointed. A list of books was chosen for 
the first year. That board and its suc- 
cessors have chosen such a list of hooks for 
each of the vears that have followed. 


Teachers’ Town Meeting 


In its early days the Reading Circle 
Was unique as the only preparation for 
teaching service offered. Local circles 
became regular teachers’ town meetings. 
The books studied then, as now, were a 
reflection of the thought and action of the 
best and most forward-looking educa- 
tional leaders of their time. Without a 
doubt the reading circle hastened the 
coming of the normal schools and colleges 
of education as we know them to-day. 

There is no one of the original members 
of the board of control now living. But 
the work they began so well carries on. 
The present board is composed of nine 
niembers. Two are elected at large from 
the Ohio Education Association for terms 
of four years. For a ike term a member 
is elected by each of the six district 
education associations. The State direc- 
tor of education is a member ex officio 
The board clects a secretary who also acts 
as business manager. 

The board each year selects five to 
seven books that constitute the current 
reading list for the teachers’ reading 
cirele. They also select 50 books adapted 
to the various elementary grades and the 
high school which are the current reading 
list of the Ohio Pupils’ Reading Circle. 
The elasticity afforded by the new choice 
made each year by a thoroughly repre- 
sentative board makes it impossible for 
the reading circle to be other thai a live 


and growing institution, reflecting from 
year to year the best work that is being 
done and pointing the way ahead. 

From the first those charged with the 
responsibilitv of the selection of these 
books have given their very best efforts 
and they have sought the counsel and 
advice of their associates in school woik 
in peiforming this important service. 
Through the years there has come to be 
such a quality of respect for the ideals 
of this good work and such a confidence 
displayed in the product of the choice 
that every newly elected member of the 


— 


The Ohio Teachers’ Reading Cir- 
cle, pioneer book distributing 
club, sends out approximately 
100,000 volumes per year 


Books chosen for the 1931-32 
Teachers’ Circle Course are: 

Wider Horizons. By Herbert 

A. Gibbons. New York, 
Century Co., 1930. 

Reading Activities. By Grace 

E. Storm and Nila B. Smith, 

Boston, New York, Ginn & 


Co., 1930. 
Adventurous America. By Ed- 
win Mims. New York, Scrib- 


ners Sons, 1929. 


Psychology of the Elementary 
School. By Harry G. Wheat. 
New York, Boston, Silver 
Burdett & Co., 1931. 

The Teacher in the New School. 
By Martha Peck Porter. 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. 
Y., World Book Co., 1930. 


Marks of an Educated Man. 
By Albert Edward Wiggam. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1930. 

Ways to Teach English. By 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Garden 

City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 

& Co. (Inc.), 1930. 


board of control naturally is impelled to 
prove his fitness for his trust by making 
the reading circle ideal grow in fineness 
of worth in consonance with the latest 
and best educational thought and effort. 

The teachers’ reading circle books are 
dedicated to the continued professional 
growth of teachers who are disposed to 
keep on learning. This year’s seven 
books are listed elsewhere on this page. 


The pupils’ reading circle books are 
chosen to cultivate in the individual child 
a love of reading good books and to 
establish in him a permanent interest ip 
worth-while reading material. The cur- 
rent list of 50 recent children’s books is too 
long for the space allotted here. If you 
want it send your request, Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, Columbus, Ohio. 

Once chosen both teachers’ and pupils’ 
books are ordered in thousand lots from 
the publishers. Circulars describing the 
books are prepared and mailed. Then 
the orders begin coming and hundreds of 
parcel-post packages are sent out all over 
Ohio, and even to old friends far away 
who have learned of this service. A few 
days ago an order came from Aburi, Gold 
Coast, West Africa. One comes every 
year from Phoenix, Ariz., and from a 
number of school people in bordering 
States. Occasionally calls come from 
Korea, Egypt, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 
After the books have gone, checks begin 
coming in. Then publishers’ bills and 
other items must be paid. Each month 
a statement of receipts, expenditures, 
sales, accounts receivable and accounts 
payable is sent to each board member. 
At the end of the fiscal year the auditing 
committee of the Ohno Education Associ- 
ation, assisted by an expert accountant, 
inspect the books and make a financial 
report covering the business of the year. 


Tow the Books Are Used 


Meantime in one school and another 
the principal is making use of the books in 
teachers’ meetings. A meeting of teachers 
of l-room school buildings of a county is 
considering suggestions offered by this 
author and that. In another group every 
teacher has read a chapter or two and as 
they read they write suggestions for 
discussion. These suggestions are left 
with the principal who mimeographs 
them and so provides lists that make the 
meeting program effective. Sometimes 
the meetings are immediately after school. 
At other times combination social and 
professional sessions are held in the even- 
ing. Then there is the solitary reader. 
He finds great joy in traveling through a 
book afoot, across lots and alone. 

From one of our young old men— 
past 91 years of age—whose namc has 
been for years and years in ‘‘ Who’s Who 
in America’ came a call the other day 
for three books entitled, respectively: 
“Wider Horizons,” ‘‘ Adventurous Amer- 
ica”? and ‘‘The Marks of an Educated 
Man.” 
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Los Angeles Schools Welcome Japanese Culture 


FR WRT AT aA OR ITB HARDY IRE 2 OPC AT ee ED Bites 


Se Bene eed 
‘ a oo ee rete om 5 t. oe 
Coenen eg, yar ie Toe ne, RRR oe 


Drawn by Bill Thompson 


N THESTEPS of a side entrance 
() to the Roosevelt High School in 

Los Angeles last July a little 
Japanese girl in a brilliantly figured silk 
kimono tugged and pulled at a heavy white 
stocking that had one big toe. Beside 
her lay her Japancse toe-strap sandals. 

‘'Thesc stocking feel so funny,’’ she said 
to a bystander. ‘‘I can’t see how my 
mother ever wore such shocs. I like 
American shoes so much better. Those 
make my feet hurt.” 

In this California high school more than 
100 Japanese boys and girls are trying to 
adjust traditions to conditions. 

“We are not Ainerican although we 
were born hcre, nor are we Japanese since 
we can not accept the vicwpoint of our 
fathers and mothers who were born in 
Japan,” said a lovely Japancse gir] in Los 
Angeles. She is a product of the city’s 
public schools and has been reared entirely 
in the environment of the United States. 
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#8 tradition and who 


By Valerie Watrous 


She was speaking as one of a number of 
intelligent Japanese school boys and girls 
who were attempting to answer the age- 
old question of what shall be the position 
of a minority group, either of race, religion, 
or language, in any country. In this par- 
ticular case, out of the many thousands of 
such cases in the world, a Japanese group 
trained in the language, ways of living, 
and ideals common to the United States 
is trying to work out adjustments on the 
one hand with the surrounding Caucasian 
majority trained in like ideals, and on the 
other with their Japanese parents born 
and reared in Japan and kceping to its 
traditions. 

Most Serious Conflict with Ideals of Older 
Generation : 

‘(Of course it does not take us long to 
discover that we must be sufficient unto 
ourselves,’’ she continued reflectively. 
“We must make a place for ourselves. 
It must be a place where we shall be sur- 
rounded by our 
own kind, a place 
where we shall 
meet Japanese 
boys and girls who 
have been trained 
in the American 
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discover that the 
Japanese tradition 
is in conflict with 
those standards 
which you Amcri- 
cans have set up 
and which we find 
acceptable.” 


One of the most 
serious conflicts 
which these Jap- 
anese students en- 
counter is not with 
the idcals and en- 
vironment of the 
United States, but 
with that older 
gcencration in their 
own homes. . 


“My mother 
and father are 
shocked,” said 
another Japanese 
girl, “‘when I com- 
pete with boys in 
my classes and 
dance with them 
American fashion 
at our parties. 
The older Jap- 
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anese woman regards boys and men 
as strange and mysterious beings. It is 
impossible to make them understand 
that we girls of the second gencration 
in the United States look upon these boys 
as just classmates.” 

The people of the United States have 
been severely and adversely criticized 
many times for absorbing into their body 
politic large numbers of folk from other 
countries without trying to make the. 
most of the wealth of culture those folk 
have brought with them into this country. 
Partly to avoid this mistake but more for 
the purpose of adding to the immediate 
happiness and wholesome development of 
the children, the teachers and counselors 
of the Roosevelt High School have under- 
taken the interesting task of unifying the 
Japanese group, some of which are young 
people of peasant stock, others the sons 
and daughters of small tradesmen, and 
still others who trace their ancestry for a 
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thousand years through the feudal fami- 
lies of old Japan. 


A Japanese Garden All Their Own 


The children have their own club and 
their social functions to which the mothers 
and fathers and all the kith and kin of the 
group are invited. On the school grounds 
they were allotted a plot ap- 
proximately 200 feet square 
for their own use. This they 
are converting into a Japanese 
garden and while the work is 
only half finished, it already 
gives promise of its future. 
The garden is inclosed with 
a high fence and gates of split 
bamboo, and one day, when 
the California sunshine and 
that rare native artistry of the 
garden’s sponsors have com- 
pleted the work, it is destined 
to be known as one of the 
beauty spots of the city. It is, 
of course,a garden in miniature, 
A part of it has been given over 
to a charming little pond, fed 
by astream that trickles down 
over and through the rocks 
from a diminutive waterfall 
built up in the back of the 
garden. Lava rocks of vivid 
hues have been transported 
hundreds of miles by the young 
gardeners, who gave 5 hours 
a day before and after school 
and sometimes 10 or 12 hours 
on Saturdays, in the develop- 
ment of this beauty spot. Girls 
work side by side with the 
boys, digging and scooping the 
earth, carrying rocks, and 
planting the trees and the 
flowers. 

This unification of the Japa- 
nese and the encouragement 
to them to retain the best of 
their culture so that the other 
people of the United States 
as well as they may enjoy 
and profit by it, is not confined 
to the one high school; it ex- 
tends generally throughout the 
city system. One of the fine 
entertainments offered the Na- 
tional Education Association 
delegates last July was a Japa- 
nese festival arranged by the 
students of the school with the 
assistance of faculty members 
from some 16 elementary and junior high 
schools, which have many Japanese stu- 
dents, together with the Japanese Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This latter group sup- 
plied the decorations and engaged the 
artists who presented the program. More 
than 1,000 enthusiastic guests were present. 
Colored lanterns, cherry blossoms, huge tis- 
sue-paper fish flying from fence posts and 


flagpoles, their sides realistically bulging 
with the gentle breeze that obligingly 
played about the campus all afternoon and 
evening, gave life and charm to the picture 
and served as a fitting background for the 
gay kimono-clad figures that moved about 
inthethrong. A feature of the day was the 
exhibition of a series of flower arrange- 


RoOosEVELT HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS CHERISH JAPANESE CUSTOMS 


America has filled its muscums with inanimate treasures of foreign cultures. 
in Cloveland, Los Angeles, and elsewhere schools are beginning to discover and 
appreciate that children of newcomers to the United States can bring into the 
classrooms the distinctive and significant achievements of foreign cultures in 8 
vital living manner no museum can ever hope to achieve. 


ments by a number of Japanese women, 
each of whom had earned a diploma in 
Japan for her artistry in this work. 

To turn to more serious matters, what 
will a Japanese girl of the sccond genera- 
tion in the United States do when she 
comes to the marriageable age? As an 
answer to this question, I relate an experi- 
ence typical of these young women, one 
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that has been repeated, with some varia- 
tions to be surc, many tines in the Japan- 
ese fantilies in Los Angeles. This young 
woman, born in Los Angeles and graduated 
from one of its high schools, was sent to 
Japan to consider three young men, one of 
whom she was to choose as her husband. 
It is not common to leave the decision with 
the daughter and her parents 
felt they were unusually len- 
icnt in allowing her a choice 
in the matter. 

She returned from Japan 
unwed, and when asked about 
her possible marriage she 
smiled reflectively and said: 
“Yes, I met all three of 
them; fine young men, and 
from wealthy families, but 
they were Japanese. They 
didn’t inspire me.’”’ So she 
returned to join the growing 
colony of the second generae 
tion and in it she will presently 
find a mate. 

It was explained by a mu- 
tual friend who knew the girl’s 
family well that she found the 
restrictions placed upon Japa- 
nese women much too irksome 
after having known the free- 
dom of American life. 

You must already have 
judged from this account that 
these young people have good 
minds. They measure up well 
in scholarship. Teachers 
throughout Los Angeles de- 
clare that the Japanese student 
is always earnest, that he works 
hard. Often he is a brilliant 
student, and vice principals 
assert that it is unheard of for 
a Japanese child to be “‘sent 
to the office.” 

“We never see them here 
because they are never in 
trouble,” says Miss Reeves, 
vice principal of the Roosevelt 
High School. Teachers elect 
the Roosevelt school for sum- 
merwork. They say they pre- 
fer to teach in it because the 
Japanese children are so eager 
mentally and that they and 
their classmates from southern 
Europe take their studies more 
seriously than does the aver- 
age son or daughter of the 
well-to-do American. 
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Now 


Nearly 7,500 school cooperative societies 
were established in France up to the end of 
last year. A central cooperative society 
furnishes the schools with scientific ap- 
paratus and any necessary materials for 
handwork. 
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Twenty- Five Years of Progress in Recreation 


By James Edward Rogers 


Director, National Physical Education Service, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


N THE CABINET ROOM of the 
| White House with President Herbert 
Hoover, and members of his Cabinet, 
the board of direetors of the National Ree- 
reation Assoeiation celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary April 13,1931. Twenty- 
five vears before on April 12 at the invita- 
tion of President Roosevelt, the first 
board of directors met in the same room 
and listened to the stirring statements by 
President Roosevelt for the need of play 
in the life of the American people. 

It is fitting, therefore, to summarize the 
progress made and to point to the trends 
for the future. Perhaps the first official 
recognition of the need of play for children 
and the necessity to provide playgrounds 
was made in Boston in 1886 when the sand 
eourts were established for little children 
under the leadership of trained kinder- 
gartners. Municipal provision for play 
and recreation was first made in 1900 
by the Chieago South Park Comiis- 
sion when they built their wonderful 
neighborhood reereation centers. Of 
course there are many instances 
before 1886 of the recognition of the 
nced for community recreation. 
However, the date of 1906 marks the 
start of a national movement when 
definite trends can be aseertaincd. 


Expenditures for Recreation 


From 1906 to 1930 there has been 
a steady rapid growth in the play- 
ground and recreation movement. 
In 1906 about 40 communities were 
making some provision for commun- 
ity recreation. Twenty-five years 
later in 1931 a thousand communities 
were providing programs. Each year 
has shown a steady growth. The 
yearbook of the National Recreation 
Association, June, 1931, furnishes us 
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with valuable statistics showing this steady 
yearly growth of the recreation movement. 

Another sign of fundamental progress is 
the steady imerease in expenditures. 
Although there has been a financial de- 
pression for the past two years these two 
sets of figures are very significant. De- 
spite the industrial depression, $1,000,000 
more was spent for recreation leadership 
by localities during 1930 than was ex- 
pended during 1929. Altogether over 
$5,000,000 more was cxpeuded for local 
reereation in 1930 than in 1929. Total 
recreation expenditures: 1929, $33,539,- 
000; 1930, $38,500,000. Total expendi- 
ture for leadership: 1929, $7,059,000; 
1930, 38,100,000. 

There has been an increase in the use of 
municipal recreation facilities. To quote 
from the yearbook, 1931: The reports of 
attendanee at playgrounds and indoor 
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recreation centers give fuller information 
on the extent of their use than has been 
available heretofore. Although inany 
communities do not record attendance, 
the cities reporting indicate a total average 
daily playground attendance during the 
summer of 2,822,940 participants. In 
addition, one-half of these cities report an 
average of 899,418 speetators daily during 
the summer months. Therefore, approxi- 
mately 3,750,000 people were served daily 
by the playgrounds in these cities alone. 
A total attendance of both spectators and 
partieipants at playgrounds for the vear 
1930 is reported by 573 cities to be 
206,816,987. Since the spectators are not 
ineluded in many of these reports and 
since the attendanee at nore than 1,000 
playgrounds is not recorded. the total 
number of playground visitors duling the 
year is far in excess of this figure. Like- 
wise the number of participants at 
the indoor eenters and recreation 
buildings reached the remarkable tc- 
tal of 34,114,757 persons in the cities 
submitting attendance data. 


Recreation a Public Utility 


Trained leadership is now in de- 
mand. One hundred and forty col- 
leges and universities now provide 
training eourses in reereation. A na- 
tional graduate school has been es- 
tablished by the National Recreation 
Assoeiation for the training of exee- 
utives. Experienee has shown that 
a recreation worker must be trained 
as an educator, as a physical educa- 
tor, as a teacher, and as a social 
worker. 

Perhaps the most outstanding sig- 
nifieant eontribution to our moder 
eommunity life in America has been 
this recognition that recreation is a 
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public utility—as important as health, 
education, or safecty—that it is a pub- 
he uecessity—a municipal function of 
government in that it certainly must 
provide playgrounds and _ recreation 
centers as it furnishes schools, sewers, 
aud streets; that it must provide for 
trained leadership as it employs a super- 
intendent of schools or a chief of police. 

-These past 25 years have seen a remark- 
able growth in the acquisition of areas and 
facilities. In the next 10 years, however, 
we must acquire twice as much property 
as we have in the past. The necessity of 
obtaining play areas for the future is most 
pressing and immediate. 

The past quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed an expanding and enriching pro- 
gram. At the start, play activities were 
largely physical games and sports, but to- 
day the program is a broad one. Plays, 
games, sports, athletics, physical activi- 
ties we will always have on the play- 


giounds. But we also now stress the 
arts and cultural recreational  inter- 
ests for both young and old; music, 
drama, camping, nature study — all 
these activities that have to do 
with the enrichment ‘of  Icisure 
time are the field of the com- 


munity recreation prograin, 
Trends Predicted 


Two hundred and thirty-three city 
governments through playground 
and recreation commissions pro- 
vide play and recreation programs. 
However, one of the remarkable de- 
velopments in the past 25 years has 
been the creation of recreation pro- 
grams by park boards and depart- 


ments. More than 240 park boards 
operate play and recreation pro- 
grams. Another sign of the times 


is the increasing interest on the 
part of schools in the development 
of recreational programs. One hun- 
dred and fifty American school sys- 
tems now maintain departments of 
recreation. 


1. In the inimediate years to come 
recreation must make a larger contribution 
to adult education and the wise use of 
leisure time. 

2. Reereation will have much to do 
with avocational activities. It will con- 
cern itself not only with physical activities 
but with hobbies and the creative interest 
of both young and old. 

3. Public recreation and publie educa- 
tion must come closer together and coop- 
erate in the business of providing for the 
leisure time interest for the whole com- 
munity. Each has a distinet field but 
both have much to give to each other in 
the common community program, 

4, In the next 10 years the recreation 
prograin will demand new leadership, with 
a new philosophy and a new psychology. 
All professions are now changing their 
points of view to nicet the new dav and the 
new conditions of life. 

5. In the future because of the bigger 
jobs to be done, a closer cooperation be- 
tween all municipal, public, and semipublie 
groups touching leisure time will become 
most necessary so that a general com- 
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munity recreation be de- 
veloped. 
At the White House mecting April 13, 


Pres'dent Hoover said: 


system. may 


T have followed the work of the asso- 
ciation for many years. It has taken a 
most significant and a magnificent part in 
the whole recreational development of the 
country. Its work to-day is of inereasing 
importance because of the growing con- 
gestion of the cities on the one hand and 
the inereasing leisure of people on the 
other. The whole recreational move- 
ment is one not only vital to public health, 
but it is vital to public welfare. The 
erowing congestion of the cities presents 
constantly new problems of physical and 
moral and mental training of children, on 
one hand; and the growing leisure by 
shortened hours of labor presents increas- 
ing problems in provision of opportunity 
for proper use of inercasing leisure for 
adults. Fewer problems in government 
arise which concern people while they are 
at work than while they are at leisure. 
They do not often go to jail for activities 
when they are on their jobs. Most of 
our problems arise when the people are 
off the job. Every progress in construe- 
tive recreation for leisure time not only 
puproves health, but also morals. 
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A Teachers Retires from the 
Supreme Court Bench 


“lf you want to hit a bird on the 
wing you must have all your will in 
a focus—every achievement is a bird 
on the wing. Forget subjectivities. 
Be a willing instrument.” 

These are the words of a former 
teacher, one who has been termed 
“the greatest living American,” 
Oliver Wendcli Holmes. 

Many years ago Oliver Wendell 
Holmes taught in the Harvard law 
school. In 1882 he became a justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts. In 1902 he was ap- 
pointed to the United States Su- 
preme Court by President Roose- 
velt. Nearing his ninety-first birth- 
day, this former teacher and sage 
of the bench resigned from his high 
position. 
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Orpheus Works Wonders 1n the High School 


By Anne E. Pierce 


Specialist in Music, National Survey of Secondary Education 


HE recent history of music in the 

public secondary schools of America 

reads like a modern fairy story, so 
phenomenal has been its development in 
the last few years. It is well within the 
recollection of many when music, if of- 
fered in the high school, was confined to 
compulsory chorus meeting once or twice 
a week. Exceptional indeed was the 
school that included any other form of 
instruction. To-day many high schools 
are found that offer a variety of courses 
in theory, history, appreciation, vocal, and 
instrumental music designed to educate 
boys and girls according to their musical 
interests and abilities. In the spring of 
1931 it was my privilege as a member of 
the staff of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education to seek schools in- 
stituting innovating practices in teaching 
such courses and to observe class pro- 
cedure in systems of recognized worth 
scattered from the eastern seaboard to 
the west coast. 


The Stamp of Innovation 


From the standpoint of being a rela- 
tively new addition to the school program, 
music instruction may, to a great extent, 
be considered experimental, yet some of 
the practices have been so widely ac- 
cepted as to have become traditional. 
As a case in point, a course usually re- 
quired in the first two years in junior high 
school and known as general music im- 
plies a certain amount of theory, music 
reading, unison and part singing, and 
appreciation. Frequcnotly the work is 
merely a continuation of that given in the 
elementary grades. Departure from this 
common procedure would therefore stamp 
a school as an innovator. For exaniple, 
in the classes I observed in the Grover 
Cleveland Junior High School, of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., pupils’ activities and interests 
are the basis of plans rather than the ex- 
pansion of theoretical knowledge and 
skills previously acquired. Correlation 
and association with other subjects are 
the means through which the instructor 
works in an effort to enrich the offerings 
in music, particularly for those students 
without special talent. Songs, instru- 
mental compositions, and information 
about music are closely allied with work 
in other classes so that the entire school 
benefits from the music course. 

At the time of my visit the eighth grade 
was concerned with the Reconstruction 
Period in American history. Composi- 
tions which displayed racial characteris- 
ties of the Negro were played and sung. 
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The teacher and pupils then discussed 
them from musical and historical points 
of view. Visual aids were effectively 
used in this class and readings about the 
material presented had been placed in the 
library before the class meeting for the 
benefit of those who might wish to inform 
themselves about the lesson. I was told 
that music students in this school make 
greater use of the library than those of 
any other department. 


San Dimas, Calif., to Plymouth, Ind. 


To a group of boys in the seventh grade 
prejudiced against singing as the common 
form of work in that year a course in music 
appreciation was offered in the Voorhis 
School for Boys at San Dimas, Calif., in 


HIS is the seventh of a series of | 
articles written for ScHoo Lire | 
giving preliminary findings of the 
important National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education. This brief article 
does not aim to report any major © 
portion of the large-scale investiga- 
tion. The complete report will be | 
published during 1982 as a mono- 
graph—one of a series based on the 


investigations of the survey.— 
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which the study of primitive man and 
primitive instruments was undertaken 
chiefly from the historical angle. After 
some discussion of its early development 
each boy invented a musical instrument 
using tree trunks, gourds, animal skins, 
and clay which his ancestors might have 
used. He also wrote a story putting him- 
self in the place of that ancestor and ex- 
plaining how his instrument was conceived. 
From this point the class progressed 
through a study of the music of the most 
ancient nations, through that of the time 
of Bach and on to the prescnt time. A 
study of musical form was projected and 
discussions about musie were encouraged. 
Trips to concerts were also introduced 
when convenient. No textbook was avail- 
able so one was written by the students for 
the benefit of future classes. 

A departure from the traditional was 
likewise carried on in Plymouth, Ind. 
Here the required junior high school music 
course was divided into three units, stu- 
dents being given the privilege of choosing 
their own class. The three phases of 
work offered included vocal, instrumental, 
and scientific. This last unit was, for the 


most part, the one in which the experi- 
mental activity was emphasized. It was 
made up largely of students who expressed 
no interest in singing or playing. With 
the aid of the science department, acous- 
tical problems were worked out and ap- 
plied in various rooms and public halls. 
Piano construction and tuning, the me- 
chanics of pipe and reed organs were 
studied, and finally radios were built. 
Each student was responsible for class 
demonstrations of his project and reports 
and readings were required as outside 
preparation. 


Exploratory Courses in Music 


In the belief that ninth-grade boys and 
girls compelled to take music should have 
some choice as to the kind they study, the 
director of music in the township high 
school, Joliet, Ill., provides exploratory 
courses in listening and performance. 
During the first semester pupils go in turn 
to vocal, string, and appreciation studios, 
spending approximately five weeks in each. 
In the vocal studio they are given training 
in the correct use of the voice as well as an 
opportunity to sing interesting and worth- 
while songs; in the string class they learn 
to tune a violin and something of the tech- 
nique of this instrument; in the listening 
work they hear compositions played and 
sung by others and gain knowledge tending 
to increase musical understanding and 
appreciation. For the second semester 
each student is allowed to choose the 
studio in which he is most interested. 

General music is usually considered a 
junior high school subject, but the director 
of music in Kansas City, Mo., feels that it 
is one that can well be carried over into the 
upper grades. In the classes I visited, al- 
though the plan of work was similar to that 
used in the junior high school, the material 
was of a more advanced type and the 
teaching methods were of such a nature as 
to appeal to senior high school students. 
Singing, theory. and listening received 
attention, but all were closely related. 
For example, a group of girls gained an 
insight into certain rhythm problems by 
singing the old English song Phyllis Has 
Such Charming Graces, and by listening to 
an arrangement of an old folk dance. The 
rhythm patterns which had been placed on 
the board were recognized and discussed 
in an analytical way by the class. Another 
group sang a song by a modern composer 
and listened to a modern composition 
played on the phonograph. The two 
compositions were then compared as to 
mood, form, melody, intervals, harmony, 
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cadences, and rhythms. In these classes, 
drill on sight singing was conspicuous by 
its absence, yet pupils through a musical 
sense developed in an intelligent way 
interpreted notation easily and well. 


Preparing for Symphony Concerts 


In many schools appreciation lessons, 
whether a part of the general music course 
or @ separate study, 
tend to be the out- 
growth of the teach- 
er’s training and ex- 
perience, but in 
Cleveland plans cen- 
ter about the concerts 
given for school chil- 
dren by the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra. 
Lessons are devised 
so that when pupils 
become auditors at 
the actual program 
their background is 
such that they are ap- 
preciative listeners. 

A course in music 
appreciation at Santa 
Monica, Calif., devel- 
ops initiative by hav- 
ing students arrange 
aud give concerts. 
I was fortunate in 
being able to attend 
such a program which 
had been entirely 
planned by pupils. 
The committee in 
charge had consulted 
with the instructor on 
the material selected 
and had given her a 
written report of the plans, but aside from 
this preliminary consultation the teacher 
had no part in the performance. Guests 
are welcome at these recitals and members 
of the class are free to invite other pupils 
and outside friends. Students planning 
and directing the program are graded by 
the teacher and their classmates on the 
following points: Choice and arrangement 
of musical numbers; content and wording 
of iriformational notes; management of 
phonograph (if used); originality, ability, 
and preparation displayed in presentation 
of material; appearance and value of the 
printed program; poise and appearance of 
the performer; and interest of the pro- 
gram as a whole. 

History of music as a separate course is 
apparently seldom given. Among schools 
including it in their curriculum, however, 
is Oakland, Calif. Here one teacher chose 
to depart from the usual chronological 
plan, approaching the subject from a 
study of contemporary music and the 
causes which had broughtitabout. Dram- 
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building, 


atization was a device used with one 
group in order to make the material realis- 
tic. At the time of my visit I met the 
reincarnation of such composers as Schu- 
bert, Beethoven, and Schumann, each 
boy and girl relating in a personal and 
vivid way some of the important events 
in the life of the person he or she had 
chosen to represent. 


PRACTICING IN HAMTRAMCK’s New CoPERNICUS JUNIOR HiaH SCHOOL 


Pupils are playing on keyboards in unison with a piano. To the left are individual sound-proof practice 
rooms, each equipped with a piano. Music rooms occupy the entire third floor of this remarkable new 


Creative activity in teaching harmony 
has been stressed so much within the last 
few years that one might infer it has been 
generally accepted, but the classes I ob- 
served where work was confined to drill 
on the figured bass, a method of long 
standing, would disprove such an assump- 
tion. In Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Los 
Angeles, where creative work is being fos- 
tered, the term “harmony” scarcely de- 
scribes the offering, for in such classes 
skill in composition is being developed. 

Some schools endeavor to train indi- 
vidual leaders and directors. In a class in 
conducting, which I observed in the tech- 
nical high school in Oakland, a young boy 
and girl conducted an orchestra with dig- 
nity, judgment, and skill rivaling many a 
professional musician. A special con- 
ductor’s class is also a part of the school 
program at Washington High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. In this school each 
home room appoints a director whose 
duty it is to train the group in singing 
songs selected by the class. On com- 
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Mencement morning when the stage is 
set for the graduates the different chor- 
uses engage in a contest. Judges are 
chosen for the event and a cup, donated 
by the parent-teacher association, is 
awarded the winning conductor. 

Class instruction in band and orchestral 
instruments is an important feature of 
Many junior high schools. Piano class 
instruction is com- 
monly confined to the 
elementary grades, 
but I heard advanced 
classes in such work 
in the senior high 
schools of Santa Mon- 
ica, Pasadena, and 
Los Angeles where 
students performed 
music of such grade 
of difficulty as the 
Bach preludes and 
some of the Beetho- 
veh sonatas ina 
musicianly way. 


No Fear for the Musical 
Future 


As counterpart of 
classes in instrumen- 
tal work, Ifound voice 
classes in Rochester, 
Cleveland, Cedar 
Rapids, Oakland, and 
Pasadena where teach- 
ers instructed stu- 
dents in the correct 
use of the singing 
voice and acquainted 
them with worth- 
while song litera- 
ture. 

A variation from glee clubs, which are 
a traditional part of music instruction, are 
a cappella choirs which are becoming 
prominent features in schools with well- 
developed offerings in music. Those I 
heard at Flint, Minneapolis, Des Moines, 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, and Pittsburgh 
showed performance ability equal to the 
best orchestras and bands which, for some 
time, have been outstanding examples of 
the excellent group response possible from 
high-school boys and girls under good 
direction. Among those which should be 
mentioned as notable examples of instru- 
mental organizations are the orchestras 
and bands in Detroit, Cleveland, Joliet, 
and Pittsburgh. To hear young people 
sing some of the Bach chorales and the 
early English madrigals and play such 
works as the Franck D-minor Symphony 
in an artistic and sincere manner are ex- 
periences not soon forgotten and give 
satisfying proof that we need not fear for 
the musical future of America if some of our 
schools can continue their present work. 
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Four Paths 


HE QUESTION ‘‘How do schools 

progress? ’”’ asked editorially in Janu- 

ary Scnoou Lirs, brought some answers. 

One, supplied by the assistant director 

of a strong education research organiza- 
tion, seemed most satisfactory: 

How do schools make progress? Educa- 
tion makes progress just the same way 
as government, business, or any other 
social enterprise does: 

(1) Inspiration—the better ideas 

which come more or less as 
‘flashes’ to many individuals. 

“(2) Trial and error—the muddling 
through of the typical worker 
in the field. 

(3) Research and experimentation— 
the systematic, controlled, and 
critical collection of data, in- 
cluding interpretation and ap- 
plication of findings. 

(4) Publicity—the dissemination of 
research findings so that the 
typical worker may eliminate or 
shorten the ‘trial and error’ 
method.” 

If these are the four paths to school 
progress, another question immediately 
arises: How are we using the four paths? 
Let us make a rough estimate. 

Inspiration.—Education gives less rec- 
ognition and encouragement to inspiration 
than invention, the arts, advertising, or 
many other professions. 

Trial and error—A boulevard, not a 


path. 
Research and experimentation.—This 
path has witnessed inereased use in 


recent years. In actual expenditure 
and purposeful coordination education 
lags behind industry considering the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the University of Light at Cleveland 
as examples. 

Publicity —Despite the faet that we 
have more than 300 edueational publica- 
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When Depression Hit the Suttons’ 


WELL REMEMBER the day when 

our father came in with a serious look 
upon his face and gave orders that the 
parlor be opened. You know in those 
days we didn’t use the parlor the way they 
do now and callitalivingroom. It was a 
sacred spot to be used only for weddings 
and funerals, or when some serious prob- 
lem demanded a family conference. 
When we were all seated there on the hair- 
cloth sofa and chairs, our father caine in 
and said, ‘‘ We’re in deep trouble. I owe 
$80,000. The crops have failed. If I 
sold everything that we have in the world 
it wouldn’t reach $50,000. We've got to 
decide right now what we can do and we’ve 
got to cut down expense. First of all, of 
coursc, the boys will have to come home 
from college.’ Then up rose my mother, 
the stalwart southern woman of a type 
familiar to history. She said deter- 
minedly, ‘‘I don’t know just what we’ll do 
to cut down, but the boys will not come 
home. They are going to have their 
chance. We have no right to take away 
their education because we haven’t man- 
aged our business right. They shall not 
suffer whatever happens.” 

That settled the matter, and then we 
began to talk over ways and means. 
Everyone of us must do our part to keep 
the boys in eollege. My part turned out 
to be the job of selling vegetables in the 


1A radio address by Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga., in the National Edu- 
cation Association Sunday night series. 


tions and 640 thriving summer schools to 
which teachers go in large numbers, the 
gap between what research knows is good 
and current school practice is as deep and 
wide as the Grand Canyon. The abyss 
between progressive education and the 
public is even more profound. 

Four paths! Three of them largely 
uncharted and uncxploited. What allur- 
ing vistas for pioneers! 


wy 
Governor Roosevelt Writes a 


Motto 


A A SMALL meeting at the National 
Education Association headquarters 
we heard the Columbia-trained dean of 
women of the University of Porto Rico 
tell how much interest Gov. Theodore 
Roosevelt took in Porto Rico schools. 
She told how on his drives through the 
country he frequently stopped at the 


near-by city. So every Saturday I used 
to take my cart and go down through the 
streets of that city selling fresh vegetables 
and fruit and eggs. Then, one Sunday, 
over to my house came my good Aunt 
Mattie in her elegant team, and she said 
to my mother, ‘‘I have come over here for 
something very important. You mustn’t 
let Willis come into town selling vegetables 
Saturdays. Why, the whole Sutton fam- 
ily will lose caste.” 

Well, now, I didn’t know I had lost any- 
thing, and I didn’t know what ‘“‘easte”’ 
was anyway, but I did know my brothers 
had to have their weekly money and I had 
to help to get it to them, so the next Satur- 
day I went into town same as usual, and I 
drove that old cart of mine right up by my 
Aunt Mattie’s house and stopped right at 
her gate and rang my bell. And I called 
out, ‘‘Onions, fresh vegetables, fresh vege- 
tables, onions and garlic, eggs, fresh eggs, 
brown eggs, speckled eggs, white eggs,” 
and so-forth, till I sold everything I had in 
the cart, and my Aunt Mattie never came 
out to tell us about losing caste again, and 
the boys got through college and so did I. 
But if it hadn’t been for my mother being 
wise enough to see that an education and 
a chauce in life is the best thing you can 
give a boy, I certainly wouldn’t be here 
to-day. And there are a lot of mothers 
and fathers just like mine who to-day will 
say as she did, ‘‘We’ve got to cut down 
expenses, but the children shal! not suffer 
for our mistakes. They shall have their 
chance in life.’’ 


rural schools. Any governor who comes 
to a school for any reason other than to 
deliver a speech is such a rare figure that 
we immediately asked him to write an 
article. 

Governor Roosevelt kindly supplied us 
with the excellent leading article in this 
issue. It was written before President 
Hoover decided that his record with one 
island warranted trusting him with 7,000 
islands that make up the Philippines. 
We wish him equal success in the Philip- 
pines and hope he will contribute at some 
future time an article on the schools of the 
Philippines. 

His first sentence makes one wish that 
the practice of hanging mottoes on walls 
were not out of date. It deserves to be 
written in large letters where all might see: 
“It is cold comfort for any child to be 
turned out on the world after his education 
has been completed, with no means of 
earning a livelihood.” 


The Question of Military Instruction 


ITH the understanding then 
that I am attempting to please 
neither the extreme internation- 


alists nor the extreme nationalists on this 
occasion but that I would have existing 
schools do the best possible work, I offer 
some observations and point out some 
possible lines of study for those especially 
interested in military education. 

We all recognize the effect of social and 
economic changes upon our institutions 
and particularly upon much of our educa- 
tional practice. War is an institution 
and as such does not escape the operation 
of these changes. It is immediately 
influenced by good highways, by new and 
rapid methods of transportation, by such 
inventions as gunpowder, the repeating 
rifle, the machine gun, rapid-fire light 
artillery, by the development of aircraft, 
and by progress in chemical science. 
There is no call for a discussion of the 
effects of any of these advances upon war 
and upon military education. Likewise, 
social changes operate to modify military 
education. The passing of kings and the 
disappearance of a separate noble class 
has changed war from a game of kings 
and a calling for one class of the popula- 
tion to a national concern. If the Great 
War established any one fact clearly it 
was that to-day a whole nation goes to 
war with another nation and that groups 
of nations engage in war with other groups 
of nations. Accordingly, men, women, 
and children of all social classes and of all 
economic conditions are involved not 
merely indirectly, as they are affected by 
taxation, food shortage, inability to 
travel, loss of friends and relatives, and 
the like, but directly. 


Everyone Goes to War 


Men are required in almost every imag- 
inable type of service. Women are asked 
to take the places of men in production. 
Children are asked to grow food supplies 
in home gardens. All are asked to save 
moncy, to furnish funds through direct 
taxes and by loans. Men are required to 
take valuable days from business and 
professional careers, and, in some cascs to 
endure risks to limb and health which may 
render the investment in preparing for 
those careers, economically valueless. 
Every risk of life itself from front-line 
fighting to spy service in enemy territory 
is asked of adults, both men and women. 
Children are expected to suffer privation 
and malnutrition that may prevent a 


By William Fohn Cooper 
United States Commissioner of Education 


wholesome and happy adulthood. Every 
individual not immediately, completely, 
and enthusiastically interested is looked 
upon as a slacker. For citizens of a dc- 
mocracy like our own, the most sacred 
rights of citizenship, such as freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, and freedom of 
assembly, must be surrendered. Even the 
previous writ of habeas corpus may be 
suspended during periods of the national 
danger. 

If I am right in thinking that war is 
passing into the stage of machinery, more 
emphasis must be placcd upon intellectual 
qualities and less upon the training of 
hand-to-hand fighters. If I am right in 
guessing that the next war will be fought 
in a very large measure with aircraft and 
poison gases, certainly this observation 


What Graduates Think 
About Military Training 


The investigation forecast by Com- 
missioner Cooper is now cornplete: 
“A Study of the Educational Value 
of Military Instruction in Universi- 
ties and Colleges,’’ by Ralph Chesney 
Bishop, Office of Education Pam- 
phlet No. 28. 


Copies will be supplied without 
charge until the free stock is ex- 
hausted. They may also be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
(5 cents.) 


Office, Washington, D.C. 


has point. This also eliminates from war 
the personal element. Certainly the per- 
sonalities of the heroes of Homer and 
Vergil are gone. And no more are there 
personal combats between kings and 
princes. Gone even are the feuds to be 
found in our own Civil War. We now 
cngage in a gigantic impersonal struggle 
of resources, specific equipment, and hu- 
man brains and ingenuity. 


Homicide, Murder, War 


To illustrate again by a concrete situa- 
tion. Not long ago I was attempting to 
explain to one of our school boys the differ- 
ence between murder and homicide. In 
attempcing to uaravel the complications 
involved in these two words because of 
varying legal definitions, 1 said that 
murder involved the killing of a particu- 
lar individual who was usually known 


to the killer and that frequently there 
existed a clear motive or reason for the 
murder, but that a homicide might involve 
no special motive of revenge or hatred 
but result from a reckless use of firearms 
or other deadly instruments, approaching 
the common meaning of manslaughter, 
which frequently results from careless- 
ness. Artillery from the beginning pre- 
sented the homicide aspect and now even 
in trench fighting the machine gun is not 
aimed at any particular individual. Both 
Jay down a kind of barrage. The other 
fellow gets in the way much as he does in 
the way of an automobile in traffic. 
Under such conditions if war is to be re- 
sorted to in the settlement of group dis- 
putes it may be assumed then that nations 
will find it impossible or inadvisable to 
attempt to maintain large fighting organ- 
izations but will maintain a few profes- 
sional soldiers to plan campaigns and 
direct the use of machinery and gases in 
actual conflict. This appears to be our 
policy in so far as we have any. 

At the present time, aside from the few 
great institutions maintained by the 
United States Government designed to 
prepare men for the profession of war, we 
find military instruction offered in a group 
of colleges cominonly called ‘‘the land- 
grant colleges.’ One of the departments 
in these colleges is devoted to military 
education. Only 3 of the 51 institutions 
of this type keep their students in uni- 
form all the time. On the campuses of 
the other 48, men are seen in uniform only 
on certain days of the week and noi all 
the men are in uniforms even on those 
days. The work is conducted in accord- 
ance with regulations laid down by the 
United States War Department. Its 
effectiveness may be measured in part by 
the fact that records of 39 of these insti- 
tutions filed with the United States Office 
of Education indicate that in the World 
War more than 25,000 of their graduates 
served as coinmissioned officers, 15 of 
whom reached the rank of major general, 
and 28 more the rank of brigadier general. 

On the college level of instruction then 
ic does appear possible to make military 
education an adjunct to civil education 
in a way to realize fully an old definition 
of education given by the puritan poet 
Milton, who said, ‘‘I call, therefore, a 
complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skil- 
fully, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war.” 

(Continued on page 138) 
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This table should be read as follows: There were 566 
high school teacher 


high school teachers in Alabama who answered inquiry No. 1 
there were 170 of them who had not taught in their present 


system last year (1929-30).” 
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school teachers were occupy 
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The Demand for and Supply of Junior 
High School Teachers 


By E. 8. Evenden 


Associate Director, National Survey of the Education of Teachers 


NE OF THE interesting educa- 
: tional developments in recent 

years has been the rapid increase 
in the number of junior high schools which 
have been organized. Some of the most 
perplexing problems in the education of 
teaehers have to do with the preparation 
of teachers for these schools. For that 
reason the National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers segregated the data on 
this group of teachers for special study 
whenever possible. 

The accompanying table gives the 
replies from 36,251 teachers in junior 
high schools in all States and the District 
of Columbia. Of these, 5,381 were ‘‘new”’ 
teachers in 1930-31. A “new” teacher 
as used in this table is one who during 
the previous ycar (1929-30) was not 
teaching in his present position. The 
alswers returned give a “mobility ratio” 
(1-6.73) of four ‘“‘new” teachers in every 
27 junior high school teachers. There 
was less shifting of positions among 
junior high school teachers than was found 
among elementary tcachers and also less 
than among high-school teachers. Ex- 
pressed in percentages the returns indicate 
that in 1930-31, 20 per cent of the ele- 
mentary teachers, 15 per cent of the 
junior high school teachers, and 20 per 
cent of the senior high school teachers 
were ‘‘new.”’ As was explained in con- 
neetion with the previously published 
tables for high-school and elementary 
teachers, the differences in the proportion 
of teachers who were ‘‘new”’ in the several 
States make very significant differences 
in the interpretation of this table. For 
example, 30 out of 100 of the junior high 
school teachers reporting from Alabama 
were ‘‘new,’’ whereas only 9 ovt of every 
100 were ‘‘new” in New York. The per- 
centages given in this table for these two 
States are based, therefore, upon 30 per cent 
of Alabama’s junior high school teachers 
and upon only 9 per cent of the total 
junior high school group for New York. 

On the basis of the answers returned, 
New York had the fewest ‘‘new”’ junior 
high school teachers per 100 and North 
Dakota with 35 in each 100 had the most. 

Demand for junior high school teachers.— 
When an analysis is made of why the 
“‘predecessors”’ of these ‘‘new” teachers 
left, it gives a picture of the causes of the 
vacancies which ‘‘demanded”’ new teach- 
ers. These demands for ‘‘new” junior 
high school teachers are of very real in- 


terest to teachers and administrators and 
particularly to those interested in prepar- 
ing to teach in junior high schools and to 
those in higher educational institutions 
who are to prepare them. 

Only 3.6 per cent of the ‘‘predecessors”’ 
of these ‘‘new”’ junior high school teach- 
ers retired or left because of illness. This 
is the same percentage that was found for 
the high school teachers and three-fifths 
of that found for the elementary group. 

Six and one-tenth per cent of the ‘‘ pred- 
ecessors’’ of these teachers entered col- 
lege. To the extent that the teachers 
who answered are typical this would mean 
that 6.1 per cent of 1-6.73 (mobility 
ratio), or 0.9 of 1 per cent, of the junior 
high school teachers left to enter colleges 
of various kinds at the close of 1929-30. 
In this connection it is interesting that in 
practically all the States which had the 
largest percentages of junior high school 
teachers going to college there were also 
high ‘‘mobility rates.” 

The percentage of ‘‘predecessors’’ who 
left to teach another school in the same 
State was only 28 for the junior high 
school teachers of the entire country. 
Corresponding per cents were 42.2 for the 
elementary teachers and 33.3 for the high- 
school teachers. Even though a smaller 
percentage of junior high school teachers 
as a total group moved to other schools 
within the same States, individual States 
varied in this respect from Alabama with 
48.8 per cent to Connecticut with 8.4 
per cent. When these are expressed in 
terms of the total State groups of junior 
high school teachers, it means that about 
15 in every 100 moved to other positions 
within Alabama and only 1 in 100 in 
Connecticut. 

Column 10 shows that a larger percent- 
age of junior high school teachers ac- 
cepted positions in other States than did 
elementary teachers. The percentages 
on this were 7.6 for all junior high school 
teachers and 3.2 for elementary teachers. 


Evidence that junior high schools were . 


increasing in size and number in 1930-31 
is given in column 18, showing the per- 
centages of new junior high school teach- 
ers holding newly created positions. This 
was 20.8 per cent of all ‘“‘new”’ teachers 
and is comparable to 8.8 per cent for ele- 
mentary teachers and 16.2 per cent for 
high-school teachers. In other words, 
approximately 20 per cent of all “new” 
junior high school teachers and 3 per cent 


of all junior high school teachers in 19380- 
31 held newly created positions. There 
was in this factor, as in all others, wide 
variation among States, which when com- 
pared with ‘‘mobility ratios” gave some 
interesting contrasts. Most of the States 
with high percentages of ‘‘new” junior 
high school teachers who held newly 
created positions also had low mobility 
ratios and are populous States with large 
cities. On the other hand, many of the 
States which had small per cents of newly 
created positions for junior high school 
teachers are more sparsely populated 
with fewer large cities. 

Supply of junior high school teachers.— 
As was also true for both elementary and 
high-school teachers, about one-third of 
the “new” junior high school teachers in 
1930-31 came from higher educational in- 
stitutions within the several States. An 
intcresting reversal occurred, however, 
between the per cents from colleges and 
universities and from normal schools and 
teachers colleges when elementary and 
junior high school teachers were compared. 
Twice as many of the ‘‘new” junior high 
school teachers were recruited from the 
colleges and universities within the States 
as from the normal schools and teachers 
colleges within the States. The situation 
was reversed for elementary teachers. 

About 1 of every 3 “new” junior high 
school teachers was drawn from other 
school systems within the same States 
and 1 in 10 from school systems in other 
States. Two-fifths of the ‘‘new”’ teachers 
in this field were therefore transfers from 
other teaching positions. 

The percentages of ‘‘new” junior high 
school teachers who were on leave of 
absence the previous year; who returned 
to teaching, having been in some other 
work; and who came from other sources 
are all significant because of their small- 
ness. 

Interesting as the percentages in these 
three tables may have proved to be, the 
reader is cautioned against attaching too 
much significance to any single per cent 
for a particular State. The purpose was 
to show the total picture of demand for 
and supply of teachers as well as eould be 
done by this analysis. It is hoped that 
questions will have been raised which 
will interest teachers and prospective 
teachers in attempting to answer them 
by means of data available in the several 
States. 
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Can Better Laws Reduce Literacy r 


AN ILLITERACY be diminished 

by improving laws on the statute 

books? This is a question many 
States are asking. While the recent cen- 
sus reveals that the United States has 
reduced illiteracy to 1.6 per cent among 
persons between 10 and 20 years of age, 
superintendents, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, clubs, and other agencies are eager to 
diminish, as far as possible, the illiteracy 
that remains. 

Citizens, legislators, and sehool adminis- 
trators working on this vital problem will 
be interested in the fact that considerable 
correlation can be shown between educa- 
tional conditions and laws for education. 

There are, of course, many social, eco- 
nomic, racial, and geographic influences 
which affect school attendance and Hter- 
aey. Popular recognition, by parents and 
children, of the value of an education is 
apparently the strongest factor in pro- 
moting school attendance. If in any 
State or community the public or school 
authorities are indifferent, the best attend- 
anee law will fail to produce adequate 
results. The type of school buildings, 
equipment, roads, transportation, health, 
and teaching, and the establishment of 
kindergartens and part-time schools are 
without doubt important factors affecting 
attendance. In addition to these in- 
fluences compulsory education laws pro- 
mote school attendance and _ literacy. 
Educational history shows also that non 
school attendance and illiteracy keep close 
company. For example, the States which 
had adopted and applied compulsory 
education laws prior to 1890 had by that 
time reduced illiteracy markedly. They 
had on the average 2.67 per cent illiteraey 
among persons between 10 and 25 years 
of age. j 

On the other hand States without such 
laws had then on the average 17.14 per 
cent of illitera¢éy within the same ages. 
Furthermore, the States having no com- 
pulsory education laws in 1890, but which 
adopted them prior to 1920, had by the 
aid of such laws suececded in reducing 
illiteracy of persons between 10 and 25 
years of age from 17.14 per cent in 1890 
to 5.2 per cent in 1920. 


Some Communities Have Complex Problems 


During the last 13 ycars all States have 
been operating compulsory cducation 
systems. This is sufficient time to permit 
some estimate of their influence and the 
type of laws which produee best results. 
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By Ward W. Keesecker 


Specialist in School Legislation, Office of Education 


Obviously some laws in themselves are 
better than others; also nonattendance 
problems are more complex and different 
in some communities than in others. 
The greatest need for a good attendance 
law is where nonattendance and illiteracy 
are greatest and most diffieult to solve. 
The 1930 census reveals three signifi- 
cant facts showing the relation of illiteracy 
and school attendance to legislation: (1) 
That the 10 States which ranked lowest 
in the per cent of literacy of persons 
between 10 and 20 years of age had, 
apparently, less rigid and less definite 
compulsory school attendance laws in 
1928 (when these laws were last analyzed 
for all States); (2) that these 10 States 
also ranked far below the average per 
ecnt in school attendance; and (3) that 
the 2 States which ranked lowest in per 
cent of literacy of persons within the 
stated ages are also the same 2 States 
which had, apparently, the weakest laws. 


Illiteracy Chiefly Affected by Racial Differences 


It is obvious from the tables given here 
that illiteracy is chiefly affected by racial 
differences. On the other hand (eliminat- 
ing the racial element) it is apparent that 
9 of the 10 States shown in Table 1 have 
also an unusually high rate of illiteracy 
among the native white population be- 
tween 10 and 20 years of age. 


TaBLE 1.—School attendance and illiteracy 
in 10 States having less than 10 of the 20 
provisions generally found 1n compulsory 
education laws 
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1 The high percentage of illiteraey among the Indian 
and Mexican population in Arizona is not included in 
columns 5 and 6. 

Out of 20 legal provisions gencrally 
found in eompulsory education laws the 


10 States appearing in Table 1 had fewer 
than 10 of such provisions. Following 
are some of the omissions or weaknesses 
of the laws in these States (as they ap- 
parently existed in 1928): 

Eight States did not definitely define 
truancy; 8 did not specifically require 
teachers or principals to report truancies 
immediately; 9 did not provide penaltics 
for teachers and principals upon their 
failure to report truancies; none specifi- 
cally required attendance officers to act 
immediately upon truancy cases reported 
to them; none provided penalties for 
attendance officers upon their failure to 
act; 8 of them did not scem to prescribe 
eonditions under which truancy officers 
may arrest truants, or to specifically vest 
this power in such officers; S of these 
States seemed to allow exemptions from 
school attendance on account of distance 
from school; 6 did not provide who shall 
grant exemptions; 5 allowed labor permits 
without any definite educational require- 
ments; 1 required mere ability to read and 
write; and 1 required only a fourth-grade 
education; 5 did net require attendance 
until 8 years of age; 5 did not require 
attendance after 14 years of age; 6 required 
less than 50 months’ total school at- 
tendance. These States did not require, 
on an average, more than 36 months of 
total school attendance. 

The 9 States which had 14 or more of 
the 20 provisions generally found in com- 
pulsory education laws have the following 
types of provisions: Four States definitely 
define truancy; 6 specifically require 
teachers and principals to report truancy 
immediately; 6 provide penalties for 
teachers and principals upen their failure 
to report truancies; 7 provide penalties 
for truancy officers upon their failure to 
act immediately upon truancy cases re- 
ported to them; 5 provide penalties for 
truancy officers upon their failure to act 
upon truancy cases; 7 specifically vest 
attendance officers with power to arrest 
truants; 6 permit no exemptions on ac- 
count of distance; 7 prescribe who shall 
grant exemptions; 7 require completion 
of the seventh grade or more for labor 
permits; all require attendance at 7 
years of age; 8 require attendance until 
16 or more vears of age; 6 require attend- 
ance for 9 or more sehool terms; 7 re- 
quire 72 or more mouths of total school 
attendance. These States require an ave- 
rage of more than 75 months’ total school 
attendance. 
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TaBLE 2.—School attendance and illiteracy 
in the nine States having 14 or more of 20 
provisions generally found in compulsory 
education laws 
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It is axiomatic that a law requiring 
attendance from 7 to 18 years of age will 
secure attendance over a longer period of 
youth than one requiring attendance from 
8 to 14; that a sehool term of 9 months 
will secure more annual attendance than 
one of 6 months; and that a law requiring 
an eighth-grade education before labor 
permits can be issued will secure inore 
attendance than one requiring only a 
fifth-grade education or none at all. It 
is also obvious that better enforcement 
would naturally follow a law requiring 
that truancies be reported immediately, 
or within 24 hours, than one requiring 
that they be reported weekly. It is plain 
that a law with a penalty provision for 
neglect of duty by teachers and attend- 
ance officers is likely to be more effective 
than one without such provision; and that 
a law which defines truancy is likely to 
obtain a more satisfactory court judgment 
than one without such definition. 

Compulsory education laws which re- 
quire school attendance of children 6 
years of age have been in operation for 
many years; this is also true of laws re- 
quiring attendance until 18 years of age. 
Results show that children 6 years of age 
make good progress in school, but under 
the laws of approximately one-half of the 
States they are not required to attend 
school until 8 years of age. Children who 
stay out of school until they reach the age 
of 8 are considerably handicapped when 
they start. Their retarded educational 
developinent tends to promote an attitude 
of embarrassment, a dislike for school, 
truancy, and early withdrawal. Thus 
permissive nonattendance during the 
years from 6 to 8 tends to defeat the very 
aim of the compulsory education law. 

The test of efficiency of any compulsory 
education system may be fairly shown by 


the answers to two questions which are: 
First, what per cent of the total school 
population does it get into school or other- 
wise reach? Second, how well does it 
keep pupils in school? Generally speak- 
ing, the school attendance law which 
scores satisfactorily on these two questions 
is a satisfactory law. 
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Drawing by Robert G. Eckel, Boys’ Technical High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


An entertaining aceount of early Amer- 
iean spellers appears in the Michigan 
Educetion Journal for January. F. W. 
Frostic, superintendent of schools at 
Wyandotte, deseribes the eontents and 
make-up of some of the oldest spelling 
books, and points out that Noah Webster 
holds the ‘‘all-time all-American” reeord 
as a textbook writer. At the age of 24 
he published a spelling book that was the 
standard for more than 50 years and of 
whieh 70,000,000 copies have been sold. 
Several reproductions of peges of the old 
spellers illustrate the article. ® % & 
A new quarterly has just appeared. The 
American Scholar, suecessor to the Phi 
Beta Keppa Key, appeared in January. 
The editor describing the function of the 
periodical states that it “will be devoted 
to general scholarship, will present 
articles which will appeal to persons who 
have gencral intellectual interests, per- 
haps as supplementary to technical or 
academic interests.” & & A 
eomplete list of junior colleges within the 
United States :nd in foreign countries 
appears in the Junior College Journal for 
January. The compiler is Doak S. 
Campbell, seeretary of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. The list is 
arranged by States and gives location, 
name of presiding officcr, date established 
enrollment, and tuition. & & & 
In the Journal of Social Hygiene for 
February, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, discusses ‘‘Self- 
management the basis of eitizenship.” 
He gives excellent adviee to those young 
people who ‘pose as rather devilish in 
order to show peonle that they have 
grown up and are quite worldly.” 
& & w& Several articles on the sub- 
ject “The visiting teacher’ appear in 
Understanding the Child for January. 
“The history of the movement,” ‘The 
visiting teacher in America to-day,” 
“The visiting teacher in Massachusetts,” 
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“How the visiting tescher inay help the 
classroom teacher,’ and ‘A day with 
the visiting teacher’ are titles which 
show the scope of the articles. & & &» 
A “summary of investigations of extra- 
curriculum activities of 1930,” beginning 
in the School Review for February, con- 
tains an annotated bibliography of 91 
references on the subject. The author, 
Paul W. Terry, of the University of Ala- 
bama, promises a summary to follow. 
& & & Adelbert M. Jakeman fec- 
ulty advisor of the Westfield High School 
Herald, writes on the ‘‘ Advertising value 
of the school newspsper”’ in the Massa- 
ehusetts Teacher for February. He points 
out 10 ways in which the school may profit 
by the publicity afforded by e good school 
paper. 2 & & An interesting pro- 
spectus of “Summer sehools of Spanish 
in the Americas’”’ appears in the Bulletin 
of the Pan Ameriean Union for February. 
There is a short account, illustrated with 
exeellent pictures, of the summer sessions 
at Mexico City, at the University of 
Guatemala, et Lima, and in Porto Rico. 
& & & Much is being written on 
the wise use of leisure. In Recreation for 
February, Maria Lambin Rogers discusses 
“The development of personality through 
leisure.” While she offers no solution of 
the problem of leisure time, she does indi- 
cate some experiments which seem to he 
contributing to that solution. #* % 
Many of the State edueational journals 
for February have devoted much sp°ce to 
the George Washington Bicentennial Cele- 
bration. Historical and biographical 
artieles, poems, illustrative material, and 
excellent suggestions for working out 
programs have appeared. One—The 
Idaho Journal of Education—gave the 
words and music of the song written by 
George M. Cohan. & %& & A new 
periodieal called Education law and Ad- 
ministration issued its first number in 
January. Its purpose is to serve ‘fas an 
organ of research and a clearing-house of 
eurrent information on the legal aspects of 
educational administration.’ Editor: 
M. M. Chambers, Teachers College, 
Kansas City, Mo. & o& & Harold 
J. Laski critically surveys the institution 
of “The American eollege president” in 
Harpers for February. He takes for his 
thesis the simple statement that the 
‘university president of the Ameriean 
type is an undesirable feature in academic 
life’ & & & A list of the bills 
pending in Congress which are of special 
interest to educators is given in Educs- 
tional Record for January. The number 
of the bill is given, also its title, the name 
of the Member by whom it was introdueed 
the eomimittee to which it was referred 
and a brief outline of its contents. 
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Making Activities Serve the Child 


By Ruby M. Adams, Elementary Supervisor, and Charles J. Dalthorp, Superintendent of Schools, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


XCEPT WHERE the work-study- 
play or platoon schools have been es- 
tablished, the development of extra curric- 
lar programs has not been so rapid or pro- 
nounced in the clementary schools as in 
the secondary schools and colleges. 
Aberdeen, 8. Dak., made a thorough 
survey and analysis of the daily activities 
of every child in its elementary schools in 
the fall of 1929. The survey revealed 
that humerous school practices were con- 
tributing either directly or indirectly to 
the establishment of many undesirable 
habits and traits of character. Groups of 
children were coming to school an hour 
before the time sect for the opening of 
school in the morning for special instruc- 
tion in group piano, and stringed or wind 
instruments. Special groups were re- 
inaining after the close of school in the 
afternoon for chorus work, team games, 
dramatic rehearsals, and other special ac- 
tivities. Still other groups were reporting 
to the churches, Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
headquarters, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and other similar centers for 
after-school religious, recreational, and 
citizenship activities. 


Some Children Under Strain 


Some children were engaging in as many 
as six different activities, while others were 
neither interested nor participating in 
any activity. Children engaging in many 
activities were often found to be under a 
continuous mental and physical strain, 
and in most instances were not carrying 
all of their outside activitics creditably. 
A large percentage of the children over- 
burdened with outside activities were not 
doing satisfactory work in the class- 
room. Children not participating in any 
activities were losing opportunities for the 
development of initiative, resourcefulness, 
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cooperation, leadership, social ease, and 
enriched background. A great number of 
the nonparticipating children were passive 
in their attitudes toward school. 

The results of the survey showed clearly 
chat a better integrated day and a better 
balance of activities for elementary chil- 
dren were immediate necessitics. A plan 
was devised for providing two periods a 
week of 40 minutes each for children in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades to be de- 
voted to desirable activities during school 
time. At the times set aside for group ac- 
tivities, pupils assembled in regular class- 
rooms with one of the regular teachers 
serving as the activity director. Activi- 
ties organized in the various schools in- 
cluded boys’ chorus, girls’ chorus, mixed 
chorus, science, dramatics, cooking, art, 
construction, group piano, poetry, gar- 
dening, orchestra, and band. ‘Teachers 
selected the activity group they wished to 
direct on the basis of personal interest in 
the activity or special qualifications. Ac- 
tivities i group piano, stringed and wind 
instrument instruction, band, and orches- 
tra were directed by the special teachers 
of that work who came to each clementary 
school on the club days. 

Aberdeen has seven elementary schools 
(grades, kindergarten to sixth) which 
made it necessary to carefully dovetail 
schedules for visits of special teachers in 
piano, stringed and wind instruments to 
the various buildings. Each child was 
permitted to select two activities. Group- 
ings were made on the basis of interests 
rather than upon age or grade levels. 

The activities and interests have been 
varied in the groups in the different 
schools. The science groups have claimed 
the largest enrollments. One science 
group has been interested in the per- 
forming of simple experiments, another 


group has made entertaining studies of 
plant and animal life. These groups have 
prepared balanced aquaria, built and 
equipped bird-feeding stations, and have 
carried out a nutrition unit by using two 
groups of white rats. A study of weather 
and the work of the weather bureau, an 
astronomy unit, and a school garden have 
developed in other science groups. Pup- 
pet shows, shadow plays, and dramatiza- 
tion of stories read or written by the 
children have been given by the dramatic 
groups. Experimentation with clay model- 
ing, soap carving, water-color work, and 
oil paints have interested the art groups. 
This year the chorus groups rchearsed 
Humperdinck’s opera, Hansel and Gretel. 
The art groups painted the scenery for 
the production. Dramatics, chorus, or- 
chestra, and similar groups gave oc- 
casional assembly programs to which all 
other groups were invited. 

Two years of work with group-aetivity 
periods have created many problems and 
necessitated many changes. Possibilities 
for growth and improvement in the 
program are unlimited. In the short 
time the plan has been in operation, many 
desirable results have been secured. A 
better integrated day has been developed. 
Better opportunities have been provided 
for children to engage in desirable activi- 
ties that can not be provided in the class- 
room. 

The plan has also given opportunities 
to children who have no contacts for 
training of this type outside the school; 
it has created a more wholesome interest 
in classroom work; it has provided more 
fully for the social, physical, and emotional 
needs of the child; the extra load of many 
pupils has been lightened; the work of 
outside organizations has been made more 
meaningful. 
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The Schools of Porto Rico 


(Continued from page 122) 


others in the island a lecture for parents 
once a week. These lectures are delivered 
by the health officer of the district, the 
agricultural agent, the social worker, or 
some similar person, and deal with matters 
of practical interest. We also try to have 
moving-picture films where we can. We 
use the schools as centers through which 
to disseminate all types of knowledge 
from health to questions of market 
conditions. 

Besides this, we are trying to make of 
some of our schools social centers for their 
communities. We hold fairs and dances 
at them, and exhibit there the vegetables 
raised in the school gardens, and handi- 
work of the children. 

One of the most important means 
whereby, we believe, we can accomplish 
our ends in this endeavor is through the 
radio. At the present moment we have a 
broadcasting system run by the Inter- 
national Telegraph & Telephone Co., 
which is woefully inadequate and has been 
allowed to get into such a condition 
through lack of funds that its equipment 
is incapable of consecutive or dependable 
use. We therefore approached the depart- 
ments in Washington with the idea of 
obtaining aid in the establishment of an 
insular broadcasting station, and have 
been able to arrange with the Navy 
Department for a station to be run in 
conjunction with the naval radio station 
at Cayey, which will reduce the cost of 
maintenance to practically nothing. It 
will be necessary for us to obtain congres- 
sional action for funds for the original 
construction, but we hope that this 
money will be made available for use 
during the coming session. 


Plan to Use Radios in Schools 


That, however, is but half the battle. 
The transmitting station is of no value 
unless we have receiving sets. We wish 
ultimately to put a receiving set in every 
one of our schools. Such a procedure, par- 
ticularly in the rural schools, would be of 
enormous value. First, of course, we could 
use it for lectures delivered during school 
time in the same fashion that it is uscd in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. Second, and 
even more important, it could be used for 
evening programs. 

The vast majority of our rural schools 
are situated in the hill country. As in 
the mountains of Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, practically no means exist for 
social contact. When night falls, the poor 
people return to their little houses, where 
inadequate light practically prohibits all 
recreation or study. If we are able to in- 
stall radios in the schools and arrange 
proper programs, we can draw the vast 


majority of the local population to the 
schools. We plan to have programs de- 
livered once a week, or oftener, from San 
Juan. They would comprise reasonably 
short lectures on practical subjects, de- 
livered by the best authorities on the 
island. In addition, we would try to have 
them not merely educational but recrea- 
tional as well, and would arrange for band 
concerts, singing, and other entertain- 
ment. Due to the extreme poverty and 
inaccessibility of many of our rural dis- 
tricts, the ordinary means of transmitting 
information, such as the newspapers, are 
practically entirely absent. We would 
therefore have a brief summary of topics 
of the day. 


A Source of Spanish Teachers for United States 


Roughly, that comprises our plans for 
the utilization of radio. The difficulty 
that confronts us now is securing the 
money wherewith to buy receiving sets. 
We have not the resources at hand our- 
selves. With this end in view, we have 
placed before the Carnegie Corporation a 
request for $50,000. Though this sum 
would not purchase sufficient radios to 
equip the schools, it would give us money 
wherewith to start to equip the most iso- 
lated and poorest. Once that was done 
and the programs established, the proba- 
bilities are that the remaining communities 
would somehow find means for providing 
for themselves. 

A radio broadcasting station such as 
outlined would have a very distinct value 
from the standpoint of contacts between 
North and South America. Matters of 
interest to Latin America would be trans- 
mitted from Porto Rico, and in addition 
the radio could be used for the transmis- 
sion of advertising programs in Spanish 
to South and Central American countries. 
Right now Santo Domingo listens to our 
lectures on agriculture. It could play an 
important part in the ultimate program 
of mutual understanding and sympathy 
which must be cultivated between North 
and South America. 

There ought to be a closer connection 
between our schools in Porto Rico and 
those on the continent. There are many 
ways in which a mutual benefit might be 
derived. One way in which we can con- 
tribute notably is through furnishing 
Spanish teachers. Unquestionably the 
language most valuable to the avcrage 
American in the future is Spanish. Our 
interests are going to be more closely 
intertwined as the years pass with the 
countries that lie south of the Rio Grande. 
Here in Porto Rico are American citizens 
of Spanish blood and tradition, speaking 
both English and Spanish, speaking the 
latter with the love of people born to the 
tongue. They can perform a tremendous 
service to education in the continental 
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United States if they are given a chance, 
for they can teach not merely the bare 
bones of the language but the spirit of 
Spanish thought as well. 
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President Hoover on School 
Expenditures 


Tue Wuite Hovss, 
Washington, February 25, 1982. 
My Dear Doctor Porter: 

I congratulate the department of sup- 
erintendence of the National Education 
Association most cordially upon the suc- 
cess of its conference just closing in Wash- 
ington; and the Nation upon the inspira- 
tion in the high service of education that 
flows out to the country from its delibera- 
tions. 

These serve again to remind our people 
that, however the national economy may 
vary or whatever fiscal adjustments may 
need to be made, the very first obligation 
upon the national resources is the undi- 
minished financial support of the public 
schools. We can not afford to lose any 
ground in education. That is neither 
economy nor good government. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 
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Syracuse Has All-Sports 
Program 


Syracuse University has inaugurated an 
intramural sports program which is very 
popular. Horseshoe pitching is becoming 
“collegiate” and ‘‘touch”’ football is tak- 
ing its place with golf, basketball, hand- 
ball, and mountain climbing. Thirty-five 
teams were entered in a recent ‘“‘touch,”’ 
football tournament. Seventy-eight teams 
and almost a thousand students are taking 
part in the basketball competition now 
under way. Bowling, swimming, and 
tennis are included in the program as in- 
struction for wise use of leisure time after 
graduation. Graduate students, training 
to become high-school physical education 
instructors, aid in directing this intra- 
mural sports program. 


Ay 


An institute of adult education will be 
held in Spokane, Wash., Apr. 6, 7, and 8, 
1932, under the auspices of the Inland 
Empire Education Association, an organi- 
zation which draws its membership from 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. The institute will be conducted in 
round tables, discussion groups from the 
various agencies of formal and informal 
adult education whose leaders, national 
and local, will be in attendance. 
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Helps For Classes Studying Latin America 


OME VERY praetieal helps for 

teaehers who plan to turn the atteition 
of their elasses to Latium America have 
been prepared by the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 

These materials have been prepared 
espeeially to aid sehools in observing Pan 
Ameriean Day, April 14, whieh will be 
proelaimed offieially this year for the 
SEGUE Sutil The excellent program sug- 
gestionsreferenees and other information 
eompiled by the Pan Ameriean Union 
authorities, can, however, be used at any 
time of the year when students study our 
neighbors to the south. 


Pageants and Projects 


“Pan Ameriea’”’ is a historical pageant 
written by Grace H. Swift, ineluding 
seenes of aboriginal eivilizations, immi- 
gration of Europeans to the New World, 
Bolivar’s work, Monroe reading his doe- 
trine, and a conferenee of all the Pan 
Aieriean States. 

Pan Ameriea’s Reception is a Pan 
Aineriean Day pageant given last year by 
the Raymond Sehool, Washington, D. C. 
It emphasizes the products which the 
countries produce. ; 

Christ of the Andes is a description of a 
projeet worked out by a sixth-grade elass 
under the direetion of Eleanor Holston, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Miss Mary Wilhehnine Williams, of 
Goueher College, has prepared an Outline 
for Incidental Study of Latin-Ameriean 
History that will be useful in the high 
school. 


Clubs, Music, and Pisual Aids 


The Pan Ameriean Union ean also sup- 
ply suggestions for the development of 
Pan Ameriean elubs in high sehools. They 
will put persons interested in touch with 
organizations in this field. 

Schools in seareh of Spanish musie will 
want the list giving Spanish and Latin 
Ameriean songs, textbooks eontaining 
songs, and publishers handling Spanish 
musie. ; 

Visual aids have not been forgotten. 
The Pan American Union has prepared a 
roster of agencies through whieli seliools 
cuu seeure slides and films on Latin Amer- 
ican subjeets and a list of companies 
selling flags of Pan American eountries 
aud another list of sourees of other in- 
formation, tourist folders, and pamphlets 
eoncerned with Latin Ameriea. 


Reference Books Listed 


Three types of referenees have been 
prepared by the Pan American authorities: 
First, an extensive bibliography on Pan 
Ameriean topies for high sehools; seeond, 
a list of juvenile books on Latin Ameriea; 
third, a list of the many excellent paimn- 


phlets and reprints available from the Pan 
Ameriean Union at sinall eost. 

Every sehool library would be distinetly 
rieher by having on file the illustrated 
series on Pan Ameriean nations, eities, and 
produets that are sold by the Union, at 5 
cents per eopy. These inelude booklets 
on 21 eountries and produets usually 
studied in sehool, sueh as asphalt, bananas, 
chiele, ehoeolate, coeoa, eoffee, copper, 
nitrates, rubber, and sugar. 

Three larger publieations available are 
Secing South America, 224 pages, 70 illus- 
trations, 25 eents; Seeing the Latin Re- 
publics of North Ameriea, 185 pages, 73 
illustrations, 25 eeuts; and Ports and 
Harbors of South Ameriea, 200 pages, 
100 illustrations, 25 eents. 


an. <n 
On the Air 


Some good radio programs in 
prospect 


For the School 


Pan Ameriean Day program, April 
14. Address by Vice President 
Curtis; Latin-Ameriean musie by 
the United States Army Band: 2.30- 
3.30 p.m. (E. 8. T.). 


For the Home 


Eight voeational guidanee pro- 
grams to help boys and girls ehoose 
their life work: 7-7.30 p.m. (E. 8. T.) 
on Sundays. 


A new series on The Sehool and 
Present-day Problems, direeted by 
Miss Florenee Hale, president of the 

| National Edueation Assoeiation: 
| 6.30-7 p. m., Sundays. 


Wateh your loeal newspapers for 
further announeements. 


The paekets available to schools free 
(one paeket per school) eontain only the 
pageant, project, referenee, and visual aid 
material, not the pamphlets listed with a 
priee. But in addition tle paekets eon- 
tain some useful textual material in mim- 
eograph form: Washington and the 
Emancipation of the Amerieas; Joaquin 
Miller’s Columbus; and Simon Bolivar: 
A Brief Biography. 

To obtain these free paekets address 
the Edueational Division, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. Beeause of the 
limited supply, distribution is restrieted 
to one paeket per sehool. 


Ww 


The Chilean Ministry of Publie Eduea- 
tion recently issued a deeree approving a 
regulation establishing an edueational 
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motion-pieture serviee. All theaters in 
Chile will be eompelled to show a film on 
some educational subjeet with each pro- 


gram. 
wy 


American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard-of- 
Hearing 


MONG the various netional educa 

tion organizations loeated in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the Ameriean Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
(Ine.), created and maintained to assist 
and eneourage all legitimate aetivities for 
the benefit of the deaf and the prrtially 
deaf. 

This organization carries out its fune- 
tions in several ways. It publishes 
monthly The Auditory Outlook, whieh 
reports matters of interest in eonnection 
with work for the hard-of-hearing. It 
publishes eight bulletins a year, each de- 
voted to one partieular phase of the prob- 
lem. In eddition, other helpful artieles 
appear from time to time in educational 
periodicals. The federation aets as a 
clearing house of information for more 
than 90 State and local associations in the 
United States whieh work forthe benefit 
of those with impaired hearing. It rlso 
helps to organize new soeieties in sections 
where none exist. 

The federation and its work are indorsed 
by the leading medieal soeieties. School 
authorities wanting advice on any mat- 
ters relative to the testing of hearing and 
approved handling of hard-of-hearing ehil- 
dren in their sehools may apply to the 
secretery of the federation, 1601 Thirty- 
fifth Street NW., Washington, D. C.— 
A. C. Monanan. 


Question of Military Instruction 
(Continued from page 131) 


This kind of military edueation proved 
to be of great serviee to the Republie in 
time of danger. Did it have any bearing 
on getting us into the war? No sueh 
charge has been made so far as I ean dis- 
eover. Does it tend to make men eager 
for aetual warfare? It has been asserted 
by antimilitarists that it does, but I can 
find no faets to substantiate the eharge. 
In an effort to answer this question, at 
least in part, the Office of Edueation is 
eooperating with a eommittee in attempt- 
ing to ascertain from reeent graduaces 
who had been enrolled in the Reserve 
Offieers’ Training Corps in many of our 
eolleges their frank opinion of the weak- 
nesses and strong points in the military 
eourses whieh they took and the useful- 
ness, if any, of these courses in civil life. 
I hope that this may be only one of several 
investigations designed to remove this 
issue from the realm of mere opinion to a 
discussion of the aetual faets involved. 


Marcu, 1932 
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New Government Publications 
Useful to Teachers 


Drawing by Charles Sazoma, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Instructor, R. E. Cote. 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


The publications listed may be purcliased from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. 
should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. 


may be sent at sender’s risk. 


Cocoa in the Ivory Coast. 1931. 36 p., 
illus. (Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Trade Promotion 
Series No. 125.) 15¢. 


Development and present status of the cocoa in- 
dustry in the Ivory Coast—one of the eight colonies 
comprising French West Africa. Labor supply, land 
tenure, the harvesting, preparation, and transportation 
of cocoa, and the commercial position of the industry 
are also discussed. (Geography; Economics; Com- 
merce.) 


The Farm Garden. 1931. 68 p., illus. 
(Department of Agriculture, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1673.) 10¢. 


Geueral information on soil, fertilizers, soil prepara- 
tion, plan and arrangements, seed supply, starting 
early plants, transplanting, cultivation, irrigation, 
canning, and storing, cte. (School gardening; Biology; 
Botany.) 


French Chemical Industry and Trade in 
1930. 25 p. (Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 781.) 10¢. 


One of a series of reports on the chemical industries 
ofthe major European producing countries. Bulletins 
of the series have already been issued on the chemical 
industry and trade of Germany, Czechoslovakia, Haly, 
Poland, Great Britain, Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, Portugal; and Switzerland. (Economics: 
Chemistry.) 


Influence of Weather on Crops: 1900- 
1930. 246 p. (Department of Ag- 
riculture, Miscellaneous publication 
No. 118.) 40¢. 


A selected and annotated bibliography. 
ture; Library science.) 


(Agricul- 


Price Lists. Weather, Astronomy, and 
Meteorology, No. 48; Mines—Ex- 
plosives, fucl, gas, gasoline, petrole- 
um, No. 58. Free. 


Mineral Resources, 1930. Pt. 1. Vana- 
dium, uranium, and radium, pp. 
133-150, 5¢; Bauxite and aluminum, 
pp. 151-178, 5¢; Silver, copper, lead, 
and zine in the Central States, pp. 
209-242. 10¢; Secondary metals, pp. 
333-354, 5¢. Pt. 2. Pennsylvania 
anthracite, 44 p., 10¢; Magnesium 
and its compounds, pp. 181-2038, 5¢; 
Asphalt and related bitumens, pp. 
205-246, 10¢; Slate, pp. 277-290, 5¢. 
(Mineralogy; Geology; Economics; 
Geography.) 


Remittances 
Curreney 


Let’s Know Some Trees. 1931. 38 p., 
illus. (Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Cireular No. 31.)  5¢. 


Brief descriptions of the principal California trees— 
Pines, firs, cedars, sequoias and other California cone- 
bearers, oaks, willows, poplars, maples, alders, etc. 
(Forestry; Nature study; Geography.) 


Porto Rico—What it Produces and What 
it Buys. 1932. 61 p. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 785.) 
10¢. 

Climate, Health Conditions, school enrollment, 
language, government, puhlic finance, transportation 
and communication, labor supply and demand, power 
utilization, advertising, the industries, and com- 
modity markets of Porto Rico—United States’ fourth 
best customer in Latin America. (Geography; Eco- 
nomies; Commerce; Civics.) 


Credit and Payment Terms in Foreigu 


Countries. 103 pp. (Bureau of 
Forcign aud Domestic Commerce, 
Trade Promotion Series No. 123.) 
20¢. 


Sets forth the methods of payment usual iu each of 
tho foreign countries and terms usual in the granting 
of eredit, in order to emphasize the differences in respect 
to various countries and localities, and in respect to 
the purpose of different commodities. (Geography; 
Commierce; Economics.) 
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Courtesy Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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Tusects Injurious to Agriculture in Japan. 
115 pp., fold. map. (Departinent of 
Agriculture Circular No. 168.)  20¢. 

A discussion of deciduous-fruit insects, as well as 
insects to he found in miscellaneous tropical and suh- 
tropical fruit, field-crops, cotton and tobacco, truck- 
crops, tea, forests, and stored-grain. (Entomology; 

Commierce; Geography.) 

Reports to the President of the United 
States Tariff Commission: No. 21, 
Cheese, 18 pp., 5¢; No. 22, Olive 
Oil, 20 pp., 10¢; No. 23, Iron in 
Pigs and Iron Kentledge, 19 pp., 
10¢; No. 25, Dricd Egg Products, 17 
pp., 5¢. (Home economics; Foreign 
trade; Geography.) 

Subject Index of United States Tariff 
Commission Publications, Revised 
September, 1931. 36 pp. 10¢. 
(Librarians.) 


Present status of the British and coal 
industry. 1931. 19 pp. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 764.) 
10¢. 

The economic importance of the coal iudustry is set 
forth as well as postwar economic difficulties, the 
present rationalization plans, and the working of the 
new plans. (Economics, geography.) 

Suggestions for the improvement of old 
bank dairy barus. 1931. 35 pp., 
illus. (Department of Agriculture, Cir- 
cular No. 166.)  10¢. 


Suggested improvements for old harns as to light, 
ventilation, stalls, and equipment, as well as suggestions 


for new barn construction. (Agriculture; Manual 
training.) 
Architectural Acoustics. 1931. 8 p. 


(Bureau of Standards, Circular of the 
Bureau of Standards, No. 396.)  5¢. 


Historical origin of architectural acoustics, usual de- 
fects of auditoriums—Ecbo, dead spots and sound foci, 
reverheration—caleulation of the reverberation time, 
and planning an anditorinm. (School architecture; 
Music.) 


NATIVES REMOVING Cocoa BEANS From THEIR Pops 


One of numerous illustrations appearing in ‘‘Cocoa in the Ivory Coast,’’ a publication of the 
Bureau of Forcign and Domestic Commerce known as Trade Promotion Serics No. 125 which is 
available fron the Superintendent of Documents at 15 cents per copy. 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. They are 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, 1ts Territories, 
and in foreign countries. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 


1. ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 


Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 


charge): 
Consultants— 
James F. Rogers, specialist in health education. 


Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education, 


David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 
Ben W, Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 
John H. McNeely, research assistant. 
Ella B. Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant. 


(b) American School Systems— 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 


Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 


ten-primary education. ; 
Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. 


Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 


curriculum. : 
Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. , 
Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation, 


Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary 


education. 


(c) Foreign Schoo! Systerms— 
James F. Abel, chief, 


Alina M. Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- 


tion. 


Severin K. Turosienski, associate specialist in foreign educa- 


tion, 


Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. 


(d) Special Problems— 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. 


Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional 


children, 


Beatrice McLeod, senior specialist in education of physi- 


cally handicapped children, 


Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. 


Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of Negroes. 


Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision, 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge)—Continued. 
(e) Statistical— 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician, 
David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 
3. EDITORIAL: 
William D. Boutwell, chief. 
John H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. 
Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant, 
4. LIBRARY: 
Sabra W. Vought, chief. 
Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 
Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 
Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 
5. SERVICE: 
Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 
Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
Florence C, Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in home education. 
Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 
6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 
Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
Education. 
Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 
Edward S&S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers. 
Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 
Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 
Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 
Eugene S. Lawler, senior specialist in school finance. 
Timon Covert, coordinator. 


FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 


shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 
foreign money, smooth or defuced coins not accepted. 


II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 


acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 


III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances 
with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 


IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 


received. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $/ for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in bulk to 
one address at 35 cents a year each. 


Subscribers in foreign countries which do not recognize the moiling fronk of the 
United Stotes should odd 25 cents to the subscription price to poy the cost of postage. 
Remillances fo the Superintendent of Documents should be mode by postal money 
order, express order, coupons, or check, Currency moy be sent al sender's risk. 


ITD oF 


AN ILLUSTRATED CHART, 16” x 1245”, OF THE ACTIV- 
ITIES OF THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 


Please send me chart entitled A FEDERAL UNIVERSITY 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Address 
Mail this coupon 


RECENT 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


BULLETINS 


1931 No. 15. Scholarships and fellowships. 
Ella B. Ratcliffe 


1931 No. 17. Bibliography on education of the 
Negro. Ambrose Caliver 


1931 No. 18. Certain State programs for the 
improvement of rural school instruction. 
Annie Reynolds 


1931 No. 19. Circular letters as a supervisory 
agency. Jessie M. Parker 


1931 No. 20. Biennial Survey of Education, 
1928-1930. 
Vol. I 


Chapter V. Commercial education. 
J. O. Malott 


Chapter VI. Homemaking education. 
Emelmes, Whitcomb: .....2....:.--: 
Vol. I 


Chapter V. Statistics of teachers colleges 
and normal schools 


Chapter VII. Statistics of private high 
schools and academies 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


No. 4. Education of women. Martha R. 
McCabe. (Free upon application to the 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.) 


LEAFLETS 


No. 17. Music. (Guidance) Walter J.Greenleaf 5c 


No. 41. Report cards for kindergarten and 
elementary grades. Rowna Hansen ge 


PAMPHLETS 


No. 24. Salaries in land-grant universities and 
colleges. John H. McNeely 


Order the above publications from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D.C. 


A Unique Sourcebook 
of Economic Data on 
Foreign Countries 


(In studying the economic life of any region the 
value of current data on its industry and trade is 
obvious. 


(Volume II of the official COMMERCE YEAR- 
BOOK just issued by the Department of Commerce 
contains the latest available economic information on 
78 foreign countries, affording a unique and unex- 
celled supplement for school textbooks. 


(For each of the countries included, facts and figures 
are presented on— 


Area and population 
Agriculture and industry 
Banking and finance 

Exports and imports 

Trade with the United States 
Labor conditions 
Transportation 


(Comparative world statistics covering major subjects 
are presented for the various countries side by side. 


The most comprehensive compilation 
of its kind in a single volume 
Obtainable from branch offices of tne Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, located in the larger cities, or 
from Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C, 


““Trees are the Nurses of Rivers at Birth’’ 


Courtesy Forest Service 


LET US CONSIDER OUR TREES 
: 
fh 


Lessons suggestive of field and classroom exercises and correlated study especially useful to 
teachers of NATURE STUDY, GEOGRAPHY, GENERAL SCIENCE, COMMUNITY 
CIVICS, ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS, and BEGINNERS’ AGRICULTURE may be found in 


THE FOREST: A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 


By D. PRISCILLA EDGERTON 


This illustrated publication of the United States Forest Service contains answers to such questions 
as the following: 


ere” a = =| What important products of the forest are in daily 


? 
SUPERINTENDENT OF Documents, | use: 


Government Painting Orrice, Wasumcron, D. C. How do wood-using industries rank among the man- 
Inclosed please find 30 cents for which please send me ufactures of the United States? 


copy of Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 


Circular 98, “The Forest: A Handbook for Teachers.” What vital influences have trees and forests on the 


| 
| soil? On stream flow? On climate? 
| 
| 


INAMES 3 ,.0¢ coe hee me eee ee ee 
How does wild life depend on the protection of the 
ANDRESS 2. s/c-19 gen RR eee eee ee woods? 
GUY iin eee STATE Geer eee What does protection of our forests mean to our 
| — =) eee Se “| country? To our homes? 


For other helps in celebrating Arbor Day write to 
FOREST SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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What Constitutes the Educated Manr 


\ , THAT CONSTITUTES the edu- 
eated man? Fortunately this 
question was answered in a gen- 
eral way quite early in western history. 
An Ancient Greek schoolmaster and rheto- 
rician named Isocrates, whom you must 
not confuse with the great philosopher who 
drank the hemlock, tells us that the edu- 
cated man is, first of all, one who is 
“capable of dealing with the ordinary 
events of life by possessing a happy sense 
of fitness and a faculty of usually hitting 
upon the right course of action.’”’ Please 
note that nothing whatever is said about a 
bachelor’s degree, or units in mathematics, 
foreign languages, or even the mother 
tongue. Perhaps Dr. Albert Bushnell 
Hart had this attribute in mind when he 
wrote ‘‘ Washington was the best edu- 
eated man in the United States of his 
day,’ for our first President’s formal 
education consisted of work with a tutor 
and short periods in two schools. 

I do not pretend to know what percent- 
age of the graduates of our colleges ‘‘are 
capable of dealing with the ordinary 
events of life—and of usually hitting upon 
the right course of action.” But I think 
it must be large. And I am encouraged 
by the number of great commercial and 
industrial enterprises that wait each year 
to recruit their staffs from those who re- 
ceive these baccalaureate degrees. Nor 
do I know whether those who have 
acquired such facilities have secured most 
from books, from their instructors, from 
their fellow students, or from a combina- 
tion of these things. But if Washington 
could begin at 16 to earn his own living 
and turn out to be the best educated 
American of his time, I wonder whether 
we should not expect more from college 
graduates than this. 

I presume that if we could ask Isocrates 
about this, he would tell us that such 
power should be acquired by the close of 
the secondary school period. If we ten- 
tatively agree on this, may we not “‘step 
up”’ our qualifications and expect college 
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men and women to be able to meet the 
extraordinary events of life. Modern 
civilization is characterized by the un- 
usual, the unexpected, the extraordinary. 
For instance, we have been through a war 
of extraordinary violence. It has left the 
world staggering under tremendous debts. 
It has generated bitter hates. It over- 
turned long-established governments. It 
came near annihilating western culture. 
Yet educated men of that generation were 
unable to hit upon 2 course of action which 
has been accepted by thinking men and 
women. The President of the United 
States who sat at Versailles, actuated by 
highest idealism, manifesting no element 
of selfishness for his own country, was un- 
able to write into the treaty the 14 points 
to which friend and foe both had given 
lip service. Perhaps history will attribute 
this failure to the fact that war brought 
into places of responsibility men who were 
mirrors for popular hates and bitternesses, 
that men educated in this higher sense 
were eliminated from the deliberations. 


The Second Criterion 


The second criterion laid down by 
Isocrates for the educated man is that 
‘his behavior in any society is always cor- 
rect and proper. If he is thrown with 
offensive or disagreeable company, he can 
meet it with easy good temper; and he 
treats everyone with the utmost fairness 
and gentleness.’’ This may appear to be 
a lengthy way of describing a gentleman or 
of saying that the educated man is always 
possessed of good manners. I think, how- 
ever, that the meaning is deeper than would 
appear from such externals. It seems to 
involve a capacity which relatively few 
people have, an ability to look through per- 
sonalities and see the fundamental] causes 
and purposes which actuate their lives. 

To the uneducated the poor foreign 
immigrant from southeastern Europe may 
be ‘a wop”’ but in the opinion of the edu- 
cated man, Charles W. Eliot, ‘every 
healthy and honest laborer, male or 


female, and every healthy child added to 
the population is a gain to the country.” 
The unfortunate black ‘‘sold down the 
river’? was a despicable object to most 
travelers on the Mississippi River; but to 
Lincoln, the truly educated, he repre- 
sented ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man’’—a 
condition that clamored for remedy. 

The third criterion laid down by Isoc- 
rates is that “‘he always has the mastery 
over his pleasures, and does not give way 
unduly under misfortune and pain, but 
behaves in such cases with manliness and 
worthily of the nature which has been 
given to us.” This standard is certainly 
met by the men who constitute our college 
athletic team, for they undergo tremen- 
dous strain and much actual physical pain 
in all contests and suffer keen disappoint- 
ment when a hard-fought game is lost. 


Mastery of Pleasures 


I wish I could see clearer indications 
that college men and women to-day were 
also masters of their pleasures. But I 
must question our ability to meet this 
standard when I read in the press of 
college students arrested for offenses 
which characterize the nee’r-do-well sons 
of the wealthy and when the president of 
a great women’s college can be quoted as 
admitting that her college gets some of the 
“backwash of lawlessness’? which is ram- 
pant in our land. And I am worried by 
the observations of a man who is respon- 
sible for employing men to serve one of our 
great corporations. For C. R. Dooley, 
personnel manager of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New York, says that to-day a great 
many of the applicants who come into his 
office are not employable. He writes: 
“Many do not read anything; they are 
not up to date in their own line; they are 
just drifting around, looking for a job. 
They had a good time in many frivolous 
ways during youth and young manhood, 
and now in middle life they expect society 
to come to their rescue. With minds out 
of the habit of study and bodies neglected 
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or abused, they face the balance of life as 
best they can, having to take whatever 
they can get. We must bring home to 
the younger people that notwithstanding 
their good tines and fun, they can not 
expect society to take care of them if they 
ruin their health and neglect their mental 
training and fail to appreciate their 
responsibility for their own future.” 


Not Spoilt, nor Puffed Up 


In the fourth place, the educated man, 
according to Isocrates, ‘‘is not spoilt nor 
puffed up nor is his head turned by suc- 
cess, but he continues throughout to 
behave like a wise man, taking less 
pleasure in the good things which chance 
has given him at birth than in the prod- 
ucts of his own talents and intelligence.” 

A few months after Theodore Roose- 
vyelt had succeeded to the Presidency of 
the United States, entering the White 
House at a younger age than any of his 
predecessors, my own college president, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, who had been a 
close personal friend of the colonel, was 
asked what effect the high office was likely 
to have on the strenuous rough rider. 
Doctor Whecler replied: ‘‘ Theodore Roose- 
velt is decidedly a personality. It is a 
personality that no robes or insignia of any 
office can bemask. In the White House 
he is the same man precisely that hun- 
dreds and thousands have known as 
governor, colonel, assistant secretary, 
commissioner, or citizen. If anyone is 
counting upon President Roosevelt to be 
a very different man from Theodore 
Roosevelt, he is leaning on a broken reed. 
The man is incapable of masquerading.” 

‘“Those whose souls,’’ concludes Isoc- 
rates, ‘‘are well tuned to play their parts 
in all these ways, these I call wise and 
perfect men, and declare to possess all the 
virtues; those I regard as truly educated.” 
Have I set the standard too high? Do 
American college men hesitate to accept a 
challenge? I can not justify my position 
in American education and set a standard 
lower than was set for ancient Greece. 


Can Our College Students Meet These Tests ? 


I believe few will call it unfair to ask 
that twentieth century Americans who 
have been born in a land of plenty, pro- 
tected from child labor, offered 16 years 
of formal schooling, meet these pertinent 
standards! 

First. They shall adapt themselves 
easily, willingly, and with sympathetic 
understanding into American civilization 
as they find it, but will during their life- 
time endeavor to guide and direct it to 
the greater comfort of all people and 
richer, more worth living, on the part of 
each American. 

Second. They will thoroughly appre- 
ciate that America is the “land of the 
free’’ for the oppressed of the world. 
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Civics on the Radio 


EACHERS OF civics aud govern- 

ment will have the rare opportunity 
this spring, if they wish to take advantage 
of it, of having leading United States 
authorities like Charles Beard and John 
Dewey lecture to their classes. This 
can be done by giving students a home- 
work assignment to listen to a radio 
lecture series, given under the auspices 
of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education with the cooperation 
of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation over the N. B. C. chain. 


Such assignments will probably be 
welcomed by students because the lec- 
tures will be keyed to the public interest 
generated by coming party conventions. 

Speakers, subjects, and dates are 
listed below. Watch your local news- 
papers for time announcements. 

April 12.—The significance of the coming national elec- 
tions—William Bennett Munro, California Institute 
of Technology. 


April 19.—The significance of our State and local elec- 
tions—William Bennett Munro, California Institute 
of Technology. 

April 26.—Primaries and the machinery of their oper- 
ation—Charles E. Merriam, department political 
science, University of Chicago. 

May 3.—The party and the issues—Arthur Krock, 
New York Times, Democrat, and Julian Mason, 
New York Evening Post, Republican, interrogated 
by Ruth Morgan, vice president, National League 
of Women Voters. 


They will set high standards of conduct for 
those who would be ‘‘Americanized”’ 
and will display sympathy and toleration 
for all their fellow men regardless of race, 
nationality, creed, or station. 

Third. They will manifest a Spartan 
fortitude toward the misfortunes of life 
and a Christian integrity toward the 
corrupting influences of a pagan ‘‘pleasure 
cult.” 

Fourth. That whether in public service 
or private enterprise they will carry into 
the highest posts the common sense of 
Franklin, the clear-headed democracy of 
Jefferson, the simple honesty and sin- 
cerity of Lincoln, the ideals of family life 
and public service of Roosevelt, and 
Washington’s self-sacrificing devotion to 
public interest. 

Those whose souls are tuned by our 
colleges to play parts in all these ways, 
those I regard as truly educated Ameri- 
cans. 
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Seven schools in the State of Montana 
have only one pupil, according to official 
reports to the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion. Thirty-three schools in the same 
State have only 2 pupils, 40 have only 
3, 74 only 4, and 123 instruct but 5 
pupils. 


May 10.—The campaign and economic planning— 
Stuart Chase, economist, interviewed by Virgil 
Jordan, economist, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

May 17.—Issues of foreign policy—Charles A. Beard, 
historian. 

May 24.—Issues of domestic policy—Charles A. Beard, 
historian. 

May 31.—Why we have political parties—Arthur N. 
Holeombe, department of government, Harvard 
University. 

June 7.—Existing party alignment—Edward M. Sait, 
department of political science, Pomona College. 
June 14.—The party convention—Its history, organi- 
zation, and work—Edward M. Sait, department of 

political science, Pomona College. 

June 21.—Results of the Republican National Conven- 
tion—A collogquy—William Hard, publicist, and 
other representatives of the press. 

June 28.—The place of minor partles in the American 
scene and their relation to the present situation— 
John Dewey, department of philosophy, Columbia 
University. 

July 5.—Results of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion—A colloguy—Wlliam Hard, publicist, and 
other representatives of the press. 


A special manual has been prepared 
for teachers giving questions for class 
discussion, reading lists, suggestions for 
coordinating lectures with classroom work 
and for making use of the lectures to 
supplement school work. Teachers may 
obtain copies of this manual free of charge 
from the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York. Printed programs for 
distribution in quantity to students may 
also be obtained free from the same source 


Leaves Millions for Chilean 
School 


One of the largest technical schools in 
Latin America is under construction in 
Chile. The institution, which will be 
known as the José Miguel Carrera 
Engineering and Trade School, was made 
possible by the Santa Maria Foundation, 
established by the will of the Chilean 
millionaire, Federico Santa Maria, who 
died in December, 1925, leaving his whole 
estate, estimated at about 90,000,000 
pesos, for the creation and maintenance of 
a school of arts, trades, and advanced 
engineering. 
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Correspondence Courses 


Offered High School at Cost 


Correspondence courses which may be 
used to enrich the high-school curriculum 
may be obtained at actual cost of lesson 
materials and instruction by mail from the 
Massachusetts division of university exten- 
sion. James A. Moyer, director of the 
university extension division, Massachu- 
setts Department of Education, makes 
this announcement for the beuefit of high- 
school principals who may wish supple- 
mental curriculum material of this type 
at nominal costs. 


What ‘They Said in Washington 


UTSTANDING AMONG the 
subjects discussed at the Wash- 
ington meeting of the depart- 

ment of supcrintendance, National Edu- 
cation Association were financing educa- 
tion, realism, class size, ability grouping, 
and the future of education. 


Financing Education 


“The problem of the financing of 
education is only in a minor degree a tax 
problem. The shortage of tax revenue 
is due chiefly to a shrinkage of the fund 
from which taxes are drawn. The ag- 
gregate income of the people of the United 
States for the year 1929 was nearly $90,- 
000,000,000. Preliminary estimates for 
1931 indicate that this figure has shrunk to 
approximately $50,000,000,000.”—Prof. 
Robert M. Haig, Columbia University. 

*‘How well we remember the arrogance 
with which business vaunted itself before 
October, 1929. How often we were ex- 
horted to learn from business manage- 
ment how to conduct schools. The fact 
is that business was then and is to-day 
far less effective in rendering genuine 
service to the Nation than are the schools. 
I confess I am filled with resentment 
when I hear the criticism of those who say 
that the American schools are failures. 
They are the smug exploiters of society. 
* * %* They have been parsimonious 
with the schools.’—Dean Charles H. 
Judd, Chicago University. 

“However the national economy may 
vary or whatever fiscal adjustments may 
need to be made, the very first obligation 
upon the national resources is the un- 
diminished financial support of the public 
schools. We can not afford to lose any 
ground in education. That is neither 
economy nor good government.’’—Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover in a letter to Milton 
C. Potter, superintendent, Milwaukee, 
Wis., newly elected president of the 
department of superintendence. 

“What is happening to the public 
schools? A brief survey of the conditions 
was made last year by the National 
Education Association. This is what was 
found: 

“1. An unprecedented increase in school 
enrollment, due to lack of opportunities 
for employment, and a consequent in- 
crease in the demand on the public schools; 
but, in spite of a greatly increased de- 
mand, over two-thirds of the city school 
systems are forced to operate on reduced 
budgets. 

“9. Many schools closed, especially in 
rural districts, and the school year 
shortened in many other districts. 

3. Educational services that have 
been regarded necessary have been dis- 


continued or curtailed; for example, 
kindergartens, night schools, summer 
schools, health work, playgrounds and 
recreation centers, supervision, special 
classes for handicapped children, and 
manual and industrial courses. 

“4, The replacement of experienced and 
competent teachers by inexperienced ones 
at lower salaries. 

**5. The reduction of teachers’ salaries 
in many places to a point from which 
they will not recover for a generation. 

**6. Increase in size of classes and of 
the teaching load to a peint which 
threatens the efficiency of instruction. 

“7, The suspension of building pro- 
grams sorely needed in many communities 
to relieve overcrowding and to give the 
children decent and safe housing.’’— 
Edwin C. Broome, superintendent, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., retiring president. 

“Tf our work is interdependent the 
universities can not without protest 
watch a major operation performed on 
the schools, which, to judge by its present 
rate and direction, secms more likely to 
kill the patient than to profit him or the 
comimunity.’’— President Robert M. 
Hutchins, University of Chicago. 


The Demand for Realism 


“Unless and until we permit or rather 
encourage the schools to abandon the 
following of traditions which have no 
relation to cxisting social realities, our 
thinking in matters of the greatest public 
concern, including peace and war as well 
as industrial prosperity and depression, 
will continue to be thoroughly stupid and 
our leaders will be such only in the sense 
in which the blind lead the blind.’”’— 
Prof. John Dewey, Columbia University. 

‘Tt would be the most serious form of 
hypocrisy for the school to exhort pupils 
to be sincere, intelligent, and courageous 
in facing the world and then itself to 
practice insincerity, ignorance, and cow- 
ardice in the making of its curriculum.”’— 
Excerpt from the department’s new 
Character Education Yearbook, quoted 
by Mrs. John K. Norton, National Edu- 
cation Association research staff. 

‘‘Truth lies in the frontier of thinking, 
and to bring it to the masses is a perilous 
task. The mission ts not for the weak or 
the fearless. It is a dangerous thing to 
tell the truth, but only the truth shall 
make us free.’’——Virgil B. Wiley, super- 
intendent, Dover, Del. 


Class Size 


‘The small class in the secondary 
school can not, as a rule, in the light of 
present evidence or of sound educational 
objectives, be justified. In 35 published 


experiments examined, 11 showed an 
advantage in larger classes, 20 revealed no 
differences in results, while only 4 showed 
the smaller classcs as being superior. In 
all of these experiments, the only measure- 
ment was that of subject-matter achieve- 
ment.’—M. R. Keyworth, superintend- 
ent, Hamtramck, Mich. 


Ability Grouping 


“It is probable, too, that segregation of 
classes on the basis of ability will not be 
as popular as was once the case with us. 
The intellectual advantages have not 
proven to be as large as we had expected 
and the unsatisfactory emotional con- 
sequences have been far greater than we 
had anticipated.’”—Henry Suzzalo, presi- 
dent Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 

‘Homogeneous grouping, special classes, 
and the unit assignment form a kind of 
trinity, a sort of three-in-one answer of 
the Nation’s outstanding schools to the 
problem of providing for individual 
differences.”—Roy O. Billett, National 
Survey of Secondary Education. 

“A critical examination of the more 
expert opinion and research devoted to 
ability grouping indicates that decisive 
evidence is still lacking concerning its 
ultimate desirability.’—Prof. Fred C. 
Ayer, University of Texas. 


The Future of Education 


“The remedy * * * is to effect 
improvements in instruction which will 
produce an optimum degree of skill (in 
writing, reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
composition) in a fraction of the time 
now required. Recent research suggests 
that this result is entirely possible.’’— 
Prof. Arthur I. Gates, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

‘An uneducated people could neither 
make nor use the great variety of goods 
America produces. We have not yet 
approached overproduction in educa- 
tion.”’—State Superintendent James N. 
Rule, Pennsylvania. 

“To conceive of schooling as a mere 
part of the whole and continuing process 
of education will do more than correct 
some of our hurtful, false assumptions, 
such as worrying unduly over the fact 
that a child does not learn here and now, 
and as fast as we wish, all that we have 
set up for him to acquire on the basis of 
some average or standardized expectation. 
It will put the emphasis on learning rather 
than teaching. Schooling will become 
mere self-education under teacher stimu- 
lation and assistance. In fact the teacher 
under the new régime will become a 
supervisor of learners, and what a revo- 
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lution would result from this changed 
attitude and point of view. No need 
for teachers to be omniscient, but merely 
omnipresent. Teachers and learners 
would then be permitted to learn some- 
thing together. The teacher’s ignorance 
would not have to be concealed, shame- 
fully and too often deceitfully.”—Henry 
Suzzalo. 

“In simpler days the quack spoke only 
to those he could gather about the end of 
his wagon; now his voice may reach every 
fireside. Whether his selfish aim is to 
cater to human ills or economic disorder 
or to breed dissatisfaction is immaterial. 
Unless his audience is immunized by 
education and disciplined in self-control, 
he may be the percussion cap of the ex- 
plosion.’’—Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Department of the Interior. 


Out of Gray Covers 


Rarely do more than half a dozen 
Federal Office of Education representa- 
tives address major sessions or section 
meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation winter convention. This year 
more than 25 regular and survey staff 
specialists were on the program. 

This remarkable increase reflects the 
larger contribution which the Office of 
Education is now making to education’s 
progress in the United States. The 
majority of the speaking corps were 
experts engaged on the three national sur- 
veys now under way, (1) secondary edu- 
cation, (2) education of teachers, and (3) 
school finance. They were reporting to 
interested groups the progress and the 
findings of their inquiries. They were 
answering school men’s questions. 

Educators and citizens are increasingly 
critical of surveys that never get out of 
gray covers into action. Appearance of 
these speakers on National Education 
Association programs shows one method 
by which Office of Education surveys get 
into action. United States Commissioner 
of Education William John Cooper also 
plans a series of regional survey follow-up 
conferences composed of persons who are 
in positions from which changes recom- 
mended by new facts can be directed. He 
already has invitations for a number of 
such conferences to work on the facts 
revealed by the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, which ends June 
30, 1982. 

Appearance of the large number of 
Office of Education representatives on the 
National Education Association program 
and the conference plans reveal that the 
familiar gray-covered bulletins will, in the 
future, provide but one of many channels 
for disseminating the important facts on 
education which the Federal bureau 
gathers. 
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A New Reference Service 
By Bess Goodykoontz 


Assistant United States Commissioner of Education 


HAT RECENT STUDIES have 
been made in junior high school 
curriculum? 

Are there any studies of homogeneous 
grouping in progress? 

How may copies of unpublished mas- 
ters’ theses be secured? 

Inquiries similar to these have urged 
upon the Office of Education a new 
reference service, that of maintaining a 
file of all doetors’ and especially significant 
masters’ theses in education for the use of 
students of education. Last year Com- 
missioner Cooper wrote to a number of 
deans of schools of education asking 
whether it would be of service to those 
who direct graduate research and to 
graduate students themselves if a copy of 
each thesis were deposited in the library 
of the Office of Education, and whether 
their respective schools could cooperate in 
such an undertaking. The replies sug- 
gested a number of values in such a plan, 
and expressed a general willingness to 
help in getting it into operation. A few 
of the comments on the proposal follow: 


Opinions of Deans 


It would be worth a great deal to us to 
know that all copies of doctors’ disserta- 
tions in education from this time on are on 
file in the Office of Education and that we 
could thereby always obtain from the 
Office of Education information concern- 
ing the phases of any subject which have 
already been covered.—C. J. ANDERSON, 
dean of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

I think your idea of collecting copies of 
masters’ and doctors’ theses at the bureau 
a very good one. In my opinion the 
greatest value will prove to be historical. 
For example, think how worth while such 
a collection of these would be if we had 
them for the past 30 years. In 50 or 100 
years, such a collection would be one of 
the most interesting and unique bodies of 
materials to be found anywhere. No 
other library in the world would have the 
same materials.—Joun C. ALMACK, School 
of Education, Stanford University. 

In answer to your questions I would 
say, first, it would be quite worth while 
to have copies of all doctors’ dissertations 
in education from the various graduate 
schools over the country filed with you 
in Washington, provided, of course, that 
your office would furnish upon request to 
such schools of education as ours informa- 
tion gathered from these theses as to what 
has already been done on certain problems 
on which graduate students may here- 
after desire to write theses, either for the 
master’s or for the docter’s degree. It 
would, J am sure, be possible for this 
institution to require all candidates for 
the master’s and doctor’s degrees to fur- 
nish to your office a copy of their disserta- 
tions or theses.—JoHN W. WITHERS, dean 
of the school of education, New York 
University. 


We feel sure that it would be desirable 
to make a collection of theses in education 
at the library of the Office of Education. 
We shall be glad to put the Office of 
Education on our mailing list for copies 
of all educaiion theses which are pub- 
lished. — CHARLES H. Jupp, director of the 
school of education, University of Chicago. 

The faculty of the department of educa- 
tion at Yale feels that it would be very 
much worth while to have assembled in 
your office copies of doctors’ dissertations 
in education. In case you decide to pur- 
sue this plan we shall be very glad to 
arrange to place on file in your library 
the dissertations of our students.— CLYDE 
M. Hit, chairman of the department of 
education, Yale University. 


List of Theses Published 


Accordingly the Office of Education has 
invited schools of education and graduate 
schools to forward a copy of each doctor’s 
thesis in education and any outstanding 
masters’ theses completed during the year 
1930-31 for deposit in the library of the 
Office of Education. The response has 
been very generous. Approximately 250 
theses have been received from 20 institu- 
tions. One hundred and eight of them 
are printed; the others are in manuscript. 
Some are bound in their school’s colors; 
others are in binders. They have been 
catalogued, annotated, and listed in the 
first Recent Theses in Education,! which 
has just come from the press. Each of 
the theses, whether printed or in manu- 
script, is available for loan through univer- 
sity or other libraries, and a special thesis 
section in the Office of Education is open 
to research students. 

The cooperation of schools of education 
has varied with the different institutions. 
In some, individual graduate students 
have sent in their theses. In others,profes- 
sors in charge of graduate work have writ- 
ten to students who have recently com- 
pleted their theses, forwarding the Office of 
Education’s request. In still others, steps 
have been taken to make the filing of a 
copy of the thesis in this office one of the 
requirements for the fulfillment of the 
degree. A few universities have generous- 
ly donated from their supply copies re- 
quired for deposit in their own libraries. 

It is hoped that with a continuation of 
this generous support, the office may help to 
make many significant contributions to edu- 
cational literature available,and may have 
more adequate information from which to 
draw in answering the inquiries of research 
workers concerning recent studies. 


1 Recent Theses in Educatiun, Pamphlet No. 26, 
is available without charge from the Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, as long as the limited 
free supply lasts. : 


How the World Talks 


NE HUNDRED years ago in 

May a great idea was born in 

mid-Atlantic. Never did a vaca- 
tion produce greater results than the 
month of idleness which the slow-sailing 
packet ship Sally enforced on a young 
American returning from Europe. Be- 
cause he had nothing else to do, Samuel 
F. B. Morse conceived the plan of sending 
messages over wires by electricity. 

This idea has been called the most im- 
portant one ever conceived in the mind of 
man. Certainly it has been far-reaching in 
itseffect. Following along behind itthrough 
the century have come the telephone, wire- 
less telegraphy, the radio, and television. 

To the teacher.—It is a fitting time for 
us on this one hundredth anniversary to 
review the history of the different methods 
used in communication and to honor the 
man who played so important a part in the 
development of communication. 

The subjects listed in this program are 
arranged according to the methods used 
in communication. They are designed for 
particular grades, (1) signals for second 
and third, (2) carriers for fourth and fifth, 
and (3) messages by electricity for fifth 
and sixth, if the teacher so desires, or the 
entire program may be given by pupils in 
any one grade. Space permits only the 
barest outline. References given under 
each subject are to United States Govern- 
ment bulletins! and other publications 
obtainable at little or no expense which 
will enable teachers to enrich the program. 

Things to do.—The programs will be 
greatly enhanced if certain activities are in- 
troduced to illustrate the subject matter; 
under signals, a Boy Scout with flags to spell 
out a word, or a boy dressed as an Indian 
to talk with the sign language; under car- 
riers, a pigeon in a cage to illustrate this 
type of service, etc. Pupil-made posters of 
an Indian runner, a pony express, the stage- 
coach, steamship, railroad train, and air 
mail plane may be exhibited while the pupil 
recites the text which the posters illustrate. 

If possible a telegraph wire with trans- 
mitter and receiver, borrowed from the 
school laboratory, may be rigged up on the 
stage and a message sent to illustrate the 
telegraph, or a primitive telephone of tin 
cans and cord may beused for the telephone. 

Fire-and-smoke signals—In the early 
days the Indians talked by fire-and-smoke 
signals. They knew how to build a fire 


1 Order all priced Government publications from 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office. Those which are free may be obtained from the 
agency issuing them. 


By Florence C. Fox 


Associate Specialist in Elementary Education 


Samuel Morse and the Cave Man 


Inventors strive to increase the range of 
men’s eyes, ears, legs, and voice. The 
cave man could halloo across a valley; 
Indians signaled from hilltop to hilltop 
with fire; African native drums still send 
jungle telegraph messages; Morse’s great 
step sent man’s word but not his voice 
around the world; radio achieves almost the 
ultimate. With its magic the cave man’s 
descendant can shout completely around 
the world in a fraction of a second. Tele- 
viston, the ultimate achievement, will make 
it possible for man to see as well as shout 
around the world. 

For teachers wishing to dramatize com- 
muntication’s rise on the hundredth annt- 
versary of Morse’s invention, this program 
outline is suggested. 


that sent up a long column of smoke. An 
Indian stood by the fire on top of a hill 
and swung his blanket or shield through 
the column of smoke, thus cutting the 
column into sections. Anyone a long dis- 
tance off could read these signals and 
know what the Indian was trying to say.? 

Sign language.—Sometimes the Indians 
sent messages by making signs. Breaking 
a stick meant strength, courage, defiance, 
and sometimes a dare or challenge. Plac- 
ing two fingers on either side of the head 


Courtesy of the National Museum 
THE Morse RECEIVER 


The original of this part of the first telegraph in- 
strument made and used by Mr. Morse is in the 
National Museum, Washington, D.C. The mes- 
sage is registered on a strip of tape in dots and 
dashes as it is tapped off on the sender. 


1U.S. Department of Agriculture. Motion pictures. 
General Scott sign-language picture. 


meant ‘‘wolf’’ and drawing a finger across 
the forehead meant a man wearing a hat, 
or a “‘white man.’ 3 

Deaf and dumb language—Deaf and 
dumb boys and girls used to converse to- 
gether with the sign language, although 
they now practice lip reading. They 
spelled out words by gestures, using their 
fingers, arms, and hands. They talked 
together as rapidly as children can do who 
hear and speak.* 

Signal corps—Have you ever wondered 
how troops in battle, sometimes 250 miles 
apart, are moved into position as one 
unit? This is accomplished with signals 
used by the Signal Corps, which is some- 
times called the ‘‘eyes and nerves”’ of the 
service.’ Flags are among the devices for 
sending messages this corps employs. 
Semaphore flags are exactly alike and the 
positions in which they are held indicate 
letters of the alphabet. One of the hardest 
tasks a Boy Scout has to learn is his signal 
code, but he becomes so skillful that he 
can send messages quickly.® 

The heliograph.—The heliograph is an- 
uther signaling instrument. It can only 
be used during the daytime when the sun 
is shining. By means of mirrors, long 
beams of light are sent out and their 
messages are recorded by the length of the 
flashes, regulated by a shutter, now short, 
now long, like the Morse code in teleg- 
raphy. The heliograph is occasionally 
used for signaling in times of war and by 
the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey for measuring distances. 

Indian runners.—Among the first of the 
message carriers were Persian postmen and 
Indian runners. They were especially 
trained for their work and could run 
long distances in a very short time.? 
Rabunta was a famous Indian runner who 
carried to Powhatan the news of Capt. 
John Smith’s capture by the Indians. 

Parcel post.—FParcel posts were known 
and used by the Aztec Indians. These 
highly civilized tribes distributed through- 
out the Indian villages by runners the 
fresh fish that were caught in their 
fishing grounds. 


* Tomkins, William. Universal sign language. San 
Diego, Calif. 96 p. 800 illustrations of sign lan- 
guage. $1. 

4New York Institution for the Deaf. The manual 
alphabet. 160 Second Street, Fort Washington, N. Y. 
Free to teachers. 

3 Buoyage system of the United States, 1931. Light- 
house Service of the United States, 1923. 

§ Scout handbook, Boy Scouts of America, 1103 Ver- 
mont Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

7 Fox’s Indian Primer. New York, American Book 
Co, 25 cents. 
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Pigeons.—FPerhaps the most remarkable 
of all message carriers is the carrier 
pigeon. The speed of an American hom- 
ing pigeon is marvelous. One bird is 
known to have made a journey of 1,040 
miles without stopping. It has a strong 
homing instinct and when carried away 
to a distant point and then released 
flies directly home. Messages are usually 
fastened to the pigeon’s leg. When re- 
leased the bird mounts into the air, circles 
about for a moment, and then darts away 
toward its home. § 


The pony express—The pony express 
was organized to carry mail from St. 
Joseph, Mo., to Sacramento, Calif. The 
route followed the well-defined trail of 
the covered wagon. Riders noted for 
their courage and hardihood were em- 
ployed. All of them had to face the 
perils of terrific storms, deep snows, 
flooded rivers, and the danger of losing 
their way and being attacked by Indians. 
For their labors the riders were paid $50 a 
month and board. They rode in relays 
of from 30 to 50 miles, using three horses, 
and keeping within a 2-minute limit for 
change of mail and remount. On one 
oceasion young William F. Cody, ‘‘ Buffalo 
Bill,’’ made a continuous ride of 320 miles 
in 21 hours and 40 minutes, 14 miles an 
hour, 1 mile every 4 minutes.® 


The stagecoach.—These coaches carried 
both mai] and passengers. They were 
driven through the country in relays of 
about 10 miles each and stopped at the 
roadside inns along the way. The driver 
drove four horses with an outrider on one 
of the front horses who helped to guide 
them over the rough places. 


Trans-Atlantic mail—One of the first 
vessels to bring mail to America from 
England was the Speedwell, which visited 
the Pilgrim colony in Massachusetts in 
1622, the next year after their settlement 
at Plymouth. The Savannah, the first 
steamboat to cross the Atlantic, carried 
mail between Savannah and England in 
1819. Great ocean steamers to-day have 
regular post offices where mail is sorted 
before the ship reaches its destination. 
Newspapers are published every day on 
board ship filled with news from both 
continents received by wireless. 


Railroads —Uncle Sam pays railroad 
companies to carry mail for him. The 
through mail from New York to San 
Francisco runs over a certain railroad, 
which promises to get the mail to either 
point at a certain hour and minute. If 


'U. §S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
DBD. C. Homing pigeons, their training, No. 1373, F. 
5 cents, 

» Notes on the Oregon Trail, Office of Education. 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 27. 15 cents. 


Vou. XVII, No. $ 


Courtesy of the National Museum 


THE MoRSE SENDER 


The original of this is also to be found in the National Museum, Washington, D.C. The alphabet, in the form 
of steel plates representing dots and dashes, is placed upon a carrier which can be moved back and forth by 
means ofthehandle. A key onthe bar above the alphabet taps any given letter as itis moved under the key. 


the railroad fails to do this, it must pay 
a forfeit.10 11 

Air mail service.—When the stagecoach 
carried the United States mail from coast 
to coast, the size of the United States in 
point of time was 500 hours at 6 miles per 
hour. In 1931 the railroad train carries 
the mail over this route in 100 hours at 
30 miles per hour, and now the airplane 
carries the mail in 30 hours at 100 miles 
per hour. The distance across the United 
States in point of time shrinks from 500 
hours, in the old stagecoach days, to 30 
hours in the year 1931." 

‘fA lone plane hurtling through space 
at nearly 2 miles a minute, ice-sheathed 
or slippery-wet with fog, its pilot half- 
frozen and blinded by snow or mist, 
fighting with every ounce of energy to 
keep his ship on a true course a mile or 
more above the earth which he can not 


10 How the World Rides. Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin, 1926, No. 8. 25 cents. 

ll Post Office Department, Information Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—The following mimeographed sheets are 
available from the Post Office Department in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and will be sent to any address free of charge: 

Rural Mail Service; Uncle Sam has his heroes in peace 
time as well as in war, Bulletin No. 6; Following a 
letter or parcel through the mails, Bulletin No. 16; 
Owney, the postal dog; History of the City Delivery 
Service; American history in United States postage 
stamps; American mails in 1773; Postal Service paints 
picture of Nation; Earliest known map of the post roads 
of the United States—wierdly out of proportion, this 
old drawing shows the hamlets of the 13 colonies clus- 
tered along the coast line, bound one to the other by a 
single important path of communication; Post Office 
Department, a circular describing the personnel and 
their official duties. 

12 How the World Rides. Bureau of Education. Bul- 
letin, 1926, No. 8. 25 cents. Air mail service. Post 
Office Department, Washington, D. C. Official Postal 
Guide for May and September, 1923. 50 cents each. 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.— 
Aviation: Annual Report of the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, June 30, 1931. 10 cents; 
Civil aeronautics in the United States, July 1, 1931; 
The Federal airwayssystem, December 1, 1930; General 
airway information. 


NotE.—These bulletins are replete with airway maps 
showing scheduled air express routes, scheduled air 
passenger routes, air mail routes, aeronautical radio 
communication stations, radio range beacons and maps 
of intermediate landing fields, and airports on the Fed- 
eral airways, with other interesting data of use to 
teachers. 


see—such is the service that has made our 
air mail pilots the best in the world. 

“Lindbergh was a pilot on the St. Louis- 
Chicago contract air mail route, dreaming 
and planning his New York to Paris 
flight, but making a living by flying while 
he studied the vagaries of the air, the 
tricks of the weather, and the countless 
problems of putting a plane through any 
pace demanded of it.” ® 

The telegraph.—In 1844 Morse sent his 
first message over his wire from Washing- 
ton to Baltimore by the hand of a little 
girl, Annie Ellsworth. It read, ‘‘ What 
hath God wrought?” and consisted of ‘a 
series of dots and dashes representing the 
letters of the alphabet." 

Distance was obliterated by the telegraph 
wire. Onitasignal can be sent around the 
world in less than a minute. A message 
can be received in San Francisco from 
Washington, D. C., in the ‘wink of aneye.” 
Far-away peoples become close neighbors 
when daily and hourly news of their affairs 
are known to the whole world. 

Mr. Morse, likemany greatmen,had wide 
interests. He specialized at Yale in chemis- 
try and natural philosophy. After gradua- 
tion he went to England to study painting 
under Benjamin West, and on his return 
to this country he founded the National 
Academy of Design, of which he was the 
first president. He was also interested in 
photography and the first daguerreotypes 
taken in this country were made by him. 

Just as a pastime he experimented with 
electromagnetism, and whiled away the 
tedious hours of an ocean voyage working 
out his invention of the telegraph. He 
had the usual difficulty convincing a 
“backer,” in this case the United States 
Government, of his invention’s merits. 
Stringing half a mile of wire around his 
room, he invited spectators to. witness the 
sending of a message along an electric 
wire. Finally Congress gave him $30,000 
and he built a telegraph line from Wash- 


13 Mingos, Howard. The perils of flying the night 
mail. The World’s Work, August, 1927. 

M4 Morse, Edward L. Letters and journal of S. F, B. 
Morse, New York, Houghton Mifflin Co.,2v. il. $8. 
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ington to Baltimore. Later he laid the 
first submarine telegraph across the bay 
at New York. Representatives of 10 
countries voted him $80,000 as a reward 
for his labor. 

The telephone-—The word “‘telephone”’ 
means ‘‘to talk far off.”” Even without an 
electric wire two persons can talk along a 
common cord stretched from one vibrating 
membrane to another. Punch a hole in 
the bottom of two tin cans, near the center 
of each, and stretch a cord between them. 
The voice will carry over the cord for 
several hundred feet.% 

Alexander Graham Bell used this prin- 
ciple when he invented the electric tele- 
phone in 1876. An electric wire was sub- 
stituted for the cord and a transmitter was 
placed at one end of the wire and a receiver 
at the other. The telephone has been im- 
proved until now a man in Chicago can 
talk in a natural tone of voice to a friend 
more than 10,000 miles away in Australia. 

The wireless-—Marconi is the inventor 
of wireless telegraphy. He is a celebrated 
Italian electrician who when a young boy 
already showed remarkable interest and 
understanding of electrical science. In 
1901, more than 30 years ago, he sent the 
first wireless messages across the Atlantic. 
During the war wireless telegraphy was im- 
proved with sensitive electric tubes which 
made it possible to throw the human voice 
as well as dots and dashes through the air. 

The radio—The radio was first called 
“the voice of the sea,’’ because it proved 
to be the greatest safety device that ocean 
or lake travel has ever known. SOS is 
its signal of distress. Ships receiving this 
call rush to the aid of a stricken vessel. 

The direction finder is another use of 
the radio on board ship. If the weather 
is foggy and the ship has lost her bearings 
the direction finder communicating with 
land stations helps a captain locate his 
ship’s position. 

On land the airplane is guided more 
and more by radio signals. Code letters 
are projected into the air in a direct 
beam of light from ground machines 
about 25 miles apart. As the pilot soars 
by in his plane he hears the letter and 
knows whether or not he is on his course 
and just what point he is passing. Radio 
brings amusement and entertainment to 
your fireside, and brings geography, 
arithmetic, and history to the school.' 


1s American inventions. (Morse and Edison). The 
Instructor Literature Series. Dansville, N. Y., F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co. 10 cents. 

16 Government Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.: How to build a sim- 
ple radio set; Bureau of Standards Circular 120; 5 cents. 
Radio facts and principles; Federal Radio Commission 
12 R, 11; 5 cents. Mariners and aviators’ Charts and 
Books, Government Printing Office, Communication 
Chart of the World showing submarine cables, princi- 
pal landlines, and radio traffic stations—2180a, sheet 1 
(Atlantic Ocean), 1930, 40 cents; 2180b, sheet 2 (Indian 
and Western Pacific Oceans), 1930, 40 cents; 2180c, 
sheet 3 (eastern Pacific Ocean), 1930, 40 cents. 
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SAMUEL F. B. Morse, INVENTOR OF THE TELEGRAPH 


St. Louis Library Opens Archi- 
tectural Room 


Designed and decorated in the manner 
of a private library, the Steedman archi- 
tectural room in the St. Louis Public 
Library contains a collection of more than 
600 volumes on architecture and allied 
subjects. The architecture room opens 
directly into the art room, of which it is 
an adjunct. A large stained-glass win- 
dow, a window seat, a fire-place with an 
elaborately carved wood mantel, and 
bookcases having doors of leaded glass 
give the impression of privacy. While 
the room is intended primarily for the use 
of architects in connection with their pro- 
fession, it is open to intcrested students 
and investigators. Use of the books by 
others is allowed, but admission to the 
room is by card. The collection is a 
memorial gift, which provides not only for 
annual inereases in architectural collec- 
tions, but for needed improvements and 
additions to the library. 


Students From Nine Nations 
Pay Visit 


Nine students from Germany, Spain, 
Hungary, Great Britain, Denmark, New 
Zealand, Austria, and Estonia, under the 
direction of Mrs. A. Buel Trowbridge, 
chairman of the International Student 
Service committee in the United States, 
visited the Federal Office of Education 
and the Office of Indian Affairs in the 
Department of the Interior. They 
stopped in Washington after attending a 
conference held by the International Stu- 
dent Service at Mount Holyoke College, 
Massachusetts, where students from all 
over the world had been discussing for 
more than a week the general topic of the 
university in a changing world. 

The students were: Frauelein Ella Dres- 
cher, Germany; Pedro Aranegui, Spain; 
John Farkas, Hungary; Dr. Heinrich Kaun, 
Germany; Miss Rosemarie Porter, Great 
Britain; Erich Goldschmidt, Denmark; 
Jan Fraser, New Zealand; Walter Ternik, 
Austria; and Huga Paalman, Estonia. 
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INustrations drawn by L. H. Thompson were selected from those submitted by a Carnegie Institute of Technology art class 


The Westing-School-House 


By C Bsa Coler 


President, Westinghouse Technical High School 


half a lifetime getting ready for something. Because of 

the scarcity of such persons we find in industry many 
who dropped out of school at the end of the eighth grade, or at the 
end of high school, or somewhere in between. Many of these 
young people acquire a real purpose in life perhaps for the first 
time. This leads to the development of a real hunger for 
education, 

Most jobs can be made the nucleus of an ever-expanding inter- 
est, the means of physical, mental, and moral development, 
in addition to the usual object of such employment. A young- 
ster becomes interested in building a radio receiver. He 
surprises us with his dexterity in handling copper and iron and 
insulation. He amazes us with his knowledge of resistors, 
condensers, and reactors. He astonishes us with his increasing 
interest in electricity, in energy, and in the universe about 
him. 

In the shadow of the great Westinghouse plant at East 
Pittsburgh there has developed an educational institution 
which harnesses this boy’s natural interest in the job and 
the natural desire for advancement. It is based on the idea 


() NLY THE EXCEPTIONAL person is willing to spend 


of satisfying the individual need, but it by no means neglects 
the social need. The individual needs are as varied as the back- 
grounds of the persons in whom they have developed, and as 
wide in scope as the aspirations and hopes of these same indi- 
viduals, 

As a consequence, we find in the Westinghouse Technical 
Night School an institution open to anyone irrespective of sex, 
creed, race, age, previous education, or present employment. 
Practically the only requirement of admission is interest. The 
individual must be sufficiently interested to invest a portion of his 
earnings and a portion of his spare time for self-development. 

Back in 1902, 80 young Westinghouse employees wanted 
instruction in mechanical drawing. From this interest has 
developed a 4-year course in engineering in which hundreds of 
students are enrolled. 


Individual Needs Served 


A few years later several girls wanted to learn to typewrite. 
To-day several hundred of girls are studying office practice. 
They are becoming acquainted not only with the operation of 
office machines, but with systems of filing, English, spelling and 
punctuation, and other matters essential to their success. 

In a similar way have been added courses in English for 
foreign born; preparatory courses for those who stopped their 
general studies too soon; courses in domestic arts, accounting, 
tool design, and welding—each course designed to meet specific 
needs. 

In the classroom and laboratory each student finds a program 
which adjusts itself to his individual needs and interests. The 
instructor’s record card lists not only the names of the indi- 
viduals in his group, but also their jobs. The instructor in 
general starts with the specific—something with which the 
individual has become familiar on his job or in his everyday 
life contacts. From this point the instruction tends toward 
the more general in ever-widening circles. Starting with a 
piece of iron, interest is gradually directed back to the atoms 
of which it is composed and out into space to worlds other than 
ourown. Starting with an individual, his attention is directed 
to the functional activities of his own mind and in the other 
direction, to the functional activities of society. 

The application of the principle of adjusting the instruction 
to individual needs is well illustrated in the course in mechanical 
drawing, which has been planned in a series of graded jobs. 
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The problems range from the design of an ordinary house 
brick to the design of a compound die for econoinically producing 
a certain type of armature punchings in large quantities. 
Many different kinds of jobs are provided at each level through- 
out the course. No matter what his individual background, 
the new student may start on a job which is in line with his 
ability. Because of the variety of jobs at each level he may 
select one which is also in line with his interest. An analysis 
of the individual interests of the students, based on their free 
selection of jobs, becomes an important aid in vocational 
guidance. 

In general, only one student works on each job, except where 
group jobs are provided for the purpose of giving instruction 
in the coordination of activity and in the value and method of 
organized effort. The individual advances in his work as 
rapidly as he is able. 

A brief report prepared by the student accompanies cach of 
his drawings. This report offers him the opportunity to make 
an accurate analysis of his work and to express in good English, 
specific information regarding standards, processes, shop equip- 
ment, and cost accounting. The teacher becomes an executive. 
The student develops initiative, resourcefulness, a sense of 
responsibility, and a sense of values. He learns to think inde- 
pendently and to work cooperatively. 


Company Letters Used in Course 


In the study of economics, the student begins by making an 
analysis of the ways in which people distribute their time 
throughout life. The 24 hours available to everyone each day 
are divided—work, study, recreation, eating, sleeping, and mis- 
cellaneous activities. Individual charts based on the personal 
observations of the students are studied by the group to deter- 
mine their differences and are then combined into one chart 
representing the composite observations of the group. 

In the business letter writing course, the individual starts 
with a file containing several well-written letters, represcnting, 
let us say, the correspondence with some customer in regard to 
some matters of company policy. His job is to answer the last 
letter of the series. The student learns the general principles of 
English, psychology, business organization, ethics, and sales- 
manship, as he meets them. 

In the machine shop, in addition to experience in operating 
the various tools, the young worker learns the practices in- 
volved in cost estimating, cost calculating, and shop layout. 
He also discovers the principles underlying quantity production, 
waste reduction, and good management. 

Under this plan the individual develops in line with his inter- 
ests which, in turn, are coordinated with the interests of others 
in his group. In ltke manner he acquires knowledge and skill in 
many diffcrent directions and to a degree which is determined 
chiefly by his capacity. 

From time to time the various courses which constitute a 
training program are coordinated with each other. Such 
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coordination is secured by means of comprehensive courses 
which act either as an introduction to, or as a review of, a group 
of subjects. In this way the various branches of mathematics 
and the technical subjects are brought together early in the 
engineering curriculum in a course known as ‘‘Shop problems.” 
Near the end of the term an advanced course known as ‘ Iin- 
gineering problems” is included. 

The following problem illustrates the manner in which the 
courses bring out the relation betwcen physics, chemistry, 
electricity, hydraulics, arithmetic, algebra, mechanical drawing, 
and economics: : 

A mill is supplied by water from a dam in a stream. The 
water is conducted from the dam to the mill by means of a: 
wooden aqueduct. It is necessary to find the amount of water. 
used by the mill. To do this a barrel of strong salt solution 
was introduced at theintake. The solution was allowed to flow 
from the barrel into the intake water at the rate of 15 gallons 
per hour. The salt solution was found by titration against 
silver nitrate to be four and one-half times normal. The water 


at the outlet of the aqueduct was titrated against iyAgNO; 


solution before the salt solution started to flow and thereafter 
every 15 minutes until the amount of salt in the water was found 
tobeconstant. The following data were obtained when 100 ec. c. 
samples of the water were tested: 


PATOL eee eo ee 0. 40 c. c. TRAENOs. 
After 15 aoe ee a as 7 5 Gs NAgNOs. 
AdtermOlmiunulteses sane 2e. 22-22-2882 = 10.5 e¢.c. AgNO: 
iter:4opmuinubessemss..2...---------- 10. 45 c. c. ayAgNOs, 
Ate QO) WOES. oo soo eee pe eee eee 10. 55 c. c. FN AgNO:. 
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Consider the Personal Pronoun 


S CURIOUS as the customs of the 
wild men of Borneo are some of the 
customs of educators—writing educators 
in particular. One of these is the avoid- 
ance of the personal pronoun ‘‘I.” 

That professional educational literature 
is difficult reading nearly everyone will 
agree. Most powerful of reader soporifics 
is the absence of the personal pronoun. 
In place of forthright ‘I’ appear such 
awkward masks of self-conscious scientific 
modesty as ‘‘the writer,’ and ‘“‘one,’”’ and 
‘it is assumed.” 

The best that can be said for side 
stepping “I,” “‘me,’” and ‘‘my”’ is that 
the scientific ideal requires objective ap- 
proach. Yet every scrap of manuscript 
which is not a mathematical table or 
formula has some subjective element. 
Since this is true, why not be honest and 
write “I did this,’’ and ‘I gathered the 
data,’”’ instead of ‘‘'The data were gath- 
ered.” Elimination of the personal ele- 
ment in educational manuscripts gives 
them the cold inhumanity of an automat 
restaurant, It contributes also to the 
popular but mistaken idea that education 
is dull stuff. 

It is too much to hope for a thesis that 
starts like this: ‘‘I have long been inter- 
ested in the idea of applying the principles 
of medical technique in diagnosis and 
prescription to the problem of aiding stu- 
dents failing in reading, arithmetic, or 
spelling. With the approval of my ad- 
viser, Professor Simpkins, I selected the 
specific subject, The Effect of Diagnostic 
and Remedial Teaching in Arithmetic 
Upon Pupil Achievement in Zenith. In 
the following pages I describe the scope of 
the problem, sources of information, the 
methods I used in gathering the data, 
my analysis of the data, and my con- 
clusions.” 
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The drawing on page 2 of the cover of 
Scuooy Lire for March, 1982, was by 
Mr. Schaffert, student, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. 
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You Have to Think 


6¢ fF HAVE CALLED you into assem- 

bly,’’ said the principal of a large 
high school near Washington, D. C., to 
his students, ‘‘to consider an important 
matter. 

“Tt has been possible to go through life 
in the United States without thinking 
very deeply. It has been possible to take 
the easy paths; to do as others do in our 
community; to accept conditions as we 
find them. That time is past. I would 
be less than honest with you unless I 
made this important fact clear. Condi- 
tions which you will have to face in the 
next 10 years will compel you to think. 

“When I graduated from high school I 
had the pick of four good jobs. When you 
graduate from high school you will be 
lucky if you can find a job. Why is it 
that vour community may have no place 


for you? How long will the conditions 
which brought about this situation last? 
Can anything be done to change the 
conditions? 

“T’m sure you boys and girls will not 
accept defeat without a struggle. Some- 
thing can be done. It is unbelievable 
that the people of the United States can 
not master their problems. But I wish 
to impress upon you that you may get 
little help from leaders. You need to 
reconsider the fundamental principles of 
our society. You must examine critically 
our methods of living together, our gov- 
ernment, our production, our distribution. 
Your teachers and I will do what we can 
to bring these central problems before 
you, but let me impress upon you once 
more that vou must think. For your own 
salvation you have to think!” 


On Memorizing 


By HARRY HANSEN 
Literary Critic 


BOUT THE TIME when I reached 
ninth grade in school, which must 
have been close to the publication of 
Richard Carvel and If I Were King, 
teachers began to pooh-pooh the idea of 
memorizing anything. For 100 years 
memorizing had been the basis of an 
ordinary education in America and peo- 
ple who knew their history by heart re- 
peated it in the same words. Teachers 
decided that this did not make for indi- 
viduality and originality. 

So they retained memorizing solely 
for the multiplication table and _ be- 
gan to encourage reading for the essen- 
tials and not for the text, asking the pu- 
pil to retell what he had read in his 
own words. We youngsters thought this 
a great advance over the older system 
and I recall how I patronized my elders, 
who had absorbed a great amount of 
knowledge by memorizing it. I argued— 
echoing my mentors—that memorizing 
could be done by dubs but that real 
thinking was done by men with brains. 
My mother was indulgent, but when a 
situation called for an apt expression 
she could draw on countless authors who 
wrote in words of flame. JI, having noth- 
ing but arguments for originality, was 
compelled to remain duinb. 

One teacher, however, used her own 
method of getting something really 
fine and cultural into our thick skulls. 
Every day she chalked up a quotation 
and asked us to memorize it. She ex- 
plained its context and its authorship. 
In the course of one year we garnered a 
great many nuggets of wisdom by the way. 


I remember her suggestion that we keep 
this up after we left school. JI doubt 
whether any of useverdid. I used to take 
down bits from my reading now and then 
and transcribe them in a notebook. But 
I never again did that little effort at 
memorizing before breakfast, which was 
necessary to make them stick. 

She had one other trick, which is 
beside the point, but deserves to be 
recorded. Every now and then she 
would produce a Copley print of a 
famous painting, describe it, and then 
hang it up for all of us to see. There it 
would remain for several days. Invariably 
when I think of the Night Watch I think 
of that little print. When IJ think of Sacred 
and Profane Love I do not think of the 
original, which I have visited in the Pa- 
lazzo Borghese, but the print in No. 10. 
With the pictures went innumerable 
stories. I shall never forget them. 

To-day, I believe, teachers are trying for 
a golden mean in education; neither too 
much memorizing nor too little. 


wy 
Ontario Teaches 12,000 by Mail 


More than 12,000 children were taught 
by correspondence courses provided by 
the Ontario, Canada, Department of 
Education last year, The courses were pre- 
pared for persons of school age who lived 
remote from any schoo], for those who could 
not attend school in winter by reason of 
road conditions or school being closed, and 
for those who were pliysically -unable to 
attend school and for whom no other means 
of education could be provided. 


Aprix, 1932 


How Rochester Raised its Daily 


Attendance Record 


By Herman J. Norton 
Director of Health Education, Publie Schools, Rochester, N.Y. 


URING THE SCHOOL YEAR, 

September, 1925, to June, 1926, the 
bureau of research of the Rochester Board 
of Education made a study of the absence 
of school children due to sickness and 
it was estimated that 389,958 school 
days were lost in the elementary schools, 
excluding days lost by kindergarten 
children. 

In September, 1929, our State educa- 
tion department began to distribute finan- 
cial State aid to the schools of the State 
on the basis of the average daily attend- 
ance of school children. The State 
allowed 29 cents a day for each child in 
attendance. If this system of distribut- 
ing State funds had been in operation 
during the school year September, 1925, 
to June, 1926, the Rochester schools 
would have lost $116,984 of State aid be- 
cause of absence duc to illness. 

During this 1925-26 school year, the 
average daily attendance of school chil- 
dren was 91 per cent. Since this date, 
there has been a steady improvement each 
year in the average daily attendance. 
Last year, it reached 97 per cent. The 
estimated cost of absence for all causes 
during the school year 1929-30 was 
$106,990. Approximately 81 per cent of 
this absence was due to sickness. This 
means that last year through sickness the 
board of education and the people of 
Rochester lost $86,661.90 of State aid 
which they would have received if each 
child had had a perfect school attendance. 
Of course, we realize that such an achieve- 
ment is impossible. But how much of 
this absence for illness is preventable? 
That is the question. 


Increase Number of Attendance Officers 


Prior to September, 1926, the board of 
education employed only 4 attendance 
officers. In September, 1926, Mr. Keople 
added 8 officers to his staff and to-day his 
staff numbers 15. It is fair to say that 
the efficient work of these officers has 
played a large part in bringing about the 
steady increase in school attendance. Of 
course, there were other factors working 
toward the reduction of absence from 
school, such as the principals and teachers 
concerted efforts, as well as the combined 
efforts of the school nurses and physicians 
and health education teachers. All of 
which goes to show that when a big and 
worth-while job has to be done and 
everybody concerned cooperates, desired 
results arc secured. 


Let us shift our thinking from the direct 
financial loss due to absence from school to 
what we might term the indirect financial 
loss through retardation in school progress 
caused by illness and physical defects. 

From the United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, comes the 
report that in the schools of Bridgeport, 
Conn., retardation was reduced 50 per 
cent during five years of vigorous oral hy- 
giene work. The cost of recducation in 
1912 (at the beginning of the campaign) 
was 42 per cent of the entire budget. 
The cost in 1918 was 17 per cent of the 
budget. 

In the study of 1,242 school children in 
New York City by the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, they 
found that boys having no teeth defects 
showed 7 per cent better attendance than 
those with such defects and they made 6 
per cent more promotions. 


Of 12,000 children who had dental de- 
fects corrected, in the Chicago schools, it 
is reported that 70.5 per cent improved 
in health, 45 per cent improved men- 
tally, and 57 per cent improved in school 
attendance. 

The Russell Sage Foundation in its 
health study in the New York schools es- 
timated that children suffcring from 
physical defects made 8.8 per cent less 
progress than did those having no defects. 

We have been rather successful in 
Rochester in our efforts to improve our 
average daily attendance. It has becn 
raised from 91 per cent during the school 
year 1925 and 1926 to 97 per cent during 
the 1929 and 1930 school year. This in- 
cludes all public schools, elementary, 
junior, and senior high school. 

A number of outstanding preventive 
and remedial measures have been devel- 
oped which have helped to improve the 
attendance record. 


Tlelping Families Find Services Available 


The superintendent and deputy superin- 
tendent of schools have made the princi- 
pals, teachers, directors, attendance offi- 
cers, and parents conscious of the school 
absence problem through articles in the 
public press, through appointment of 
committees to study the problem, and 
through discussion at principals’ and 
directors’ mectings. Principals have ini- 
tiated their own individual programs for 
encouraging attendance. Such campaigns 
have helped considerably. 
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The board of education has employed 
special remedial] teachers to work with the 
retarded child in an effort to have him 
catch up with the educational procession 
before school is out in June. The staff 
attendance officers have been kcenly alive 
to the necessity of rendering ever-increas- 
ing social as well as health protection and 
remedial health service to school children 
and parents. 

Whenever a Rochester school attend- 
ance officer finds that illness exists in the 
home and it is, let us say an indigent case, 
he or she directs the parents to the proper 
community health agency, the school 
nurse or clinic or suggests that the school 
nurse visit the home, size up the situation, 
and make proper recommendations for 
following up the case. In case the family 
is financially self-supporting, she may 
suggest that they call in the family 
physician. The attendance officer helps 
in checking the spread of disease by 
notifying the school nurse of suspected 
cases of communicable disease such as 
measles, mumps, chicken pox, or skin 
disease. The nurse in turn notifies the 
city health bureau and it immediately 
insists that proper protective and remedial 
measures be followed by the family. 

In the common cases of exclusion from 
school for pediculosis or dirty head, 
scabies, dirty clothing, or a much needed 
bath, the attendance officcr is a coercive 
factor in securing cleanliness and better 
health habits because she is able to 
impress upon parents that such absences 
are illegal. 

Attendance officers refer needy families 
to social agencies, thus preventing ab- 
sence due to lack of clothes, shoes, or 
inadequate food. 

The attendance officer often saves a 
great deal of school absences duc to 
parents’ oversolicitude for their children 
especially in the kindergarten and _pri- 
mary grades. Parents are often inclined 
to be lenient in the case of their small 
children. The attendance officer meets 
parents’ arguments of “‘rain,’” ‘‘cold,”’ 
“distance,” or ‘‘slight headache,’ by 
emphasizing advantages of regular at- 
tendance or suggesting that the school 
nurse will promptly send the child home 
if his condition warrants it. 

Again the attendance officer often aids 
in reducing absence due to family illness. 
She makes the adjustment which will 
allow a prompt return of the child to 
school. Under the present provision, a 
maximum absence of three days is some- 
times allowed an older child when it is 
necessary for her to work in the home, if 
a better adjustment is impossible. When 
family illness seems likely to extend over 
a longer period, the attendance officers 
arrange with the family, neighbors, rela- 
tives, or social agency for the necessary 
home adjustments so that the child may 
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return to school. Sometimes arrange- 
ments are made with the school principal 
and family so that the child may attend 
her most important classes and be ex- 
cused for the rest of the school day. 


Cutting Down Trivial Excuses 


Finally, when a child is about to leave 
school to go to work, the most frequent 
cause of delay in securing a work permit is 
some health problem, for example, carious 
teeth, infected tonsils, or eye defects 
needing attention. Attendance officers in 
these cases explain to parents the need for 
correcting defects and insist on continued 
regular attendance until the defects are 
corrected. In exceptional cases a tem- 
porary work permit may be issued at 
once, after which the attendance officcr 
follows the case to see that corrections 
are made. 

The psychological effect of attendance 
officers’ activities in the community 
causes parents to use better judgment 
regarding keeping children from school 
on trivial sickness excuses. 

Since illness is the outstanding cause of 
absence from school, every attendance 
officer is vitally interested in the health 
education program that is being conducted 
in the schools. If he is not interested and 
actively so, hc should be. ‘Those in charge 
of the program need cooperation, and 
eertainly a healthy child helps to improve 
and maintain a high average daily school 
attendance. Attendance officers should 
meet with health education teachers and 
vice versa. They should get acquainted 
with the objectives, activities, and tech- 
niques used by each group and work 
together to meet the individual health 
necds of school children. 

In Rochester, health education is a 3- 
section program, namely: Health pro- 
tection, health teaching, and health 
development. Each section has its own 
course of study with definitely outlined 
objectives, activities, standards of at- 
tainment, subject matter, and teaching 
methods. 

The objectives of the health protection 
program are (1) to detect physical defects 
for the purpose of correcting remediable 
conditions; (2) to prevent and control 
communicable diseases; (3) to recommend 
such school equipment and practices as 
will furnish the best possible environ- 
ment for the health of the pupils and the 
teachers; and (4) to secure the coopera- 
tion of the home in health protection 
activities. 

The objectives in the health teaching 
program are (1) to develop right attitudes 
and high ideals toward health and health 
practices in life situations; (2) to give 
students information which will help 
them to improve and conserve their own 
health; (8) to aid in establishing specific 
health habits at various age levels; and (4) 


to cooperate with parents and others in con- 
tributing to the health of the community. 

In the health development or physical 
education program the objectives are (1) 
physical—to develop organic power, vital- 
ity, posture, and neuromuscular skills for 
meeting life situations; (2) social—to 
develop traits of citizenship, such as 
courage, initiative, cooperation, honesty, 
and courtesy; and (8) cultural—to gain a 
sympathetic understanding and apprecia- 
tion of physical laws, rhythm, and achieve- 
ment, and to develop interest and specific 
skill in such activities as will be of value 
in leisure time. 

With better ventilation in schools, with 
better care as to the clothing of school 


CorreEctinG Drrects Wich Cause Poor ScHoou 
ATTENDANCE 


Dental hygienists at work in the new Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School, Rochester, N. Y. Through the 
development of preventive and remedial measures 
Rochester raised the average daily attendance in all 
its public schools from 91 per cent during the school 
year 1925 and 1926 to 97 per cent during the 1929 and 
1930 school year. 


children, especially their shoes in cold, 
rainy, or snowy weather, and by adequate 
isolation of children with respiratory dis- 
orders, absence for illness should be con- 
siderably reduced. By vaccination and by 
daily morning health inspection of all chil- 
dren by the teachers and by the exclusion 
of suspects, the “‘common”’ communicable 
diseases would become less common. If 
the school hygiene program is functioning 
properly there is hardly any excuse for 
digestive disorders and real headaches, 
and with adequate dental and medicinal 
supervision, toothache and eye troubles 
should almost disappear. With such pre- 
vention, sickness from miscellaneous causes 
would gradually disappear and on the 
whole we should be able to reduce pres- 
ent absence for illness at least 25 per cent. 
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Junior High School Subject of 
Cleveland Report 


Fifteen years of experimentation with 
the junior high school in Cleveland have 
been reported in the annual report of the 
superintendent of schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently published by the Cleveland 
Board of Education. Describing minute- 
ly the various activities of the modern 
junior high school, the author, R. G. 
Jones, makcs some conclusions and pre- 
dicts future developments in this compara- 
tively new branch of the public school. 

Mr. Jones predicts that new inventions, 
including television, now nearing perfec- 
tion, will exert a great influence on the 
curriculum of the junior high school. He 
believes, according to the report, that 
visual aid will continue to become an 
increasingly ‘mportant medium for broad- 
ening and enriching the scope of the 
pupil’s experience. He says, after several 
years of experimentation with radio in 
Cleveland junior high school, that ‘it is 
the opinion of those connected with the 
experimental work that certain desirable 
educational outcomes reasonably may be 
expected from radio lessons.”’ 
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Many Use Deposit Plan to Buy 
Government Bulletins 


Many persons who frequently purchase 
United States Government publications use 
the deposit plan of payment which has prov- 
en very satisfactory. The Superintendent 
of Documents reports more than 3,000 de- 
posit accounts in use at the present time. 

How can one take advantage of this 
simple method of paying for publica- 
tions, arranged especially for convenience? 

The only requirement is a deposit of $5 
or more with the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. When a publication is 
then ordered, the cost is charged against the 
amount on deposit in the cashier’s section 
of the Public Documents Division and the 
document is mailed. Robert E. Brooks, 
cashier, directs the mailing of a bill to the 
customer, stating the price of the publica- 
tion purchased, and also notifies the depos- 
itor when his account must be replenished. 

Deposit accounts do away with much 
delay which might otherwise be caused in 
obtaining prices of publications desired, 
and also eliminate the necessity of a 
remittance with every order. 

After making a deposit, one simply 
requests the publication he desires, and 
mentions that he is a depositor. 
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Federal Office of Education publica- 
tions are in demand. More than 1,150,- 
000 copies of publications from this bureau 
went out to the education world during 
the past year. 


‘Trends in Summer Sessions for 


RE SUMMER SESSIONS fulfilling 
the responsibilities which new 
economic and social factors in 

our changing civilization have placed on 
all schools? 

To meet the challenge of change, schools 
have been forced to take inventory of 
their practices. The national survey of 
education of teachers, conducted by the 
Office of Education, is attempting to 
ascertain policies and practices in all in- 
stitutions which educate teachers. The 
findings throw light on trends in summer 
schools as well as other departments. 
Cooperation of directors of summer ses- 
sions makes possible at this time presen- 
tation of pertinent facts on purposes of 
summer schools. 

The summer session has become one of 
the important factors in the education of 
teachers. Relatively, the summer ses- 
sion is a recent development as an agency 
of teacher education. Antecedents of 
the present summer session have been 
described by Willoughby! and Judd. 
The rapid extension of the summer ses- 
sion idea from the early beginnings of 
Louis Agassiz in 1872 to the present time 
is astounding. In the summer of 1931, a 
report® shows 654 summer schools enroll- 
ing 425,100 students. Of these, 273,148 
were enrolled in courses in education; 
this number represents 28.6 per cent of 
the total number of teachers in the United 
States. 

Influences at Work 


Several factors have influenced the 
rapid development of the summer session. 
Paramount among them is the elevation 
of teaching from the artisan level toward 
a professional status. Standardizing agen- 
cies, increased certification requirements, 
salary schedules, increased tenure, retire- 
ment provisions, and public demand have 
stimulated this professional trend. Grad- 
ually, the increased standards have become 
legal requirements. Continuation in teach- 


1 Willoughby, W. W. The History of Summer 
Schools in the United States. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Report, 1891-92, Vol. 11, pp. 893-957. 

3Judd, C.D. The Summer School as an Agency for 
the Training of Teachers in the United States, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Contributions to Edu- 
eation, No. 3, Ch. II, Nashville, Tenn., 1921. 

3 Adapted from the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association: Growth of Summer School Attend- 
ance, Vol. XX, No. 8, November, 1931, p. 298. 


‘Teachers 
By Frank K. Foster 


Specialist, National Survey of Education of Teachers 


ing on the part of teachers in service 
depends upon the individual’s ability to 
satisfy the prescribed higher standards of 
training. Competition, caused by an ever- 
increasing supply of young teachers who 
have been educated on the level of higher 
requirements for teaching, forces the in- 
service teacher to acquire comparable 
training. The in-service teacher is often 
unable to take a year’s leave of absence 
for the required training. The oppor- 
tunity offered by summer scssions to 
satisfy the increasing educational require- 
ments while continuing in service is seized 
by teachers whose preparation is below 
the required minimum. 

_ Emphasis upon the quantitative fac- 
tors of degrces, credits, or so many weeks 
of attendance upon summer sessions has 
becn the chief criterion in the satisfaction 
of increased requirements. The ultimate 
limit of prescribed standards on a quan- 
titative basis can not be extended inde- 
finitely. Although the final outcome of 
elevated standards implics an increase in 
teaching efficiency, there is some doubt 
whether this result has always followed. 
A shift in emphasis from the quantitative 
standards which have received so much 
attention may alter summer session 
functions. If emphasis continues to be 
placed on degrees and credits as such, the 
present educational standards for teach- 
ing will soon be satisfied by most in-service 
teachers. Those functions of the summer 
session which pertained to increasing the 
professional education of teachers in the 
past will assume less importance. Either 
standards of professional preparation for 
teaching will have to be increased or 
emphasis must be shifted to qualitative 
values in teaching performance, if the 
summer session is to continue as the 
chief means for the professional ad vance- 
ment of in-service teachers. To know the 
fundamental purposes of the present sum- 
mer sessions will help one to comprehend 
the present contribution of the summer 
session toward the professional education 
of American teachers. 


What the Directors Reported 


An inquiry was addressed to the direc- 
tors of the 1931 summer sessions. At the 
time this article was prepared, returns had 
been received from 333 directors in five 


types of public and private institutions 
which educate teachers—of universities 
colleges, junior colleges, teachers colleges 
and normal schools. Directors indicated 
the relative importance of the various 
purposes for which their present summer 
sessions are organized. (See Table 1.) 

The bachelor’s degree has always been 
an end point in collegiate education. The 
arbitrary prescription of the baccalaureate 
as a basis for teacher certification has de- 
fined one of the chief purposes of the sum- 
mer session in universities, colleges, and 
teacher colleges. Curricula which lead to 
the bachelor’s degree in the various teach- 
ing subjects have almost universally 
prescribed varying degrees and types of 
professional work. Under these circum- 
stances, the importance of the bachelor’s 
degree and the emphasis on professional 
education courses in the summer sessions 
of universities, colleges, and teachers’ 
colleges are not surprising. Definite 
evidence of the importance of the bach- 
elor’s degree as a basis for teacher certifi- 
cation is disclosed by the rapid disappear- 
ance of the normal school by conversion 
into 4-year teachers’ colleges granting 
the bachelor’s degree. Existing normal 
schools are making plans for the bachelor’s 
degree through summer session offerings. 
Although junior colleges are not prima- 
rily an agency of teacher education, several 
of these institutions emphasize profes- 
sional work for teachers in their summer 
sessions. 

The prescription of higher standards for 
certain types of school administrators and 
supervisors has increased the demand for 
work which leads to the master’s degree 
and even the doctorate. The large pro- 
portion of universities which emphasize 
graduate work in the summer sessions 
indicates a distinct demand for graduate 
degrees. As many as 11 teachers’ colleges 
are grauting the master’s degree, the work 
assuming primary importance in the 
summer session. 

Continuation of the program of studies 
of the regular year is the only other domi- 
nant purpose of the summer sessions in all 
types of institutions. The limited em- 
phasis on experimentation and research 
with method and content of teaching 
subjects probably reflects the influence of 
the traditional nature of work toward 
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degrees. Recognition of the opportunities 
for a distinct contribution toward practical 
teacher education in terms of actual 
teaching problems is the real challenge 
before the directors of summer sessions. 


Our Year-Around Colleges 


The differeices in importance between 
purposes of the summer session and the 
same purposes in the regular academic 
year were tabulated and no significant 
differences were obtained. Further evi- 
dence of this agreement was obtained by 
comparing the importance of each purpose 
of the summer session with the importance 
of the same purpose of the regular year. 
Three categories were stated as follows: 
(a) Of primary importance in both summer 
session and regular year; (b) of primary 
importance in summer session and of 
secondary importance in the regular year; 
and (c) of secondary importance in the 
sunimer session and of primary importance 
in the regular year. 

The only significant differences found 
were that summer sessions placed a 
slightly greater importance on “‘profes- 
sional courses meeting the requirements 
for the extension of teachers’ certificates” 
and ‘‘opportunity for inservice teachers to 
obtain further professional work.” The 
agreement on the purposes which pertain 
to the administrative patterns of the 


summer session and the regular year is 
significant. Every indication points to- 
ward the organization of the summer ses- 
sion as an integral part of the regular 
academic year. (Data in support of these 
findings will be published in the final 
report of the national survey of the educa- 
tion of teachers.) 

Trends in demands for certain types of 
work during the summer session were 
considered an important index of chang- 
ing purposes. Directors of summer ses- 
sions were asked to indicate the demands 
for certain types of work in their summer 
sessions from 1926 to 1931. Three 
mutually exclusive categories were listed 
as follows: (a) No noticeable change; (b) 
inereasing demand; and (c) diminishing 
demand. 

Returns are given in Table 2. 


What Teachers Want at Summer School 


The less formal character of the sum- 
mer session offers the greatest opportunity 
for adaptation to changing needs. In 
the absence of traditional practices, 
every opportunity is present for a unique 
service. Without doubt, the summer 
session is of real benefit to the student 
who, for economic reasons, is forced to 
shorten the period of preparation. The 
in-service teachers of our schools who 
wish either to meet increased standards 
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or to keep abreast of the newer move- 
ments in education, welcome the summer 
session, Many summer session directors 
report an increasing demand for under- 
graduate work for credit. An exception 
is noted in universities which report a 
slight decrease which is compensated for, 
however, in the tremendous increased 
demand for graduate work. The increas- 
ing demand for professional education 
courses is sufficiently widespread to 
anticipate a continued demand for this 
type of work. Competition will prob- 
ably increase the demand for professional 
courses as long as an oversupply of certi- 
fied teachers exists. The general in- 
crease in demand for graduate work dur- 
ing the summer session denotes a teacher 
interest beyond the minimal requirements 
of present certification standards. Many 
factors have altered demands and the 
prestige of certain institutions has played 
no smal! part. 

Work in music education, physical edu- 
cation, library training, and research and 
experimentation, although limited, is on 
the up-grade in demand. Absence of any 
extensive decrease in demand for all 
types of work in the several types of 
institutions reveals opportunities in adapt- 
ing summer sessions to obvious needs. 

Brevity of the summer session and the 
absence of tradition offer an opportunity 


TaBLe 1.—Number of institutions reporting cach purpose as of primary or secondary importance in the organization of the summer 


sesston 


[The table should be read as follows: Of the 65 universities reporting, 32 (column 2) indicated ‘‘continuation of program of the regular year’’ as of ‘“‘ primary importance”’ 


in the summer session, and 19 (column 3) indicated the same purpose of as ‘‘secondary importance.”’ | 
importance and the number of institutions reporting represents either no answer or no indicated importance. 


year’’ for the universities, 65 less (324-19) equals 14 no answers or no indicated importance for that purpose. 


institution in the same manner] | 


The difference between the total reports on primary and secondary 


In the case of ‘continuation of program of the regular 


Read the data opposite each purpose under each type of 


Number and types of institutions reporting 


| 
Fi eae Ae 28 junior 84 teachers 19 normal 
Purposes of summer sessions 65 universities 187 colleges colleges colleges schools 
Pi S2 Pi | S2 Pi | Se pi Se Pl S2 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 it 
1. Continuation of the program of studies of the regular year. ..-..-.....-.---------- 32 19 63 35 19, 6 ye 19 10 & 
2. Convenience of administration by dividing the year into four equal parts___.....- 3 13 2 || 19 | il 2 5 26 2 2 
3. Regular year students an opportunity to make up back work owing to absence, | 
failure;.etes ie. 2225-52 ==. 5322s ae ee 2 en eee ee ae 14 36 32 74 cat 15 10 59 0 14 
4, Opportunity for in-service teachers to obtain: : / | 
@ Preprofessional work (junior college) ___-.---.-.---.------.--.-----.---------- 25 14 OF) 16 20 1 29 | 12 8 0 
(0) BachelorStdegrecm=ssse= ean eames 49 9 96 20 2 0 73 8 8 vs 
(c) Master’s degree 50 5 26 a 0 0 ll 0 0 0 
(d) Doctor’s degree 22 Mi, 2 KI 0 OF nL | 0 0 0 
5. Undergraduate work for those who wish to reduce the period of residence (regular } | 
year students). 2-25 5 eee me meme ores roe 5k, oe eee 27 28 Sil 56 I) 6 30 41) 5 10 
6. Graduate work for those who wish to reduce the period of residence (regular year ' ; | 
Students) -_ 22. + s2icsceot scenes see ee see ee eee oo ses eee 34 20 13 10 0; 2 | 3 7 0 2 
7. Opportunity for superintendents, principals, supervisors, teachers, and others who | 
desire further professional work (no credit desired) ___.....____....-_-.-----.-- 25 20 16 43 5 3 17 32 3 9 
8. Courses for persons who seek intellectual improvement (no credit desired)_._ 7 33 § 46. 3 6 3 33 ul 9 
9. Professional courses meeting the requirements for the extension of teachers’ cer 5 
cates without examination o2 18 7 33 18 6 43 32 6 7 
10. Opportunity for teachers to raiso the grade of the teaching certificate now held____ 30 22 70 38 uu 7 48 18 8 5 
11. Offerings for out-of-state students who will later transfer their credits to an out-of- 
State institution... 2. 22-225 eee 1 35 6 44 2 5 1 31 0 3 
12. Opportunity for students to remove deficiencies in entrance requirements_.._____- 1 20 § 35 6) 8 2 24 0 3 
13. Special offerings not given in the regular year, e. g., coaching, vocational courses, } 
institutes; etc. ...c225. sos seas eee oe se 10 32 16 26! 2 | 2 5 36 2 4 
14. Facilities for experimentation and resoarch with method or content of teaching | 
subjects... ...... MMe eee eee oeeeeees eect... a= ee re 19 12 ‘i 16 | 1] 2 vd 19 0 4 
15. A try-out period for high-school graduates who wish to acquaint themselves with | 
institutional practices before entrance upon the work of the regular year_._____- 4 18 0 20 | 0 6 0 20 0 0 


1} P=Of primary importance in summer session. 


i 


2$=Of secondary importance in summer session. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Numober of institutions reporting no noticeable change, increasing demand, or diminishing demand for the several types of work 
offered in the summer sessions from 1926 to 1931 


[The table should be read as follows: Of the 65 universities reporting, 15 (column 1) indicated no noticeable change in demand for undergraduate work for credit, 35 (column 
2) indicated an increasing demand, and 10 (column 3) indicated a decreasing demand. The difference between the total of the cases in all 3 columns opposite a givea 


type of work and the number of institutions reporting represents either no answer or no indicated consideration in the case of ‘undergraduate work for credit” for the 


universities, 65 less (15 plus 35 plus 10) equals 5 no answers or no indicated consideration for that purpose. 


institution in the same manner.] 


Types of summer session work done since 1926 


. Undergraduate work for credit 


examination 


for) ao me wre 


=~) 


utilized 

8. Field trips in geology and geography... 

9. Supervised foreign travel.......-.....-. 

Ome Musiciedticationl..2--..0....22.2.-2-.22. 
11. Physical education, health, and sports _-__ 
12, Library training 


13. Research and experimentation..............----.-.-- 


. Graduate work for advanced degrees___...-....---.. 
. Make-up courses for ‘‘incompletes’’ or ‘‘failures’’ from the regular 

BOs ccs ca eo eee 
. Courses which meet requirements for teachers’ certificates without 


SOS OOOO SSS wecee- 


. Professional courses for in-service teachers, supervisors, principals, } 
and superintendents. -..-.------------------------- 
. Liberal arts and science courses of general type, e. g., Political economy, 
Amibhropoloey;,CtCs--- == +. --sc---ec-sce-cac~sosesece 
Special cultural courses in which museums and similar agencies are 
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29 8 17 68 27 24 


for experimentation which is rather diffi- 
cult to secure in the regular academic 


year. Without attention to its unique 
possibilities, the summer session will 
limit its field of service. In spite of 


criticisms of superficiality and laxity of 
mental discipline in the summer sessions, 
every effort should be made to keep it 
free from domination by tradition. Adap- 
tation of offerings and emphasis on the 
practical values of the professional courses 
in terns of the needs of teachers in service 
are essential principles of summer session 
organization. The opportunity to ex- 
periment with educational methodology 
and educational content is a real challenge 
to the summer session directors. 


Drawing by Robert G. Eckel, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


“How 185 superintendents reduced 
school costs” is reported in School 
Executives Magazine for February, by 
T. V. Goodrich. A questionnaire was 
sent out asking for specific illustrations 
of how expenditures were reduced with- 
out adversely affecting the educational 
program. The answers here reported 
merit the consideration of others who are 
facing the problem of reducing budgets. 

a& & & The Elementary School 
Journal for February, 1932, carries the full 
text of the bill introduced in Congress to 


‘carry into effect practically all the recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education.” Thissame number 
has also the Office of Education summary 
statement concerning education in this 
country during 1931. w& & & “The 
portrait of an intellectual,’ by John R. 
Tunis, in Harpers for March, is a type 
study of an American college professor. 
The author contrasts the modern college 
and its professors with the old-fashioned 
colleges in which the faculty and students 
were more intimately associated, and 
where culture, rather than high-powered 
salesmanship, was an important object 
ofthe curriculum. * & .w& ‘When 
the doctor prescribes books” the librarian 
should know the kinds of books best 
adapted to the patient. Catherine P. 
Walker, United States Army librarian, 
Atlanta, Ga., presents a ‘‘phychological 
symptomatology advocated to aid in 
bibliotherapy” in American Journal of 
Public Health for February. 2% w&% 
An interesting short article on ‘‘How 
Germans study ”’ appears in The Princeton 
Alumni Weekly for February 12. The 
author, James H. Breasted, jr., ’32, 
contrasts the American plan of prescribed 
reading with the German free reading. 

ae & % A rather strong argu- 
ment against ‘‘Educational tours for 
high-school seniors’? appears in School 
Review for March. J. M. Clifford, 
principal of the high school at Romeo, 
Mich., has had long experience with these 
tours, and he presents several cogent argu- 
ments against the practice. & 2% 
With a growing sense of democracy 
and nationalism developing in China, a 
reformation of the Chinese educational 
system is making fairly rapid progress. 


84 teachers colleges) 19 normal schools 
T ; ] 1 
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An account of ‘‘China’s educational 


plans,’ by Edgar W. Knight, of the 
University of North Carolina, appears 
in the High School Journal for February. 

& & w The encouragement of 
creative literary effort on the part of 
high-school students has advanced an- 
other step. In February there appeared 
the first number of the American High 
School Journal. Its purpose is to offer 
to high-school students throughout the 
country an opportunity to print their 
own creative writings; also to prove to 
the public that these students have rcal 
ability and genius in forceful expression. 

oe & % Since Melvil Dewey’s 
death in December, two excellent articles 
about him have appeared. A memorial 
supplement to the February issue of 
Library Journal contained an account 
of his life and work, illustrated by two 
portraits. In the Wilson Bulletin for 
March, Dorkas Fellows sketches briefly 
his active life and his invaluable contri- 
butions. & w& & An interesting 
article on the elementary school library 
in Louisiana, by G. O. Houston, appears 
in the Journal of the Louisiana Teachers 
Association for March. The plan of 
supplying books to the elementary school 
libraries is described and some exellent 
suggestions are given for promotion of 
this service. &® o& ow The subject 
of the February issue of Progressive 
Education is “New trends in Indian 
education.”’ Schools for Eskimos and 
Mexican Indians as well as for the Indians 
of the United States are discussed. The 
list of writers of the articles includes such 
distinguished authors as Oliver La Farge. 
Julian S. Huxley, and Mary Austin. 
Excellent illustrations add much value. 
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Uncle Sam’s China and Japan 
‘Teaching Aids 


By Margaret F. Ryan 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


ITH the eyes of the world focused 

on China and Japan and newspa- 
pers carrying screamer headlines on each 
new development in the Far East, we feel 
the urge to know more about these two 
nations. For authoritative, unbiased in- 
formation, what better place to turn than 
to the United States Government. 

Maps help us to get our bearings. 
The Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
Department publishes two maps covering 
the area of recent fighting; one, 30 by 
42 inches, of the Hwangpoo River (Woo- 
sung River) showing international settle- 
ment roads and names of commercial 
concerns occupying each of the wharves 
along the Hwangpoo River. Price 50 
cents.! The other map, 48 by 34 inches, 
shows the Yangtze River from Shanghai 
to Nanking. Price 60 cents. 

The State Department has published 
a map of Manchuria and adjacent regions 
(Map series No. 2, Publication No. 276), 
showing the railways and principal motor 
routes. This map 30 by 30 inches, con- 
tains an index of the hundreds of geo- 
graphic names seen frequently in news 
reports. Price 20 cents. 

But the best map of all—one which 
shows China, Japan, and Manchuria— 
is to be found folded at the back of “ Mo- 
tor Roads in China’ (Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Trade Promo- 
tion Series No. 120). This 132-page bul- 
letin (30 cents) contains 48 illustrations 
which give a fairly good idea of Chinese 
roads, modes of transportation, customs, 
and clothing. The map alone is worth 
the price of the bulletin. 

From maps let us turn to some of the 
treaties and agreements which exist be- 
tween China and Japan and the other 
nations of the world. The State Depart- 
ment, in what is known as its Treaty 
Scries—the official texts of treaties and 
conventions entered into between the 
United States and other powers, and 
published as soon as they have been 
ratified by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate and have been pro- 
claimed by the President—has published 
the following pamphlets, any one of which 
may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents at 5 cents per 
copy: Exchange of notes between the 
United States and Japan canceling the 


\ Where the price is given the publication may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Lansing-Ishii agreement of November 2, 
1917 (No. 667); Treaty between the United 
States, the British Empire, France, and 
Japan relating to their insular possessions 
and insular dominions in the region of the 
Pacific Ocean (No. 669); Agreement be- 
tween the United States, the British 
Empire, France and Japan—supplemen- 
tary to the treaty of December 13, 1921 
(No. 670); Agreement between the United 
States and Japan—Arbitration (No. 683); 
Treaty between the United States, Bel- 
gium, the British Empire, China, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portu- 
gal regarding principles and policies to be 
followed in matters concerning China 
(No. 723); Treaty between the United 
States, Belgium, the British Empire, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, and Portugal relating to the revi- 
sion of the Chinese customs tariff (No. 
724); and the Treaty between the United 
States and China regulating tariff rela- 
tions (No. 773). 

Now that we have touched upon the 
geographic and historical side, let us see 
what is available on the social and eco- 
nomic. ‘‘Labor conditions of women 
and children in Japan’’ (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin No. 558) presents 
conditions in the textile factories of Japan. 
Price 20 cents. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, however, makes the largest 
contribution with its ‘‘Commerce Year- 
book—1931, Volume II—Foreign Coun- 
tries,’ giving comparative data for 78 
foreign countries. This book, containing 
750 pages, 18 maps, and 47 charts, bound 
in buckram ($1), is an invaluable supple- 
ment to school textbooks. 

‘*China—A Commercial and Industrial 
Handbook,’’ by Julean Arnold, a bound 
volume of 818 pages with 25 illustrations 
and a folding map like that in ‘‘Motor 
Roads in China,’’ is another valuable 
source book. Price, $1.75. 

‘‘Commercial Travelers’ Guide to the 
Far East” (Trade Promotion Series No. 
29, price 85 cents) contains information 
valuable also to geography and social 
science classes. Bound in buckram; it 
contains 384 pages and 23 maps. 

As a result of the numerous requests 
for publications on Japanese and Chinese 
finance the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has compiled a list of 
10 publications covering currency, bank- 
ing, international payments, and Amer- 
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ican investments abroad. Six of the 10 
publications cost but 10 cents apiece. A 
list of these publications will be forwarded 
upon request to that office. 

If further information on these two 
countries is desired, titles and prices of 
numerous other publications may be found 
in price list No. 65, ‘‘Foreign Relations of 
the United States,” copies of which will be 
sent free upon application to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Additional in- 
formation may also be found in “ Publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce,” a copy of which is 
free for the asking. 


The Westing-School-House 


(Continued from page 149) 


(a) Find the approximate amount of 
water flowing through the aqueduct in 
gallons per minute. 

(b) Find the flow per day, in cubic feet. 

(c) How much electrical power could be 
generated if the average head of water is 
50 feet? 

(d) Design a device which would regu- 
late the flow of the salt solution from the 
barrel. 


There are in the Westinghouse Tech- 
nical Night School few rules and prac- 
tically no problems of discipline. <A 
problem of individual development, built 
around natural interests, needs no com- 
pulsory regulation in order to obtain a 
high average of attendance. The students 
take the initiative to see that the teachers 
are able, rather than the reverse. Voca- 
tional guidance naturally takes care of it- 
self. There is practically no problem of 
placing graduates as they have been earn- 
ing their way in the local industries 
throughout the course and they have re- 
ceived promotions from time to time as 
their abilities have warranted. 

Perhaps the most 1mportant result of the 
working out of the plan ts that the subjects 
taught become relatively unimportant as 
compared with the method of instruction 
and the personality and ability of the 
teacher. The student learns to think and do. 
The teacher learns to lead and to inspire. 

A prominent educator speaking recently 
before the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh said, ‘‘Industry is beginning 
to realize more and more that efficiency 
without idealism is fatal. Our schools, on 
the other hand, are beginning to realize 
that idealism without efficiency is futile.” 

The principle of mass production has 
offered some advantages in industry, 
There is no good reason to believe, how- 
ever, that this principle can be effectively 
applied in the field of human relations, and 
it may reasonably be questioned whether 
even in the favorable environment of our 
best schools there is any other kind of 
education than self-cducation. 
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FrRoM “PIGTAIL oF LEE AnH BEN Loo” 


Children’s Books that Adults 
Enjoy 


Selected by the Children’s Literature Class, School of Library Science, University of North Carolina 


OST PARENTS enjoy reading 

to their children, but such de- 

lightful family explorations of 
the world of books are frequently dis- 
rupted when father, drawing a deep sigh 
of resignation, takes junior on his lap and 
rattles through some childish, sugary story 
that his young son dearly loves. 

Believing that there are a number of 
books equally enjoyable to adults and 
children, we asked Miss Nora Buest to 
interest her class in children’s literature 
in selecting 25 such books. 

““The class enjoyed working on the list,” 
writes Miss Buest. ‘“‘It was difficult to 
limit the number of titles, for there were 
many other books that might have been 
selected. The students believe, however, 
that the list is representative of various 
types, old and new, that are pursued with 
pleasure by both adults and children.” 

Reprints of this list may be obtained 
free of charge from the Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior.— 
Epitor. 


Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott, 
with illustration by Jessie W. Smith. 
Little. $2. 


The youth of Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy is delineated 
with such a degree of realism that adults in reading the 
story relive vicariously the experiences of early days. 


Fairy Tales. By Hans C. Andersen; 
translated by Mrs. E. Lucas and illus- 
trated by Thomas, Charles, and William 
Robinson. Dutton. $2. 


When the folhles of man are described with humor 
and keen analysis in the guise of a nursery tale hy a 
master story-teller the group of listeners grows to 
include all ages. 


Waterless Mountain. By Laura A. 
Armer, with illustrations by Sidney and 
Laura A. Armer. Longmans. $3. 

A story of the Navahos written in a simple style that 


is well suited to revealing the beauty and mysticism of 
Younger Brother and his priestly Uncle. 


Winged Horse; the story of the poets and 
their poetry. By Joseph Auslander and 
Frank E. Hill, with illustrations by 
Paul Honoré and a bibliography by 
Theresa W. Elmendorf. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 


Any grown-ups who have thought that poetry does 
not helong to the ordinary reader hut still have a desire 
to find out if poetry contains an element of magic, will 
find this an excellent introduction into the ‘‘world of 
rhythmic delight.” 


Peter Pan and Wendy. By James M. 
Barrie, with illustrations by Mabel L. 
Atwell. Scribner. $2.50. 


All who have helieved in fairies will turn again and 
again to Peter Pan and the tale of ‘“‘the gay and inno- 
cent and heartless people who can fly to the Neverland.” 


Pigtail of Lee Ah Ben Loo; with 17 other 
laughable tales and 200 comical silhou- 
ettes. Told and illustrated by John 
Bennett. Longmans. $3.50. 


Stories humorous and sprightly in verse and 
prose that are profusely illustrated with expressive 
pictures. 


Joan of Are. Told and illustrated by 
Louis M. Boutet de Monvel. Century. 
$4. 


What satisfaction it is to return to a favorite hook 
after many years to find it even more heautiful than 
the image stamped on the memory. The technique, 
the coloring, the careful attention to historical accu- 
racy, a high type of imagination all comhine to pro- 
duce this reaction when the reader opens ‘‘Joan of 
PATCH 
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Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
By Lewis Carroll, with illustra- 
tions by John Tenniel. Macmil- 
kaj, Sle, 


Alice has never ceased to enchant all ages. 


A Roundabout Turn. By Robert 
H. Charles, with drawings by L. 
Leslie Brooke. Warne. $1.50. 


A humorous account of a toad that ls moved 
hy curiosity to see the world. He findsit the “‘ Round- 
est place I ever was in!’”’ Only Leslie Brooke could 
have made the illustrations. 


Cat Who Went to Heaven. By Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, with pictures by Lynd 
Ward. Macmillan. $2. 


A young artist who has a very devoted old house- 
Keeper finds himself the owner of ‘‘Good Fortune,” a 
cat that Is three-colored. ‘She is like a white flower 
on which hutterflies of two kinds have alighted.” 
The opportunity to paint a picture of the Buddha is 
the theme into which is woven a range of human emo- 
tions and much heauty. The illustrations typify the 
lifelike quality of the author’s story. 


The Christ Child. Told by Matthew and 
Luke, with illustrations by Maud and 
Mishka Petersham. Doubleday. $2. 


The illustrations for the appropriate Bible texts that 
tell of the Christ Child are reproductions that kindle 
reverence in the supernatural and a kindly feeling of 
friendship for the human. 


Peacock Pie. By Walter De La Mare, 
with illustrations by Heath Robinson. 
Holt. $2.50. 


The heauty of the imagery casts a spell that reaches 
heyond the years of childhood: 


“T heard a horseman 
Ride over the hill; 
The moon shone clear 

The night was still; 
His helm was silver 
And pale was he 
And the horse he rode 
Was of ivory.” 


Calico Bush. By Rachel Field, engravings 
on wood by Allen Lewis Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

The character of Marguerite Ledoux, a hound-out 
girl, is developed against a hackground of rigorous 
pioneer days in the Maine of 1743 with a nice halance 
of factual and dramatic elements that made a successful 
“sectional ’’ story. 


Goldsmith of Florence; a book of great 
craftsmen. By Katharine Gibson, 


with decorations by Kalman Kubinyi. 


$5. 


Macmillan. 
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Stories of the development of the arts and crafts as 
explained by such artists as Della Robbia, Cellini, and 
Paul Revere are told in simple dignified prose. The 
rich text is embellished with illustrations and photo- 
graphic reproductions of unusual beauty and signifi- 
cance. 


Wind in the Willows. By Kenneth 
Grahame, with illustrations by Nancy 
Bainhart. Scribner. $2.50. 


The adventures of Mr. Toad, Water Rat, Mr. Mole, 
and the Badger in the alteration of Mr. Toad are made 
doubly interesting through the humor that leads the 
reader to chuckle about the commonplace practices of 
humans as they are enacted by this company of 
animals. 
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Courtesy of Soribnera 
SMOKY, THE COWHORSE 


Uncle Remus; his songs and sayings. By 
Joel C. Harris, with illustrations by 
A. B. Frost. Appleton. $2. 

The famous ‘‘Tar Baby,” together with the other 
stories of Br’er Fox and Br’er Rabbit and Miss Mead- 


ows an de gals, are wonder tales that always produce a 
smile. 


The World We Live in and How It Came 
to Be. By Gertrude Hartman, with 
many illustrations from contemporary 
Sources. Macmillan. $65. 

An authoritative interesting account of how the world 
began and how man has progressed through his ability 


to use the resources of his environment. Excellent bib- 
liographies that lead to further reading. 


Written and 
Scribner. 


Smoky, the Cowhorse. 
illustrated by Will James. 
$2, 


A mouse-colored cow pony’s experiences on the west- 
ern plains is told in cowboy vernacular. 


Trumpeter of Krakow, a tale of the 
fifteenth century. By Eric P. Kelly, 
with illustrations by Angela Pruszynska. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


An illusion of Poland in the fifteenth century is 
constantly maintained in the stirring account of the 
faithfulness of a family that had taken the oath to 
guard a precious jewel for the King of Poland. 


Just So Stories. By Rudyard Kipling, 
with illustrations by J. M. Gleeson. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 

As long as the impulse that stimulates “‘satiable 


curiosity” 1s active the fanciful tales of ‘‘How” will be 
treasured. 


Story of Doctor Dolittle. Written and 
illustrated by Hugh Lofting. Stokes. 
$2. 


A highly imaginative nonsense story that tells of the 
perculiar actions of the doctor who ‘“‘likes the animals 
better than the ‘best people.’ ”’ 


Winnie-the-Pooh. By Alan A. Milne, 
with illustrations by Ernest H. Shep- 
pard. Dutton. $2. 

A thread of genial philosophy runs through the 


delightful nonsense stories of Winnie-the-Pooh, Eeyore, 
Kanga, Piglet, and Christopher Robin. 


Early Moon. By Carl Sandburg, with 
illustrations by James Daugherty. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 


The short talk on poetry by the author that prefaces 
the volume will enlighten many on their speculations 
about poetry. The collection is a telling example of 
how forceful poetry can have its roots in the work-a-day 
scene, 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Written 
and illustrated by Ernest T. Seton. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

The readers of these stories are impressed with the 
author’s unusual gift of personally experiencing the 


episodes to the degree that he conveys similar impres- 
sions on his audience. Dramatic illustrations. 


Treasure Island. By Robert L. Steven- 
son, With illustrations by N. C. Wyeth. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

Hidden treasure, storm and adventure, pirates and 


buccaneers, are still synonymous with ‘Treasure 
Island.” 


Spartans still exist. Fearing he would 
be late to school a 12-year old Jersey City 
boy struck by an automobile refused to 
admit that he was injured. He sat 
through an afternoon class, but a school 
nurse detected his limping in the line 
of march to go home. Examination re- 
vealed a fractured hip. The boy’s stoic- 
ism may cost him perfect locomotion. 


Ww 


“‘One of the most pressing needs of the 
American university to-day is for more 
radicals and liberals, not the bomb- 
throwing, flag-waving type of course, but 
a student who challenges every statement 
before he accepts it.”—E. R. Murrow, 
president, National Student Federation of 
America. ; 

wy 


Graduation with honorable mention 
from the University of Illinois School of 
Pharmacy last year was the accomplish- 
ment of a 40-year old mother. One of her 
sons is already a university student. 
other attends a junior high school. 


Ww 


For the construction of a model primary 
school for boys at Quito, Ecuador, the 
National Government has appropriated 
the sum of 90,000 sucres. It will be con- 
ducted as an experimental school under 
the immediate supervision of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, with the purpose 
of trying out new pedagogical methods. 


The’ 
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One Way to Interest Students 
in College 


Marion C. Early High School, district 
No. 5, Morrisville, Mo., for a number of 
years has been experimenting with a 
college essay contest as a means of getting 
high-school pupils more interested in 
higher education after graduation. Stu- 
dents write on “Why I Should Select 
Some Certain College or University for 
Some Particular Course.” They thus 
look into college and university programs 
sufficiently to learn what each higher 
institution offers and what the require- 
ments are academically and financially. 
The unique plan stimulates and encour- 
ages more high-school students to enter 
college. Last year Max Ballinger, of 
Morrisville, won the essay contest prize. 


Ww 


Prevention of Diphtheria 


In discussing the prevention of diph- 
theria, the United States Public Health 
Service recently pointed out that school 
children should be taught the dangers of 
such common practices as putting their 
fingers in their nose and mouth, of using 
common drinking cups and towels, and 
of placing anything in their mouths except 
food, water, and the toothbrush. The 
simple and inexpensive procedure of wash- 
ing the hands before eating should be the 
universal practice among all school chil- 
dren, the bulletin suggests. The recom- 
mendation that all school children under 
the age of 7 years be given two doses of 
toxoid with an interval of one month 
between doses, as a preventive, is also 
offered to parents, teachers, and school 
health authorities. 


Ww 


Half of the farm children in South 
Dakota go to high school, but only about 
one-third of those who do attend high 
school come back to the farm, according 
to a study made by Prof. W. F. Kumelin, 
in cooperation with the South Dakota 
bureau of agricultural economics. 
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Although most wooden schoolhouses in 
the United States are now painted white, 
a few generations ago it was customary, 
especially in New England and other 
northeastern sections of the country, to 
paint frame schoolhouses red, not because 
that color was preferred, but because red 
paint was cheaper than any other kind 
obtainable. Thus the little red school- 
house became the symbol of popular 
education in general—NuGerts OF 
Know .epeGr py G. W. Stimpson. 
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Courtesy Bureau of Fisheries 


THE BUREAU OF FISHERIES COOPERATING WITH THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE IN STOCKING 
INTERIOR WATERS 


Cooperation with other agencies, such as the Forest Service, the National Park Service, and the rail- 
roads, is but one of the numerous activities of the Bureau of Fisheries described in ‘Stocking In- 
terior Waters of the United States,’’ Fishery Circular No. 8, available from the Superintendent 


of Documents at 10 cents per copy. 
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New Government Publications 
Useful to Teachers 


Drawing by Charles Sazoma, Boys’ Technicai High Schooi, Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote. 
Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


The publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the priccs stated. Remittances 


should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. 


may be sent at sender’s risk. 


Notes on the Geography and Geology of 
Lituya Bay, Alaska. 1931. pp.117- 
135, map. (Geological Survey Bul- 
letin 836-B.) 5¢. (Geography; 
Geology.) 


The Port of Detroit, Michigan. 1931. 
128 p. illus., fold. maps. (Bureau of 
Operations, United States Shipping 
Board, Lake Series No. 2.) 45¢. 

Data on the movement of commerce through the port 
of Detroit, the facilities available for handling the traf- 
fic, and the rates and charges applying against it. 
Contains 5 maps and graphs, and 6 additional illustra- 
tions. (Geography; Commerce; Civics.) 

Report of the Porto Rico Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1930. 50 p., 
illus. (Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Experiment Stations.) 10¢. 

Reports of the director, the assistant chemist, the 
horticulturist, the plant breeder, the agriculturist, and 
the parasitologist connected with the Porto Rico 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Also a report of the 
forage crops. (Agriculture; Geography.) 

Source Material for the Social and Cere- 
monial Life of the Choctaw Indians. 
1931. 282 p. (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bulletin 103.) 60¢. 

Historlcai sketch, origin legend, social organization, 


government, property, crime and punishment, educa- 
tion, marriage, games, war and hurial customs, religion 


Currency 


and medicine of the Choctaw Indians. 
Sociology; History.) 


(Ethnology; 


Shipping and Shipbuilding Subsidies. 
1932. 611lp. (Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Trade Promotion 
Series No. 129.) $1.10. 


A study of State aid to the shipping and shipbuilding 
industries in various countries of the world from 1827 
to 1931, (History; Geography; International relations; 
Commerce; Debating.) 


Naturalization, Citizenship, and Expatri- 
ation Laws. 1932. 123 p. (Bureau 
of Naturalization, Naturalization Reg- 
ulations.) 20¢. 


Full text of naturalization, citizenship, and expatria- 
tion laws, including law creating the Department of La- 
bor, naturalization rules and regulations, and an outline 
of the requirements for citizenship by naturalization. 
(Americanization; Adult education; Debating.) 


Zine and Its Alloys. 1931. 214 p., 
illus. (Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 395.) 70¢. 


Deals primarily with the physical properties of zinc 
anditsalloys. Except fora few statistics of production, 
other features such as methods of manufacture, presence 
of impurities, etc., are discussed primarily in their rela- 
tlon to these physical properties. The corrosion resist- 
ance of zinc, especially as related to its usefulness as a 
protective coating for steel, is discussed, whlle particular 
attention is given to the die-casting alloys and the 
properties which determine their usefulness indus- 
trially. (Geology; Chemistry; Research.) 
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List of Bulletins of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations for the Calendar Years 
1929 and 1930. 1932. 88 p. (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 128.) 15¢. 


Contains a fist of the names of the directors of the 
agricultural experiment stations, a list of the hulletins 
published hy each station, and an author and a subject 
index. (Agriculture; Lihraries.) 


Aboriginal Indian Pottery of the Domini- 
can Republic. 1931. 165 p., illus. 
(United States National Museum Bul- 
letin 156.) 75¢. 


Contents: Geography of the Dominican Repuhlic; 
native tribes and provinces; nonagricultural cave 
dwellers; historical narratives and archeological field 
work; elements of form and designin Santo Dominican 
ahoriginal pottery; description of type examples in the 
national collection; Northern affiliations of Santo 
Dominican pottery; characterization of divergent pot- 
tery groupsin the Antilles; Trinidad and South A meri- 
can earthenware types. (Geography; History; Arche- 
ology; Ethnology; Art.) 


Family Welfare. 1932. 62 p., 
(Children’s Bureau, Separate 
Publication No. 209) 15¢. 


Summary of expenditures for relief, general family 
welfare and relief, mothers’ aid, and veterans’ aid, com- 
Piled by the Children’s Bureau through the coopera- 
tion of community chests and councils and family. 
welfare agencies from reports covering the activities in 
the field of family welfare during the calendar year 1930 
from 38 metropolitan areas, representing 19 States and 
the District of Columhia. (Sociology; Social case work; 


illus. 
from 


Child welfare.) 
Stocking Interior Waters of the United 
States. 1931. 18 p., illus. (Bureau 


of Fisheries, Fishery Circular No. 8.) 
10¢. 

Brief description of one of the most important features 
of the work of the Bureau of Fisheries—species distrih- 
uted; rescue work; methods of increasing the fish sup- 
ply; method of distrihution; cooperation wlth various 
agencies, such as the United States Forest Service, 
National Parks, and railroads; fish protection; and 
pollution of streams. (Civies; Zoology; Ichthyology.) 


Report of the United States National 
Museum, 1931. 223 p., illus. (Smith- 
sonian Institution) 25¢. (Civics; Re- 
search.) 

Price Lists: No. 11, Foods and cooking— 
Canning, Cold Storage, Home Econom- 
ics; No. 78, Handy Books. (Govern- 
ment Printing Office.) Free. 

Music from the Days of George Washing- 
ton. 1931. 61 p. (George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission.) Free. 

A collection of patriotic and military tunes, piano 

and dance music, songs, and operatic airs. The 17 

pieces included present a fairly complete cross-section 


of the secular music that was heard in America during 
the latter half of Washington’s life. (Music; Dancing.) 


Organization and Teaching Procedure to 
be Followed in Evening Agricultural 
Schools on the Marketing of Wool and 
Mohair. 1932. 11 p. (Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Monograph 
No. 15) 5¢. 

An analysis of the job of marketing is presented in 
order to give the teacher a general picture of the joh, 
the decisions to he made, and the factors to he consid- 


ered. Also contains suggested teaching procedures. 
(Adult education; Vocational education; Agriculture.) 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. They are constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing 
information about all phases of education in the United States, its Territories, and in foreign countries. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner « BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 


1. ADMINSTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 2. RESEARCH ANDINVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. charge)—Continued. 


2. RESEARCH AND,INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in (e) Statistical— F 
charge): ' Emery M. Foster, chief. a. 
Garces: Hous & pee assistant statistician. 
vee : avid T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
James F. Rogers, specialist in health education. F Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. 3, EDITORIAL: _ i 
(a)_Colleges—Professional Schools— William D. Boutwell, chief. 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. John H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. 
Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. 4. LIBRARY: 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. Sahra W. Vought, chief. 
John H. McNeely, research assistant. Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
Ella B. Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant. Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
(b) “American School Systems— ree as Bde eee in research hibliography. 
Walter S. Deffenhaugh, chief. [anes So hag TEES 380 
Mary Dahney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergarten-primary Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 
education. Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 
Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. 5. SERVICE: 


Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school curriculum. Lewis R. Alderman, chief. TY, 
sTimonl @oventtenecali oa nlecteelatances Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems, 


Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 


Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary education. Emeline $. Whitcomh, senior specialist in home economics. 
Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 


(c) Foreign School Systems— Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
James F. Ahel, chief. See Ellen C. Lomhard, associate specialist in home education. 
Alina M. Lindegren, specialist in Western European education. Marie M Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 
Severin K. Turosienski, associate specialist in foreign education. 6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary Education. 
(d) Special Problems— Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Education of 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional children. Teachers. 
Beatrice McLeod, senior specialist in education of physically handicapped Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 
children. Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 
Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in the education of Negroes. Eugene §. Lawler, senior specialist in school finance. 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. Timon Covert, coordinator. 


FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I, Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender's risk) in advance of publication shipment, making 
payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, foreign money, smooth or defaced 
coins not accepted. 

II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are acceptable as cash 
payment for any requested publications, 

III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances with every order, and delay in 
first obtaining prices. 

IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when received. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, FRFE ... 
Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for “GOOD REFERENCES ON NURSERY EDUCATION” 
one year; $1 for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in compiled by Mary Dabney Davis and Martha R. McCabe. 
bulk to one address at 35 cents a year each. (Bibliography No. 5) 


Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me Bibliography No. 5 “GOOD REFERENCES ON 
NURSERY EDUCATION.” 


Subscribers in foreign countires which do not recognize the mailing frank of the 
United States should add 25 cents to the subscription price to pay the cost of poms. 


Remittances to the Superintendent of Documents should be made by postal money a leleaicaasiie:o eeiene) oem 
order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be sent at sender's risk. Mail this coupon 


WHY 


LET U.S. FILM 
STRIPS HELP IN 
YOUR TEACHING 


What is a film strip? 


It is a series of related pictures on a strip of 
standard-width motion-picture film, illustrating 
a lecture. The film strip is an inexpensive and 
improved method of projecting still pictures. 


Why are film strips popular? 
Because everyone is interested in pictures. 
Because they have tremendous teaching value. 
Because they are easy to handle and convenient 

to use. 
Because prices are low. 


Are they expensive? 


No! Complete Department of Agriculture film 
Strips, including a lecture, sell at prices ranging 
from 35 to 71 cents, depending upon the number 
of illustrations in the series. 


What subjects are available? 


There are 134 films now available on agriculture 
and home economics subjects such as CROPS, 
DAIRYING, FARM ANIMALS, FOR- 
Polk hOODeCLOUHING, HEALTH, 
GARDENING, EYC, \S SS SS OS 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
U. §. DepaRTMeNT OF AGRICULTURE 
WasHincTon, D. C. 


(DATE) 


Prease Senp Me Your Latest Catatocure or Fitm Srries on 
Farm anp Home Supjecrs AND INroRMATION ON How To Pur- 


CHASE STRIPS. 
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Announcing! 
the 1932 


Educational Directory 


12,000 names and addresses of United States school 
officials. 
The Educational Directory is available in parts and 
available as a bound bulletin. 


Part | 


Elementary and Secondary School Systems (ready) 
15 cents 


Contains: Principal State school officers, county and 
other local superintendents, superintendents of public 
schools in cities and towns, public-school business 
managers, superintendents of Catholic parochial 
schools. 

Part II 


Institutions of Higher Learning (in press) 


Contains: Presidents of universities and_ colleges, 
junior colleges, heads of departments of education, insti- 
tutions of higher education for Negroes, directors of 
schools of theology, law, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, osteopathy, veterinary medicine, commerce, 
engineering; institutions for training teachers, summer 
schools. 
Part III 
Educational Associations, Boards and Foundations, 
Research Directors (in press) 


Contains: Executive officers of State library, library 
schools, State library commissions, educational boards 
and foundations, church educational boards, Jewish 
educational organizations, international educational 
associations and foundations, American associations—— 
educational, civic, and learned, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, directors of educational research, 
educational periodicals. 


The three parts will be bound as Educational Direc- 
tory, 1932. Watch for price announcements. 


Order parts or complete directory from Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Ofhce, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Where the Class Explored Geography 
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BRIGHT SPRING DAY, a topographic 

map, and a class of youngsters eager to get 
outdoors. Most of the children knew something 
of thecountry for milesaround but none of them 
had ever seen it depicted ona map. First they 
located their schoolhouse by the map’s tiny 
symbol of the flag. Then the teacher explained 
the brown contour lines—how each one is drawn 
at a definite height above sea level; how, noting 
the 20-foot interval shown by the brown lines, 
they could count 20 feet up or down for each 
space betweencontours. They found out how 
to tell the height of the neighboring hills from 
the map. Over the hills and down into the 
valleys they made their way, crossing a bridge 
over a quiet stream. 


EVERY THING THEY SAW, whether the work 
of God in shaping the face of the earth or the 
work of man was shown on the map. Good 
roads and poor, railroadsof every kind, churches, 
cemeteries, windmills, tanks, all were repre- 
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Courtesy United States Geological Survey 


sented by symbols on their map. What fun it 
was to be able to tell by the map what was on 
the other side of a hill or to know that, half a 
mile farther on, one would find a field of corn or 
cotton, a bit of marshland, sand and dunes, ora 
deep creek which would be difficult to cross, 


THE TEACHER TOLD THEM that the topo- 
graphic maps of the United States Geological 
Survey together constitute the Mother Map of 
this country on which all wall maps and geo- 
graphic atlases are based. Although less than 
half of the United States has been charted, parts 
of every State in the Union have been covered 
by the Survey. 


THE COST OF THE MAPS is small, and schools 
are allowed a special rate, a discount of 40 per 
cent when an order amounts to $2.50 or more. 
Write the Director of the Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., and ask him to send an index 
and the lists of maps illustrating physiographic 
types, specially selected for school use. 
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FREE 


Mimeograph announcement of 
Dollar Educational Packet No. 
12: SPECIAL EDUCATION, 
List of 7 selected publications 
on education of exceptional 


children. 
ee) 


Circular No. 10 (Mimeograph 
revision) Subject: PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
AGES IN THE VARIOUS 
STATES. 


Gt 


For copies of these useful mime- 
ograph references and an- 
nouncements of other publica- 
tions which teachers and school 
administrators find helpful, 
address: 


U. S. Comunissioner 
of Education 
Washington, D.C. 


NEW OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Directory—Part 1, Elementary and Secondary 
School Systems. (Bulletin, 1932, No.1) --------- 15c 


Educational Directory—Part II, Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation. (Bulletin, 1932, No. 1) a a 5c 
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neering, Walter J. Greenleaf - -----=--2-- == ee 


Guidance Leaflet No. 20: Art, Walter J. Greenleaf ------ 5c 


Circular Lettersasa Supervisory Agency, Bulletin, 1931, No. 19, 
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Order the above publications from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 
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How Forty-Six High Schools Use 


Correspondence Courses 
By Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake 


HE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

faces, among other problems, that 

of providing courses in a sufficient 
variety of subjects to serve the needs and 
interests of his students. This problem is 
especially important in the small high 
school where there are few teachers and 
limited equipment. Among the various 
expedients used to enrich the limited 
offering in such schools is the correspond- 
ence school course. Many such courses 
are available, for which the small high 
school has no teacher or facilities. 

In connection with the National Survey 
of Secondary Education the United States 
Office of Education sent an inquiry form 
to 183 high schools reported from various 


sources to be using correspondence 
courses. Ninety-six replies were re- 
ceived. Of these only 46 stated that they 


use correspondence courses. It is proba- 
bly reasonable to infer that most of the 87 
who did not return the questionnaire do 
not use these lessons. Evidently this 
practice is at present not at all common. 

The distribution by States of the schools 
using correspondence study is as follows: 
Nebraska, 16; Michigan, 6; Massachu- 
setts, 5; Wisconsin, 4; Illinois, 2; Kansas, 
2; Pennsylvania, 2; Indiana, 1; Iowa, 1; 
Minnesota, 1; Missouri, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
Montana, 1; Washington, 1; West Vir- 
ginia, 1; Wyoming, 1. 

These States are well distributed, al- 
though Nebraska, due to the encourage- 
ment given the practice by the University 
of Nebraska and the State department, is 
far ahead of any other State. 

The data on the enrollments of the 46 
schools indicate that 26, or 56.5 per cent, 
have enrollments of less than 300; the 
median enrollment of the group is 200. 
Forty, or 86.9 per cent, have enrollments 
below 900. Three schools have enroll- 
ments between 1,100 and 1,200 and one 
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Specialists, National Survey of Secondary Education 
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ANY PRINCIPALS who are looking 

for methods of providing adequate 
instruction despite diminished revenues 
are interested in possibilities of corre- 
spondence courses. What 46 high schools 
are doing with correspondence courses is 
told in this article, eighth of a series 
written for ScHoot Lirsg, giving prelimi- 
nary findings of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. The coinplete re- 
port will be published in one of the mono- 
graphs of the survey report. Sce June 
Scuoou Lire for review of ‘Instruction 
by Mail in Massachusettes ’.—Epiror. 
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1,400. As would be expected, this prac- 
tice is engaged in predominately by small 
high schools. 

Ninety-five different courses are offered 
by correspondence in these schools. The 
largest number of different courses is in 
the field of industrial arts, followed in 
order by academic, commercial, agricul- 
ture, art, household arts, and music 
courses. Some of the courses most 
frequently offered and the number of 
schools using them are as follows: Mathe- 
matics Gncluding arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry), 15; English and journalism 
(one or more semesters), 14; electricity 
and electrical engincering, 12; auto 
mechanics, 8; drafting and mechanical 
drawing, 8; commercial art and drawing, 
9; bookkeeping and accounting, 8; sales- 
manship, 5; shorthand, 4. 

Except for the courses listed, none is 
mentioned by more than three schools, 
and the majority are listed by one school 
only. 

Among the other diversified courses by 
correspondence reported by the 46 high 


schoolsare: Aviation, architecture, plumb- 
ing, radio and watch repairing in the in- 
dustrial arts field; commercial English, 
commercial law, typewriting, mail clerk, 
and salesmanship in the commercial field; 
history, civics, Latin, and French in the 
academic; and poultry farming, fruit cul- 
ture, animal husbandry, household man- 
agement, and soil study in the field of 
agriculture. 

The total number of students taking 
these courses in any one school varies 
from 1 to 70. The median enrollment is 
2.9, The replies to the questionnaire re- 
veal that in the majority of schools the 
student pays for books and supplies; that 
the school district pays the tuition; that 
correspondence work has been introduced 
in most cases during the past five years; 
and that the principal agencies supplying 
the courses are the international and the 
American correspondence schools, State 
universities, and State departments of 
education. 

The relations to the various agencies 
are governed in most cases by the rules of 
the agency. Although most of the schools 
report having some member of their own 
staff supervise the work, practically all 
schools return the lessons to the corre- 
spondence school for marking, and credit 
is granted on the basis of these marks. 

One to two class periods daily for study 
of each course taken by correspondence 
are permitted in most cases, and practi- 
cally all schools allow credit towards grad- 
uation for such work. The total amount 
of credit which may be earned by corre- 
spondence varies in different schools from 
one-half unit to one-half the total gradu- 
ation requirement. Five schools permit a 
student unable to attend school because 
of being bedridden, crippled, or because 
of forced employment, to satisfy the full 
requirement for graduation by this means. 
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Most schools report that they pay in 

advance for the entire course, and that 
they are limited in funds for this work by 
the board of cducation. In answer to 
the question of whether or not they feel 
their experience with correspondence 
courses warrants trial of them by other 
schools, 36 answer yes, 3 no, and 4 are 
uncertain because they have not used 
them sufficiently. 
g Thirteen schools plan to expand and 
inerease the use of correspondence study, 
19 plan to continue as at present, 5 are not 
certain, and 6 plan to discontinue its use. 
Of the latter, 4 give no reason, 1 states 
‘it is too expensive,’ and 1 says ‘expect 
to have another teacher.’’ A total of 32 
plan either to expand or continue as at 
present, which represents 74.4 per cent of 
those answering this question. 

Five replies indicate that they believe 
the achievement of a student in a corre- 
spondence course to be greater than that 
of an equally able student in the same 
course taught by the usual inethods; 
25 believe there is no difference, 7 think 
it is less in the case of the course taken by 
correspondence, and 4 fail to give a 
definite answer. 


Advantages of Correspondence Courses 

On the whole, it is evident that this type 
of instruction is being used with con- 
siderable success by a number of small 
high schools. They are pleased with the 
results and regard the practice favorably. 
It is not expensive as compared with the 
cost of adding to the staff and the equip- 
ment. Some of the more interesting com- 
ments by persons returning the question- 
naire are: (1) “It decreases administrative 
costs’; (2) ‘‘work is high standard— 
makes private tutoring or very small 
classes unnecessary’; (3) ‘“‘a student who 
wishes a certain course should not be 
compelled to find 20 or more others before 
starting his career”; (4) ‘provides or- 
ganized individual instruction’”’; (5) “‘cor- 
respondence courses are so well organized 
that they save time and effort for all.” 

There were practically no unfavorable 
comments. One school reports opposi- 
tion to correspondence study because of 
the cost, stating that it is greater per 
pupil than the regular high-school work. 
This seems somewhat doubtful except for 
very large classes in the regular school 
work. Oneschool reports a preference for 
direct instruction. Other than these, no 
comments appear that are not com- 
mendatory. The favorable judgments 
concerning these lessons would seem to 
merit further experimentation and use as 
one means of enriching the program of the 
small high school. 

Where economies are forcing cuts in the 
teaching staff, correspondence courses nay 
help a school to continue to offer students 
a broad curriculum. 
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Helpstor Schools in Government 
Publications 


The House and Home as a Classroom Project 


By Florence C. Fox 


Associate Specialist in Elementary Education, Office of Education 


STUDY OF the house and home has 

found its way into every course of 
study. Fromn the kindergarten to the 
junior and senior high school classes in 
home economics some phase of home life 
is included in every grade of the curric- 
ulum. Government publications are par- 
ticularly rich in this material and they 
also cover a wide range of subjects, proni- 
inent among them being the building of 
the house, its furniture, its care, and the 
safeguards against accidents which should 
be stressed in every lesson. 


House Building 


1. How to judge a house. Washington, 
D. C., U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce. Wood utilization. January, 
1931. Ilus. 85 p. 10 cents. 


This hulletin contains chapters on location and 
site, the plan of the rooms, structural features 
and mechanical installations of the house, 

2. How to own your own home. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bureau of Standards, 
1923. 28 p. 5 cents. 


A handhook for prospective home owners. 
3. Present home financing methods. 


Washington, D. C., Bureau of 
Standards, 1928. 23 p. 5 cents. 
Care of the House 


4, Suggestions for possible repairs and 
improvements in the house and its 
equipment. Prepared for the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Committee for 


. Chimneys and fireplaces. 


. Care and repair of the house. 


. Furniture, its 


. Floors and floor coverings. 


Employment. Washington,D. C., 
Bureau of Standards, Division of 
Building and Housing, 1931. 5 p. 
Free. 

This little pamphlet covers the repairs of a 
house hoth outside and in, including the topics 
of walls, roofs and steps for exterior, and heating, 
plumhing, lighting, etc., for the interior, suggest- 
ing repair work that any hoy in upper classes 
might do ahout the house. 

Washing- 
ton, D. C., Department of Agri- 


culture, Division of Agricultural 
Engineering, 1931. Jus. 28 p. 
Free. 


The function, shape, and size of fireplaces are 
discussed in this hulletin and how to improve 
their heating capacity. 

Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bureau of Standards, 
1931. Illus. 121 p. 20 cents. 


Describes simple repair work needed in the 
house. 


Furniture in the House 


selection and use. 
Washington, D. C., Department of 
Commerce. Report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion. 1931. Illus. 115 p. 20 cents. 


Contains chapters on buying furniture, the 
materials and construction, styles and care and 
repair of furniture. 


Wash- 
ington, D. C., Department of Agri- 
(Continued on page 174) 


Courtesy Mattie Edwards Hewitt Studio, New York 
PHOTOGRAPH FROM “FURNITURE, Its SELECTION AND USE”’ 


May, 1932 
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Open YourSchools to the Unemployed 


By William Dow Boutwell 


Editor in chief, United States Office of Education 


NY MAN WITH GRIT can ‘‘take 
it on the chin” a few times. He 
can take dismissal. He can keep 

up his pluck when employers say: ‘“‘Sorry; 
nothing here. Try Jones. Here's his 
address.”’ 

But when Jones sends him on. Aud 
Robinson sends himon. And the employ- 
ment agency has no jobforhim. And the 
social agencies give him food, but not 
much hope—then despair settles over him. 
Hit again and again, he ceases to struggle 
for a place in a world that apparently does 
not want him. It isn’t losing a job that 
beats him down. It is the loneliness, the 
futility of continued effort, the succession 
of failures to find a door open to honest 
employment that ultimately breaks him 
down, sends him to the poorhouse, or 
makes him a tramp, a criminal, or a 
suicide. 

Some cities have bravely put a refuge in 
the path of the honest citizen whom the 
depression is dragging down to despair. 
Here is one place, these cities have 
said, where you won’t be told to go 
some place else. ‘‘What we need,” as 
Milwaukee’s public-school extension di- 
rector says, ‘‘is not a bread line, but a 
friend line.” New York schools have also 
extended a hand of welcome to the unem- 
ployed. 


Training a New Finger Waver 


Could you step into room 316 in the 
Hast Side Continuation School, New 
York City, about 4.30 some afternoon, you 
would find yourself in the steamy-scented 
atmosphere of the largest beauty shop vou 
probably ever saw; white uniforms and 
blonde heads; white uniforms and glossy 
black heads; white uniforms and heads 
wrapped in towels; girls washing heads of 
other girls; women curling the hair of 
girls; girls working on the faces of women 
reclining in curious chairs. Over in the 
corner a gray head, a man’s head, topping 
a white uniform, bends over a mass of 
chestnut hair framing a pretty Jewish 
girl’s face. 

*“Can you tell me something about the 
gray-haired man over in the corner?” [| 
asked the teacher. ‘‘How does he happen 
to be here?” 

“You mean Mr. D Oh, he has 
been here two months. He was a plumb- 
er. Yes; a plumber, but he couldn’t find 
work. His wife’s sister-in-law runs a 
beauty shop and his wife helps her, so he 
decided to make himself expert enough to 
warrant joining the beauty-shop staff. 
His progress was a bit slow at first, but he 


now is doing most satisfactory work. He 
is already a very good finger waver and 
will soon be a skilled barber and sham- 


TO KKK kk KK KK Ok 
How Schools Can Help 


Commissioner of Education William 
John Cooper, in a recent letter to city 
superintendents, suggests the following 


-ways of helping the unemployed which 


have been found practicable: 

1. Making the facilities of the con- 
tinuation schools available during 
the whole year. 

. Enlarging the activities of evening 
schools and continuing the term of 
these schools. 

. Opening school shops (when not in 
use by children) so that furniture, 
shoes, etc., might be repaired. 

4. Organizing extensive subsistence gar- 
den programs through making 
ground available, providing for the 
plowing of same, for seed, etc. 

5. Inaugurating recreational programs. 

6. Providing postgraduate courses for 
former high-school graduates. 

The public school is the public agency 
which probably is closer to the unemployed 
thanany other. Manysuperintendents are 
very much alive to the importance of using 
the public-school facilities to lessen the 
evil effect of a broken-down morale that 
may result from a period of unemploy- 
ment. The attitude of school superintend- 
ents who have done the most in this field 
is that we must work with our unemployed 
rather than for them. The uneniployed 
must have a feeling of belonging. 
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pooer. I am sure he will be a success. 
You know trained men are in demand in 
beauty shops. And of course he will 
always be able to take care of the plumb- 
ing.” 

How has New York been able to restore 
this unemployed man to the ranks of em- 
ployed workers? How has it been able to 
help thousands of other unemployed? 
Two years ago New York schools would 
have offered an unemployed man or 
woman little help. Night schools? For 
employed persons, chiefly. Extension 
classes? Only for persous with jobs. 
Continuation schools? No admittance 
except to boys and girls under compulsory 
education age. 


But 15 months ago New York lifted 
the age lid off its continuation schools. 
The school board decided that any 
mature man or woman WHO WANTED 
TO LEARN deserved an opportunity 
for schooling. 

New York threw open to its unemployed 
the doors of 15 schools; 4 trade schools, 
and 11 general schools. Men and boys, 
girls and women study and work side by 
side in most of these schools. Sometimes 
the older students are organized into 
separate classes. School administrators 
believe separate classes are best. But 
this is no time to be too particular. This 
is a time to give the maximum service 
with the teachers and equipment on hand. 
So adults and adolescents learn together. 


That Ceaseless, Hopeless Search 


Recently the woman in charge of adult 
placement at the Brooklyn Boys Continu- 
ation School heard that a certain garment 
factory wanted 100 employees who could 
perform certain new operations requiring 
an untried technique. She telephoned 
the central needle trades school, equip- 
ment was borrowed, candidates for em- 
ployment registered, trained for two 
weeks, and sent to the factory, which 
with the aid of these trained workers was 
able to rush its new products to market. 

This placement officer knows what it 
means to a man or boy to have a job. 
‘Sometimes I hate to tell them the 
terms of the jobs available because the 
wages are so low,” she says—‘‘$7 or $8 
per week—but they are giad to get them 
at that. They are glad to do anything 
to keep from walking the streets in a 
seemingly ceaseless and hopeless search 
for work.” 

Cities that wish to help their unem- 
ployed find that the continuation school 
is unusually well fitted for the task. 
These schools are already skilled in help- 
ing individuals find themselves; they are 
adapted to training individuals indi- 
vidually in courses short or long; they 
have also accepted the responsibility of 
placing students and following up on 
placement. Every one of these features 
is of vital importance. The complete 
cycle—registration, guidance, vocational 
training, placement, and follow-up—is 
essential in helping unemploved men and 
women. 

Let no city assume, however, that by 
the wave of the adniinistrative wand it 
can solve the problem of giving aid to 
the uneniployed man through the schools. 
Kindliness and counsel are more important 
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to these knockers at the school door 
than arithmetic or shopwork. Teaching 
them demands more than technique; it 
demands a love of mankind, a missionary 
spirit, in the best sense of the word 
missionary, on the part of principal and 
teachers, and the confidence and open- 
heartedness of a Grenfell of Labrador or 
an Emily Griffith of Denver. 


Teachers Enjoy Instructing Adults 


J asked some of the New York teachers 
how they liked teaching adults. New 
York continuation school-teachers I talked 
to said they enjoyed it. These men and 
women, they declared, come to school 
determined to learn. There is no dis- 
cipline problem. 

Having serious-minded, hard-studying 
adults in the class has a sobering effect on 
the adolescents, according to some of the 
teachers, who find less difficulty managing 
mixed classes than teaching adolescents 
alone. 

A few weeks ago New York school 
officials, faced with the necessity of econ- 
omizing, considered the question of having 
to close this service to adults through the 
continuation schools. Within 24 hours 
welfare and social agencies of the metrop- 
olis made such a concerted and strenuous 
appeal that the school officials decided to 
continue the service. Welfare and social 
agencies in New York and elsewhere are 
struggling to feed and shelter the unem- 
ployed; but they realize that they need 
the help of the schools to restore these 
men and women to the status of self- 
supporting able citizens. 
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National Home-Making 
Conference 


William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has called a 
National Conference on Home Making to 
be held May 16 at Minneapolis, Minn., in 
cooperation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


wy 
Science by Phonograph 


Seven leading scientists of the world 
have recorded important educational mes- 
sages which schools may obtain. Record- 
ings were made by Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
Dr. John C. Merriam, Dr. Edwin G. 
Conklin, Dr. Karl T. Compton, Dr. Leo 
H. Backeland, Dr. William H. Welch, and 
Dr. William M. Mann. With the seven 
phonograph records, photographs and 
biographies of the scientists and copies 
of their addresses in print for class use 
may also be obtained from the institution 
which has prepared the new records: 
Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


How Some City School 
Systems are Aiding 
Unemployed 


NEW YORK: Age limits have been abol- 
ished in 15 continuation schools which 
have served more than 30,000 unem- 
ployed adults in day courses. Night 
schools report huge registration. The 
Brooklyn Boys’ Continuation School 
adult placement service has recently 
obtained permanent or temporary work 
for more than 300 men and women 
trainees. 

CALIFORNIA: State Superintendent Vier- 
ling Kersey asks the California public- 
school system to render all assistance 
possible through (1) retaining juveniles 
in full-time schools, and (2) offering 
continuation school training in special 
day and evening classes for adults. 

ATLANTA, GA.: Several types of training 
under way in the Atlanta public schools 
are designed primarily for the unem- 
ployed. 

DALLAS, TEX.: About 900 unemployed 
men and women attend Dallas evening 
schools this term. 

BOSTON, MASS.: Representatives from 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston University, and 
Northeastern University met and or- 
ganized classes especially for the unem- 
ployed. Twenty-three different sub- 
jects have been offered and the first 
four weeks brought an enrollment of 
more than 1,500 unemployed men and 
women. 

DETROIT, MICH.: High schools are 
taking care of 1,900 young people in 
postgraduate courses who, since their 
recent graduation, have been unable to 
find employment. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.: Attendance the past 
year has been the best in the history of 
the evening schools, and the apprecia- 
tion shown by the attendance record 
indicates that the schools are meeting a 
community need. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.: The public-school 
extension department has opened, in an 
abandoned old factory building, a club- 
house for unemployed where they can 
repair their own shoes and clothes, make 
ship models and other things for sale. 

DENVER, COLO.: The famous Oppor- 
tunity School of Denver is well prepared, 
through long experience and sound 
financing, to meet the present cmer- 
gency. A recent publication, What Is 
This Opportunity School?—A Study of 
the Denver Tax-Supported Institution, 
brought out by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, supplies 
“blue prints” for any citizens who wish 
to render real help to the unemployed 
through their schools. 
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White House Conference 
Publications 


Guideposts for all whose chief concern 
is the welfare of children are publications 
of the White House Conference. Since 
the conference, held in Washington late 
in 1930 at the call of President Hoover, 
the following publications have come from 
the press: 

White House Conference, 

cents and $2. 

The Home and the Child; $2. 

Communicable Disease Control; $2.25. 

Nursery Education; $2. 

Health Protection for the Preschool 
Child; $2.50. 
Special Education: 

and the Gifted; $4. 


1930; 50 


The Handicapped 


Pediatrics: Education and Practice; 
$1.50. 

Body Mechanics: Education and Prac- 
tice; $1.50. 


Psychology and Psychiatry in Pedia- 

trices: The Problem; $1.50. 

Public Health Organization; $3. 

Parent Education: Types, Content, 

Method; $2.50. 
Growth and Development of the Child; 
Part III, Nutrition; $4. 

Vocational Guidance; $3. 

Child Labor; $5. 

Obstetric Education; $3. 

Nutrition Service in the Field: 

Health Centers—a Survey; $2. 
A Survey of Day Nurseries; 35 cents. 
A Series of White House Conference 

Leaflets; single copy, 10 cents; com- 

plete set of 15, $1.25. 

Orders or requests for additional infor- 
mation regarding publications listed 
should be addressed to the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, United States Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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Child 


Oregon-Alaska Cruise 
Extended 


Article and magazine writing, litera- 
ture of the Pacific Northwest, geography 
and field botany will be taught on the 
fourth annual Alaska summer session 
cruise of the University of Oregon, July 
19-August 24. The cruise will be ex- 
tended this year into the interior of Alaska 
with a voyage down the Tanana and up 
the Yukon to Dawson, one of the greatest 
river trips of the world, the Alaska Rail- 
road office in the Department of the 
Interior building announces. A stop will 
be made at the Alaska College of Agricul- 
ture and School of Mines at College, 
Alaska. From this point parties will pro- 
ceed to Mount McKinley. 


New Commencements for Old 


OMMENCEMENTS ARE DIF- 
C FERENT in Reading High School 

now. No longer at commence- 
ment time do we see the solemn proces- 
sions of individuality-smothering caps 
and gowns nor listen to the trembling at- 
tempts of a few boys and girls to say 
‘*Hello’’ and ‘‘Good-bye.”? No longer 
does some imported spellbinder attempt 
to send the graduating class into line with 
a bundle of scarcely heard and soon-for- 
gotten platitudes. 

Instead, Reading High School, for the 
fourth time is speeding its youth into the 
world through the medium of a gripping 
pageant. Each pageant dramatizes some 
noble ideal. Each pupil, by participating 
in the production of his commencement 
theme, leaves school with at least one 
high character trait firmly imbedded 
within himself. 


Faculty and Pupils Cooperate 


How is all this done? 

First, let us see how the pageantry be- 
gan. Two years ago the principal, after 
studying carefully the shortcomings of the 
commencement exercises then in vogue, 
recommended to the board of school direc- 
tors that there be substituted for these 
archaic exercises something more in keep- 
ing with the spirit of modern education. 
On 85 occasions fond Reading parents had 
listened to the same old story: Salutatory, 
oratory, valedictory. Only a few took 
part, yet all were graduating. Why not 
have everyone in the class take an active 
part? Why not teach the parents, the 
class, and the patrons some important 
lesson? Why not give them a better 
appreciation of the school? Why not add 
a little color to the affair? The board of 
school directors authorized the faculty 
to go ahead, and the faculty did. 

The idea was carefully explained to the 
senior class, and a combined faculty-pupil 
committee was chosen to organize the 
work. The head of the English depart- 
ment, Mr. William L. Fink, was made 
director of the pageant. He chose from 
the faculty a committee to assist him, 
and the class elected two from each home 
room to work with the faculty on the 
production staff. After each combined 
committee meeting, all the ideas evolved 
were in turn handed over to the class for 
discussion, revision and adoption. A re- 
markably fine cooperative attitude in the 
production of each pageant resulted. 

Work of production has been parceled 
out freely. After a theme has been se- 


By Fohn P. Lozo 


Princtpal, Senior High School, Reading, Pa. 


lected, the director of the pageant, who 
is also its author, takes the contributions 
of his assistants, writes the speaking parts 
and organizes the whole, consulting always 
his associates and the class. A talented 
member of his department writes the 
lyrics. — 

The head of the music department sets 
the lyrics to original music, and also 
directs a 60-piece orchestra and the choir. 
Two assistants help with the vocal 
numbers. 

One of the vice principals directs the 
making of costumes and_ propcrties. 
Dramatic classes and senior pupils assist. 
The former are designed by volunteers 
from the faculty. Under the direction 
of this vice principal, too, the wood- 
working shop produces all the scenery 
and properties needed. The department 
of art paints the scenery and advises 
concerning color schemes. Four mem- 
bers of the department of physical educa- 
tion direct the dances, drills, and athletic 
acts. 

All matters pertaining to the stage are 
under the direction of a second vice 
principal. The large stage is divided into 
three parts, each elevated above the other 
so that while ,one scene is in progress 
another is being set up. The stage 
manager takes care of these inatters 
together with the lighting. Considerable 
time must be spent in preparation so 
that ‘‘spots’”? and colors are effectively 


used. 
Cheaper Than Oratory 


Four members of the faculty at large, 
chosen because of their tact and skill in 
handling pupils, act as personnel directors. 
They keep the class spirit, enthusiasm, and 
interest high, assist behind the stage, and 
see that the members of each cast answer 
their cue. 

The expenses involved in producing 
these pageants are mct jointly by the 
board of school directors and the school. 
For the January and June commence- 
ments of each year the board allows $500, 
which is less than half of what it costs 
them for the old-type exercises. An ad- 
mission charge of 25 cents on the first 
two nights cares for the balance of the 
expenditures. The 1932 January pageant 
netted about $1,000, which nearly paid 
for all the costumes and scenery uscd. 
The school-board fund easily met the 
deficit. 

So far, Reading High School has pro- 
duced four pageants. The 1930 June 
class started the new régime with Fair 


The seven cardinal 
principles of education furnished the 
theme. Alma mater and her seven 
knights—health, vocations, leisure, citi- 
zenship, home membership, fundamental! 
processes, and ethical character—took up 
the battle against the lures—ease, money, 
false power, and false philosophy—and 
through repeated onslaughts led ‘‘ Every 
boy” and ‘‘Every girl” through the per- 
plexities and struggles of youth to the 
pinnacle of truth, where each could choose 
wisely his part in the world of men. 

The mid-year class of 1931 tried a new 
theme of a historical nature. In it four 
types of Indian culture were emphasized. 
The first episode dealt with the forest In- 
dian of the East, the second with the Zuni, 
the third with the tribes of the Plains, 
and the fourth with the totem pole of the 
Northwest. No pageant has gripped its 
audience as did Thunder Mountain. 

Last June, Hearth Fires, a pageant of 
the home, spoke its message. The growth 
of the home through the centuries was 
portrayed with vigor. The schools’ con- 
tributions through science, music and art, 
physical education and history, manual 
arts and language, and literature fur- 
nished the theme. 


Learning’s Gifts. 


Pageant on Washington 


The 1932 January class has just finished 
its pageant, George Washington. The 
bicentennial ceremonies in Reading have 
been fittingly opened with a vivid por- 
trayal of the life of the Father of our 
Country. The five episodes pictured the 
youth of Washington, his experiences in 
the French and Indian wars, Valley Forge, 
the first inauguration, and Washington at 
home. 

Under the old type of commencement 
perhaps 7,000 people would have seen the 
closing exercises of the last four classes. 
Under the new type 27,000 have witnessed 
the graduation ceremonies, 8,500 seeing 
the 1932 January commencement exercises. 


wy 
Poetry By Children 


Carl Sandburg, after recently reading 
60 poems written by children in Glencoe, 
Ill., said that the poems were as good as 
soine of those he had read by world- 
famous poets. ‘‘ Young people are writ- 
ing more poetry,”’ he told the winter in- 
stitute of literature at the University of 
Miami and he agreed that their time is 
being well spent. 
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Trends In Educational Guidance 


By Maris M. Proffitt 


Educational Consuliant and Specialist in Guidance and Industrial Education, United States Office of Education 


ECENT INFORMATION coming 
R to the Office of Education indi- 
cates not only an increasing in- 
terest in the educational guidance move- 
ment, but also for most States reporting 
an enlargement of the programs carried 
on. This growing interest in public-school 
guidance service is manifested in various 
ways. Most of them, however, can be 
classified under the following types of 
activities: 

1. Increase in number of schools includ- 
ing guidance service.—Although national 
statistics have not been compiled to show 
the absolute increase in the number of 
schools including some phase of guidance 
in their school programs, reports from 
various States indicate that the increase 
during the past few years has been rapid. 
In Alabama the program of studies in 67 
State-approved junior high schools calls 
for a certain definite portion of the daily 
schedule in all three years to be devoted 
to occupational studies and guidance. 
There are more than 75 communities in 
New York that have taken definite steps 
to provide some organized guidance serv- 
ice to pupils. In Pennsylvania 800 
schools now have counselors or advisers on 
an extracurricular, part-time, or full- 
time basis, or have established group 
guidance through classes in opportunities 
or occupations. 


2. Increase in the number of associations 
interested in gurdance.— Miscellaneous re- 
ports clearly indicate that State and local 
communities are organizing associations 
for the purpose of stimulating and assist- 
ing public-school guidance programs. 
Outstanding educational leaders appear 
as members or officers of such associa- 
tions. The Nebraska Vocational Guid- 
auce Association has for its president a 
deputy superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, for its vice president a member of 
the State university teachers college, and 
for members of its executive board 
prominent school superintendents and 
representatives of State teacher-training 
institutions. Some of the larger cities 
have their own associations which study 
guidance theory and practice and also 
examine local problems. 

3. Discussion of guidance by educational 
organizations.—The topic of guidance oc- 
cupies an increasingly large place in the 
programs of educational conventions and 
conferences, local, State, and national. 
The following are examples of the topies 
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discussed at teachers’ meetings: Guidance 
in the senior high school; bridging the gap 
between high school and college;- guidance 
and the parent; opportunities for guid- 
ance in high-school teaching; guidance 
and service clubs. 

4. Literature on guidance.—It is proba- 
ble that no other phase of education during 
the past few years has had greater growth 


S SCHOOL LIFE GROWS nearer to 
real life the necessity for education 
to close the gap becomes clearer. School life 
must merge with real life. That day is past 
when teachers, on the heights of knowledge, 
can unroll for their students the marvelous 
world about them and then shove them off the 
precipice with a diploma for a parachute. 
Guidance has answered this obvious 
need. Depression, raising higher and 
higher barriers to entrance to the trades and 
professions, makes guidance more vitally 
amportant in the school program than ever 
before. How the schools, State departments, 
teachers colleges, and the radio are building 
up the important service guidance can supply 
7s described by Maris M. Proffitt in this 
article-—EpiTor. 


in its literature than has guidance. It 
is almost impossible for one to keep 
abreast of information on the subject 
turned out by printing press and mimeo- 
graph. This literature includes: 


(a) Textbooks or reference books valuable 
for use in courses in guidance given in 
teacher-training institutions.—College pro- 
fessors of guidance rank high in frequency 
as authors of this class of books. Usually 
the books on guidance produced by 3ollege 
teachers are, partly at least, the outgrowth 
of studies undertaken in the preparation 
of instructional material for courses in 
guidance. These books usually include 
discussions on the philosophy and aims of 
guidance, the organization and adminis- 
tration of guidance in public-school sys- 
tems, and activities in a program of 
guidance. 

(b) Materials issued by school systems.— 
This class of materials includes an expo- 
sition of activities included in local pro- 
grams and ways and methods of carrying 
on specific guidance services. Often. city 
schools collect and compile much valu- 
able data relative to local occupational 
opportunities. A few citics have made 
outstanding contributions to occupational 
studies. Each occupation studied is 
analyzed for the nature of the work 
involved, working conditions, local and 
general opportunities for employment and 
promotion, personal characteristics and 


gencral qualifications required for success 
educational training and experience necded 
for employment, initial pay-roll jobs, and 
the probable future of the type of activity 
represented by the occupation. Some 
cities are issuing such occupational 
studies as printed monographs to be 
used in classes in occupations and for 
counseling. The total amount of occu- 
pational information of this kind prepared 
by different schools is reaching such a 
proportion that it is having a considerable 
influence on the kind of work that can be 
accomplished in occupational classes and 
on the services rendered to individual 
pupils by the school counselor. 

(ec) Reporss and other forms of materials 
issued by associations —A umber of 
associations and organizations carrying on 
programs and studies in subjects pertain- 
ing to guidance have issued reports which 
show the need for guidance service by 
the schools and indicate ways for render- 
ing such service cffectively. For example 
the study of the part-time education 
committee, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, makes a large contribution to the 
information needed for the guidanée of 
pupils who may enter upon part-time 


employment. White House Conference 
reports include studies in educational 
guidance. 


(d) Special and general survey reports of 
school systems and local communtties.— 
Such surveys frequently contain much 
valuable information on local vocational 
training opportunities, local industrial 
and commercial activites, and local em- 
ployment opportunities. The recent vo- 
cational survey in New York City re- 
sulted in the accumulation of a great deal 
of information important to the counselor 
for advising with students on local voca- 
tional opportunities. 

(e) Miscellaneous publications.—Miscel- 
laneous publications of research workers in 
various phases of education frequently 
deal with problems definitely pertaining 
to guidance. More and more studies deal 
with phases of psychology that bear on 
guidance problems—individual differences, 
formation of motor habits, personality 
traits, social adaptations, methods of 
learning, and tests and measurements. 


5. Radio talks on guidance.—From the 
very beginning of educational broadeast- 
ing, vocational guidance has been given 
considerable recognition. During the cur- 
rent school year the American School of 
the Air, over the Columbia broadcasting 
system is providing talks on vocational 
guidance each Friday. Outstanding per- 
sons in educational work, the professions, 
and in business emphasize over the radio 
proper methods to be followed in seeking 
employment opportunitics and training 
necessary for employment in various lines 
of work. The Ohio School of the Air, 
over WLW, Cincinnati, broadcast during 
1931 a program of practical talks on 
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Guidance Aids 


The Federal Office of Education is aid- 
ing the development of guidanee through 
its research studies and publications. 
Following are publications guidance teach- 
ers and advisors find useful: 

1. Scholarships and Fellowships, Bulle- 

tin, 1931, No. 15; price 30 eents. 

2. College and University Extension 

Helps in Adult Education, Bulle- 
tin, 1930, No. 10; price 10 ccits. 

3. Industrial Education, Bulletin, 1931, 

No. 20, Vol. I, ch. 4; price 10 
eents. 
. Self-Help for College Students, Bul- 
letin, 1929, No. 2; price 25 cents. 
5. Accredited Higher Institutions, Bul- 
letin, 1930, No. 19; price 20 cents. 
6. Guidance Leaflets: Law, No. 5; 
Medicine, No. 6; Dentistry, No. 
7; Journalism, No. 8; Librarian- 
ship, No. 9; Architecture, No. 10; 
Civil Engineering, No. 11; Elee- 
trical Engineering, No. 12; Me- 
chanical Engineering, No. 13; 
Pharniacy, No. 14; Forestry, No. 
16; Music, No. 17; and Veterinary 
Medicine, No. 18. Five cents 
each. Others to follow. 


ye 


(Order from Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C.) 


guidance. The National broadcasting 
system has also provided radio talks on 
guidance. The State department of edu- 
cation of New York broadcast a number of 
talks on guidance which included valuable 
information relative to training and 
opportunities for vocational employment. 
Some service clubs have also provided 
radio speakers on guidanee. 

6. Activities of State departments of 
education.—State departments of educa- 
tion, realizing the need, are encouraging 
guidance work in local schools by includ- 
ing it in the State course of study and 
assisting schools in organizing guidance 
programs. Pennsylvania and Virginia 
are examples. Some State departments 
point out the importance of correlating 
certain phases of guidance with other 
school activities and subject-matter 
courses. They are furnishing leadership 
in promoting guidance work through the 
calling of guidance conferences. Dela- 
ware held in January a State conference 
at which various schools with guidance 
programs reported. 

In Idaho the State board of education 
has appointed a comiittee to study the 
guidance problem and to formulate a 
State guidance program. The eomimittee 
at the present time is at work on the 
preparation of a course for ninth grade 
pupils in social and voeational guidance. 
The State department has also prepared 
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Science Book Lists For Teachers 


By Sabra W. Vought 
Librarian, Office of Education 


SERIES of book lists, 27 in num- 

ber, has been prepared by a special 
committee of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
ehairman of the ecominittee is Joseph L. 
Wheeler, of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. The help of more 
than 300 specialists in colleges, libraries, 
and museums was given to the task of 
selecting the books listed. 

The object of the lists is threefold: 
(1) To select and describe a few au- 
thentic books which are especially in- 
teresting to the general reader; (2) to 
supplement these with several introduc- 
tory treatises written in understandable 
style; (3) to suggest a group of textbooks 
for more advanced study. 

The lists which are very carefully 
annotated cover many departments of 
science. Following are the titles: (1) 
Science in the world to-day; (2) History 
of science; (3) Exploring science; (4) 
Mathematics for the layman; (5) Wonders 


Scholarship Standard 
Lowered: Students Strike 


French law students recently went on 
strike in protest against a bill passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies to reduce seho- 
lastic requirements for those desiring 
licenses to practice law. 


a guidance bulletin under the leadership 
of the curriculum adviser. 

Maine has a lay committee working on 
a program of social and moral guidance. 
The edueational council of the State 
teachers’ association of New Hampshire, 
in eooperation with the State department 
of education, has appointed a committee 
which now has in preparation an outline 
of a guidance prograin to go into the 
State course of study for junior and senior 
high schools. A year ago the State 
department of New York issued a syllabus 
entitled “Economie Citizenship.” Much 
of the material included pertains to 
guidance and many of the schools are 
using it to supplement the required eourse 
in civies. Virginia has issued a new State 
course of study in vocational civics. 
Ohio has issued a number of bulletins on 
guidance. 

All these associations are doing much 
for the development of a guidanee con- 
sciousness on the part of both the schools 
and the general public and are very influ- 
ential in direeting the guidance movement 
along paths that make for an effective 
guidance program. 


The 


of the sky; (6) The earth and its wonders; 
(7) The wind and the weather, meteor- 
ology; (8) Modern physies; (9) Chemistry 
of to-day; (10) and (12) Mierobes and 
inicroscope; (11) Biology the science of 
hfe; (13) Plants and their ways; (14) 
Wild flowers; (15) The ferns, mosses, and 
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fungi; (16) Our trees and shrubs; (17) 
Zoology, the science of animal life; (18) 
Our friends the animals; (19) Our friends 
the birds; (20) Entomology, the wonders 
of insect life; (21) The sea and the shore; 
(22) The life of inland waters; (23) 
Fishes, frogs, and reptiles; (24) Fossils 
and their story; (25) Evolution and hered- 
ity; (26) The making of man; (27) The 
teaching of science. 

Information concerning the distribu- 
tion of this series may be obtained from 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vaneement of Science, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 
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Questions Chicago University 
Asks Its Students 


News of the comprehensive cxamina- 
tions at the University of Chicago has 
spread far and wide. ‘‘ Thinking and in- 
ference rather than mere rote memory” 
are stressed in these examinations. Essay 
and short-answer types of questions are 
used. One of 22 true-false questions 
under the physical scienees section is: 
“Water at the tempcrature of ice is as 
effective as ice in cooling drinks such as 
lemonade.’ <A typical essay question 
under social sciences is: ‘Comment on 
the following senatorial statement: ‘I 
don’t know much about the tariff but I 
know this much: When I buy a coat that 
comes from England, I have the coat and 
the English have the money. But when 
I buy a coat that has been made on this 
side, we have both the coat and the 
money.’ ” 


Philosophy in the Measurement of 
Teaching Ability 


By Gilbert L. Betts 


Research Specialist, National Survey of Teacher Education 


controversial issues regarding the 

education of a teacher, the question 
is asked: ‘‘ How effective is this teacher?” 
As often as the question is asked, it is 
answered, but no two people give the 
same answer. The philosophy of the 
person doing the rating, acquaintance 
with the teacher, and other factors in- 
fluence the estimate. Each proponent of 
a different plan or program of teacher 
education has a different answer. Such 
confusion in thinking causes much educa- 
tional effort to be at cross-purposes. 
Clarity of thinking is much needed so 
that concerted effort may he directed 
toward a solution of this important prob- 
lem. By what seale are persons measur- 
ing the effectiveness of teaching? 


The answer at present seems to be that 
each measurer has his own unique meas- 
uring stick. The repute in which a 
teacher is held by one measurer may be 
entirely different from that of another, 
and a reputation for being an effective 
teacher may be quite independent of 
technical skill as a teacher. These two 
factors, reputation and technical skill, are 
as requisite to success in teaching as to 
success in other professions. Both are 
prerequisites to success. 


S OONER OR LATER, in most of the 


What is Teaching? 


A professional calling suggests, because 
of the long period of pre-service education 
which it requires, that they who enter it 
intend to render a lifetime of service. 
In order to remain in teaching and to 
make it a successful life carcer, one must 
be a skilled technician, not only in fact, 
but also by repute. Failure in either of 
these aspects means failure in the profes- 
sion. How to make a reputation is one 
problem and how to be a skilled techni- 
cian is another. The measurement of 
these two aspects of success are also 
different problems. Teacher ratings rep- 
resent reputcd teacher ability. Deter- 
mining technical ability is more difficult. 
Of what does the latter consist? 

Teaching is production; something is 
produced, namely, changes in pupils 
or pupil achievement. Measuring pupil 
achievement, or change, is a logical tech- 
nique for measuring the productiveness of 
the teaching. How much pupil achieve- 
ment should teaching produce? 
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When pupil achieveinent equals the 
norm, there is a tendency (specifically re- 
vealed in survey reports) to consider it 
satisfactory. Remedial action is recom- 
mended most frequently when achieve- 
ment is below the norm. Special classes 
and schools are more frequently organized 
for the benefit of subnormal and handi- 
eapped children than for the benefit of 
superior children. Probably every ex- 
tensive age-grade table in existence shows 
more retarded children than accelerated 
children. All this evidence points toward 
the conclusion that greater effort is being 
made to cause children to reach the norm 
than to cause children to exceed it. 
There are, however, as many children 
who should be stimulated to exceed the 
norm as there are chiJdren who should be 
stimulated to reach it. Apparently, the 
norm is frequently held, implicitly if 
not explicitly and consciously, as a goal. 
Norms are based on averages. Normal 
achievement means average achievement. 
Is this a proper goal? 


Responsibility of Society 


Attainment of a goal brings satisfaction. 
Satisfaction in average achievement inhib- 
its the striving to excel and mediocrity is 
perpetuated. Progress is the successive 
transcendence over norms and comes 
through trialanderrorchange. If changes 
are accelerated, false starts can be detected 
and progress expedited. If the changes of 
which society approves in pupils can be 
accelerated, society can reaffirm or retract 
its approval with dispatch, and order its 
behavior accordingly. Of what changes 
in pupils does society approve? 

The following are submitted. All but 
one of them now can be quantitatively 
treated. 

Proposition I. The subject-matter 
achievement of a pupil-group should in- 
crease under the tutelage of a good teacher.— 
This is held to be self-evident. 

Proposition II. The subject-matter 
achievement of pupils, both of the gifted and 
of the dull, should increase at a rate com- 
mensurate with ability—Experimental 
evidence indicates that gifted pupils now 
do not have the opportunity to achieve 
to the level of which they are capable. 
Society suffers an inestimable loss because 
gifted pupils are neglected in favor of 
dullards and have an almost insurmount- 
able handicap placed upon them. The 


height to which gifted pupils could climb, 
were they to be given continuous opportun- 
ity commensurate with ability, is yet 
unknown. 

Proposition III. The subject-matier 
achievement of each pupil should increase 
at a rate commensurate with ability, both 
in special weaknesses and in special abili- 
ites—Experimental evidence indicates 
that special abilities are neglected in favor 
of special weaknesses. In this respect 
also, the full development of the potential 
genius is inhibited. Even the dullard 
can not develop the traits in which he is 
most able, but dissipates energy upon his 
special weaknesses, Possibly special weak- 
nesses would benefit under the impetus of 
success in special abilities. Every mem- 
ber of society has, undeveloped special 
abilities. 

Most Able Should Serve 

Proposition IV. The extent to which 
pupils possess socially desirable personal 
and social traits which promote behavior 
for the common good should increase under 
the tutelage of a good teacher —(A momen- 
tary qualitative point of reference can 
be established, but measuring deviations 
from it can not be done satisfactorily for 
the present.) The distribution of mental 
ability in the prison population closely 
resembles that in the civil population. 
This is some slight evidence for the con- 
clusion that there is now little or no rela- 
tion between ability to serve society and 
the service rendered. Just as those with 
greater wealth contribute toward the 
education of all (through taxation and 
benefaction), so should those of greater 
ability make some effort to serve the com- 
mon good. It is possible, conceivably, 
for society to develop a race of geniuses 
antagonistic toward the general welfare 
who, in time, would cause the majority 
of the population to become subservient 
to their personal welfare. Even now 
wealth is concentrating in fewer and 
fewer hands, crime is increasing, and 
young people are the most frequent 
offenders. The personal and social traits 
conducive to socially acceptable behavior 
should be developed in potential leaders. 
There is a chance, if gifted leaders had the 
will, that they could elevate society 
consistently toward its ultimate goal. By 
doing this, their own chances for further 
progress, measured by an absolute scale, 
would be increased. 
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Proposition V. The incidence of nerv- 
ous behavior should decrease in pupil-groups 
under the tutelage of a good teacher.—It is 
sometimes alleged that stimulation to 
learning now is excessive and produces a 
nervous malady called ‘‘school sickness.” 
The symptoms are nervousness, irritabil- 
ity, restlessness, anxiety, and a highly 
emotional state. The child usually has a 
poor appetite, sleeps badly, and may have 
night terrors. ‘‘The more sensitive child, 
who can not kecp the pace in one or more 
subjects, does his utmost under the well- 
inteuded stimulus and the result of the 
impossible struggle is an illness as real as 
measles, and unfortunately, far more 
drawn out and full of misery,” writes 
Doctor Rogers, Office of Education, 
specialist in health education. ‘‘In the 
publie-school child there is no wear and 
tear from such brain work as he can 
do, * * * but there is fearful emo- 
tional turmoil from trying to do what he 
can not do. * * * Ina later educa- 
tional stage, in college, we have cases anal- 
ogous to ‘school sickness’—of ‘neurasthe- 
nia’ or ‘nervous breakdown’ * * ¥*,” 
again writes Doctor Rogers. 

Can the adult, cmerging from such 
turmoil aud strain, reasonably be expected 
to serve loyally the society which inflicted 
it? When special abilities, not spccial 
weaknesses, arc emphasized, when stimu- 
lation and opportunity are commensurate 
with ability, the incidence of school 
sickness can be expected to decrease and 
loyal service to society can be morc easily 
induced. No greater satisfaction can be 
experienced by the human organism than 
that accompanying the learning process, 
contends Bihler, a German psychologist. 
“School sickness” arises from the frus- 
trated effort to attain this satisfaction. 
Does social maladjustment arise from a 
similar source? Seemingly, the five prop- 
ositions are interrelated. 


Judging Teacher Effectiveness 


Five criteria for judging the effective- 
ness of teaching through changes in pupils 
have been described. These constitute 
five aspects of the whole—five features of 
a pattern. A single one in isolation loses 
much or all of its significance. A specified 
physical substance has several propertics. 
All must be present or it is something other 
than the substance specified. The same 
can be said of the properties of the effec- 
tive teacher. Five are described, but per- 
haps others exist. How practical arc 
these criteria as administrative tools? 

The measures described are difficult to 
secure. An indirect approach will lessen 
the difficulty. The problem then becomes 
one of discovering a quick easy method or 
instrument for predicting whether or not 
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McGutfey’s Rightful Place 
In America’s Hall of Fame 


MEMORIAL TO William Holmes 

McGuffey, sculptured by Lorado 
Taft, a photograph of which appears on 
the cover of this issue, will meet the ap- 
proval of Mark Sullivan, author of Our 
Times. In Volume II, America Finding 
Herself, Mr. Sullivan reestimates the 
importance of McGuffey’s influence: 

“A historian if asked who was the 
most popular American of the second half 
of the nineteenth century might answer 
incorrectly if his researches had been 
confined to the more usual fields of inves- 
tigation. He might, bearing in mind the 
regard of old soldicrs for a military hero, 
answer Grant; or recalling the martyr of 
the Civil War, say Lincoln. Probably he 
would not think at all of the one who was 
really the most popular, in the sense of 
being most affectionately remembered, 
who was named McGuffey. School boys 
did not know him as that, but as 
‘McGuffey’s,’ as if he were an institu- 
tion, which in fact he was. 

“To uiuttions, to probably nine out of 
ten average Amcricans, what taste of 
literature they got from McGuffey’s was 
all they ever had; what literature the 
children brought into the home in McGuf- 
fey’s Readers was all that ever came. 
Broad classical reading was decidedly not 
general. McGuffey, in short, because of 


a teacher will produce these changes in 
pupils. The National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers is attempting a 
beginning along these lines. It is at- 
tempting, by means of such an instrument, 
to answer some pressing questions. 


Key Questions 


Two in particular need answering. Do 
any of the present programs of teacher 
education in the United States prepare 
teachers adequatcly to produce these 
changes in pupils? Is the help given at 
present proportional to the number of 
courses taken? These are key questions 
around which educational policy is built. 
This method of approach might be useful 
in attacking a still more basie problem, 
which is outside the scope of the survey. 

How well is any given elementary 
school, high school, or college functioning 
as a social institution? The specific 
question to be answered is: What changes 
are produced in pupils? This, in turn, is 
prefaced by the answer to another: What 
change in students does society desire? 


the leverage of his Readers, had a large 
part in forming the mind of America. A 
compiler who selects from the entire body 
of English literature enough to fill six 
small books may put into the process as 
much personality as many an author of 
original works. 

“Wiliam Holmes McGuficy, the eldest 
son in the large family, was born Septem- 
ber 28, 1800, on the southern border of 
Washington County, Pa.; attended the 
‘Old Stone Academy’ when his father 
could spare him from reclaiming the 
family farm from the wilderness; grad- 
uated at Washington College; taught 
school at Paris, Ky., in 1824; served as 
professor of ancient languages at Miami 
University from 1826 to 1832; became 
president of Cincinnati College in 1836; 
helped in the passage of the general school 
law under which the common schools of 
Ohio were organized; aud became pro- 
fessor of natural aud moral philosophy 
in the University of Virginia in 1845. 

“In 1836 MeGuffey compiled for a 
firm of publishers in Cincinnati a First, 
and Second Reader and in 1837 a Third 
and Fourth. In 1841 with the assistance 
of his brother he compiled the Fifth, first 
known as McGuffey’s Rhetorical Guide. 
In 1851 the five Readers were made into 
six. The serics was revised five times. 
The last revision was copyrighted in 1901. 
They were still being sold in 1927. Their 
vogue endured from the presidency of 
Martin Van Buren to that of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Ina country prone to change, 
MecGuffey’s had permanence for a strik- 
ingly long time. 

“The compilation and publication of 
McGuffey’s Readers coincided with the 
time when the idea of free common schools 
was getting into swing. By that and by 
the energy of the publishers (Van Ant- 
werp Bragg & Co.) but more by the 
merit of the compiler, the McGuffey 
Readers ‘attained the largest sales that 
have as yet been accorded by the public 
to a single series of books.’ Of the earlier 
editions there are no records, but of one 
revised edition more than 8,000,000 copies 
of the First Reader were used. Of the 
Sixth Reader, which, being for mature 
pupils, had the least sale, over 1,000,000 
copies were distributed. One feels justi- 
fied in estimating that, by taking into 
account all the cditions, as many as 
70,000,000 or 80,000,000 of McGuffey’s 
Readers must have been used by American 
school children.”’ 
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How France Kept Her Schools 
Open During a Crists 


Soon after the United States entered 
the war in 1917 an American schoolman 
visited France to learn what advice the 
educational authorities of France had to 
give us for the conduct of our schools 
in war time. He made a circuit of the 
country from Amiens and St. Quentin 
at the north to Toulouse and Bordeaux 
at the south and from Brest on the west 
to Nancy and St. Die and the blue line 
of the Vosges, seeing at first hand how 
the French were caring for the educa- 
tion of their children in time of greatest 
stress. He found that the Minister of 
Public Instruction, who was then M. 
Viviani, had published an order that 
unless the military authorities forbade 
“the schools must everywhere be kept 
open.” Thus the ‘‘scholastic front” 
followed everywhere the very line of 
the trenches, being never more. than 10 
kilometers distant, often less than 2. 

In Naney the American visitor, seeing 
the broken walls of an elementary school, 
inquired as to the fate of the children 
and was told by the rector of the uni- 
versity that the master of the school, 
when the shells began to fall near the 
school building, timed the interval be- 
tween the first shells, got his children 
in line, and in a later interval marched 
them to a cellar with stout walls 70 paces 
away and continued the session. The 
next shell penetrated the school building 
and wrecked it completely. When the 
visitor remarked that the teacher should 
have had some recognition, the rector 
replied that any teacher in France would 
have done this. 

The director of education made like 
tribute in one of his memorable war-time 
statements: 

“We admire, not without reason, the 
serenity of the farmer who two steps from 
the battle line is sowing for the future his 
grain on the bloody furrows. * * #* 
Let us admire none the less these teachers 
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Education Furnishes the Only Solution 


Ever sinee I was a child I have been meeting public problems upon which all 
sorts of experts—legislative, executive, and judicial—have exercised their wits, 
to come finally to the conclusion always that education furnishes the only solu- 


tion. 
discipline. 


That prescription has been given for virtually every problem of social ; 
What we are trying to do in any organized society is to learn to 


live together happily and fruitfully. All the problems that arise—problems of 
juvenile delinquency, of parental education, of hygiene, of temperance, of crime 
among adults; problems requiring either a new approach to an old evil, or a 
new remedy for an evil that has taken a new form in the changing kaleido- 


! scope of social development—all these have only one answer. 


That answer is 


education.—NEwtTon D. Baker, Journal of Adult Education. 


who all along the line of fire hold their 
classes within sound of cannon; thcy also 
are sowing for the future.” 

In that time France made every possible 
provision, in her economy, for the present 
defense, but she did not for one moment 
forget the future defense. Sheeven opened 
schools in caves and occasionally provided 
teachers and pupils with gas masks. Hun- 
dreds of children fleeing from the territory 
occupied by the enemy were being taught 
in barracks by the women teachers who 
had fied with them. So did France refuse 
tolet the child’s heritage betaken away from 
it, even in the face of cannon and bomb. 
When men teachers were called to the mili- 
tary front by thousands, their mothers, 
sisters, or daughters came to assist on the 
scholastic front. Nowhere was the school- 
ing discontinued. 

The advice which came out of all this to 
us (though it was advice of deed and not 
of word) was put into these words: 

“Do not let the needs of the hour how- 
ever demanding, or its burdens however 
heavy, or its perils however threatening, 
or its sorrows however heartbreaking, make 
you unmindful of the defense of to-morrow, 
of those disciplines through which an effi- 
cient democracy is possible, through which 
the institutions of civilization can be per- 
petuated and strengthened. Conserve, en- 
dure taxation and privation, suffer and 
sacrifice, to assure to those whom you have 
brought into the world that it shall be not 
only asafe but also ahappy place for them.” 

And it is as pertinent advice to-day to us, 
when communities under far less stress, 
with no peril at their doors or unusual 
bereavements in their homes, are closing 
schools, shortening terms, or considering 
steps that will deprive the children of that 
which we owe them of our own heritage. 

—FEditorial, New York Times. 
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Six hundred and five courses to be 
offered by the University of Chicago 
during the coming summer quarter are 
listed in the most recent announcements 
issued by that university, 


Environment’s Influence 
On Intelligence 


According to a study of the intelligence 
expressed by children in underprivileged 
or impoverished homes, the longer a child 
stays in an impoverished environment the 
less intelligence he scems to express. 

The study, made by the secretary of 
the Family Welfare Society, Atlanta, Ga., 
revealed that 14 and 15 year old boys and 
girls averaged 20 points lower in their 
rating on an intelligence examination than 
did their 4 and 5 year old brothers and 
sisters. 

“There is a definite suggestion here,’’ 
says Mary Dabney Davis, nursery-kinder- 
garten and primary-education specialist 
in the Office of Education, ‘‘that adequate 
physical surroundings should be provided 
for children, that their intelligent partici- 
pation in home and school activities should 
be solicited, and that a constant appeal 
should be made to their intelligence.” 


wy 
What is Educational Broad- 


casting? 


Discussions about radio in education 
often get nowhere through failure to 
define terms. Probably the most suc- 
cessful definition of educational broad- 
casting yet devised is that by Dr. W. W. 
Charters, of Ohio State University: ‘‘An 
educational program is one which pur- 
poses to raise standards of taste, to in- 
crease range of valuable information, or 
to stimulate audiences to undertake 
worth-while activities.” 
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An interesting weekly that has recently 
come to our attention is the Listener pub- 
lished by the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration. The articles are mainly reprints 
of broad-cast talks. They cover a wide 
variety of topics from politics to literature, 
art, and science, and are written by men 
distinguished in the various fields. The 
periodical is attractively edited and is 
illustrated. 


How Rural Communities Can Be Improved 


By C. R. Hoffer 


associate Professor of Sociology, Michigan State College 


HE NEIGHBORHOOD has been 

an important unit in rural life for 

generations. A _ significant char- 
acteristic of neighborhoods or communi- 
ties is interrelationship of social activities 
and interests. A permanent advancement 
of one phase of community life rarely 
occurs unless others progress in somewhat 
the same degree. The old adage, ‘“‘A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link,” is almost as true in group organi- 
zation as it isin engineering. An unprof- 
itable, unscientific agriculture surely has 
its effect upon the social well-being of a 
rural neighborhood just as does profitable 
farming. 

Let the educational standards detcrio- 
rate and soon the ill effects of poor school- 
ing begin to appear in subtle and injurious 
ways. Low moral standards and a lack 
of ideals follow a weak and obsolete 
church program. 


Interests of Neighborhood Not Interchangeable 


Many superintendents of consolidated 
schools, for example, have found the school 
program seriously retarded because other 
institutions were not so progressive. It 
is even possible to develop a schuol pro- 
gram so far in advance of the patrons that 
they will fail to appreciate it. Moreover, 
the important activities and interests in a 
neighborhood or community are not inter- 
changeable. The school prograin can not 
take the place of the church no matter 
how comprehensive it is or how weak and 
ineffective the church activities may be. 
Economie development of agriculture de- 
pends finally upon farmers and farmers’ 
organizations though the school may stim- 
ulate interest in this important activity. 

It thus becomes apparent that there is 
need for some organization in the neigh- 
borhood or community to act as a social- 
izing agency. Some communities have 
had well-established organizations for 
years. Where they exist good schools, 
churches, and homes are usually found. 
Cooperative marketing activities are 
more easily developed and efficient farm- 
ing is generally practiced. 

Organizations such as farmers’ clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, the grange, 
and the farm bureau, have been instru- 
mental in neighborhood or community 
improvement. The name of the organi- 


1 Exeerpt from a speeeh delivered at the Midwestern 
Conference of Rural Schooi Supervisors called by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education at Kalamazoo, 
Miehs June, 1931, 


zation is of secondary importance. The 
primary essential is to have a locally 
organized group which provides partici- 
pation by the members. In fact, more 
than one organization may be advisable 
if the major objectives in their programs 
do not overlap. Such organizations are 
an important source of rural improvement 
because they socialize their members. 
Contrary to what may seem to be true, 
research studies show that membership in 
any organization with constructive pur- 
poses favors the development of others. 
Grange or farm bureau members are more 
likely to be church members or members 
of school organizations than are persons 
who do not have membership in a grange 
or farm bureau. 


Teachers Hold Unique Position 


The significant fact is that socialization 
and progressive attitudes are developed 
through participation in group activities. 
It therefore would seem to be a wise pro- 
cedure for any school-teacher or official 
to encourage some kind of an organiza- 
tion in the neighborhood that will start 
this socializing process going. Sometimes 
it may bea farmers’ club. In other places 
a different type of organization may be 
more effective and more easily started. In 
general, the best procedure is to utilize an 
existing organization, if possible, but when 
this can not be done a new one may be 
created if it can mneet some evident need. 
Teachers hold a unique position in this 
connection because they are ordinarily 
well enough acquainted with the neigh- 
borhood to gain some idea of its nceds 
but far enough away from it to have a 
perspective that the inhabitants lack. 

Another influence destined to improve 
rural life is the agricultural extension 
work carried on by our State agricultural 
colleges and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The knowledge and utili- 
zation of the basic scientific practices in 
agriculture constitute the economic foun- 
dation of rural life and any cessation of 
efforts in this regard would be a step back- 
ward. 

One great obstacle in the path of rural 
development has been the inability of 
rural people to describe clearly their posi- 
tion or express their views in a coher- 
ent manner. This obstacle is being elim- 
inated and now the wishes of millions of 
rural people are finding expression and 
certain important questions are being 
asked. These rural dwellers want to know 


why they should pay more than their pro- 
portionate share of public taxes, why they 
should rear and educate under special 
limitations hundreds of farm youth for 
the city without any return. They want 
to know, moreover, why in a free country 
devoted to the principles of democracy 
their children have educational advantages 
less favorable than those enjoyed by the 
urban part of the population. Unneces- 
sarily low standards of living and gross 
maladjustments do not exist long when 
large groups of people raise such issues. 

It is a sign of improvement to note the 
interest nanifested by agricultural exten- 
sion departments of some States in com- 
munity development. Ten States have 
hired specialists in rural sociology for the 
express purpose of helping rural com- 
munities. Examples of their work may be 
seen in the work in dramaties on the part 
of rural people in Ohio and New York, in 
community associations in Missouri, in 
the Farm Bureau debates in Jowa, and 
other projects. 


4-H] Clubs Effective Agents 


No survey of the factors favoring rural 
improvement would be complete without 
an appraisal of the boys’ and girls’ 4-H 
club movement which has become so 
widespread in recent years. At least 
756,000 rural boys and girls in the United 
States were enrolled in these clubs in 1929. 
The value of these activities is no longer a 
matter of theory. A recent bulletin of 4-H 
club work in West Virginia reports that 
nearly 75 per cent of the clubs studied 
showed evidence that their club members 
remained in school longer than nonclub 
members in the sanie school. The encour- 
agement of good reading habits was found 
in 88 per cent of the clubs. Some clubs 
even bought books and circulated them 
among their members, and numerous 
community projects were encouraged. 

In the enumeration of influences tend- 
ing to improve social conditions in rural 
communities the increased interest now 
being manifested in music and art deserves 
much emphasis. The school, it may be 
stated, holds a unique place in this con- 
nection, for no other agency can so well 
develop instruction along these lines. The 
elementary instruction in music, school 
bands, orchestras, and music festivals 
provide a means for emotional expression 
and wholesome recreation that has far- 
reaching results. Mechanical devices are 
giving rural people more time for leisure 
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but, unfortunately, many of them lack the 
ability to enjoy it. With the use of the 
radio good music may be brought to the 
living room of every farm home, but often 
jazz is preferred, for listeners lack the 
training to appreciate any other kind. 


Natural Scenery Often Unobserved and 
Unappreciated 


Likewise, instruction in the elements of 
art gives the person an ability to appre- 
ciate beauty wherever it is found. In rural 
districts there is much natural scencry but 
often it is unobserved or unappreciated. 
Even the most elementary instruction in 
art would train the eye of the rural dweller 
to see some of the beauty about him. The 
priceless heritage of rural life is contact 
with nature, but if the ruralist lacks the 
means to appreciate this contact he can 
not profit by it. It is an encouraging sign, 
therefore, to find rural teachers carefully 
selecting appropriate pictures for their 
schoolrooms and making an effort to ac- 
quaint the pupils with their merits. The 
writer observed one rural teacher who uti- 
lized the opening exercises on certain days 
for a consideration of the great paintings 
of natural scenes. Gradually copies of 
these saine pictures began to appear in the 
homes of the pupils. It has been correctly 
stated that the school may be the art cen- 
ter for the community. 


Development of Rural Libraries Significant 


Jn this connection interest in good read- 
ing and the means of providing for its 
development are important. Statistics 
relating to the reading habits of farm 
people are not available for consecutive 
periods but some data pertaining to cur- 
rent reading practices show without a 
doubt that rural dwellers spend a consid- 
erable amount of their leisure time in this 
way. Data for 1,482 adult rural dwellers 
in Michigan indicate that approximately 
45 per cent of their leisure time around 
the home is spent in this manner. In 
actual time this amounted to an average 
of 295 hours for the period of onc year. 
Exact information showing what these 
people read is not available. Practically 
all of them read the local newspaper. 
Some are interested in magazines and 
periodicals. A few obtained library books. 
Every bit of evidence that can be found 
indicates that good reading furnishes an 
effective source of rural improvement. 

The development of rural library ser- 
vice is therefore very significant. This 
is being done in various ways, but the 
county library appears to be the most 
effective method in a majority of cases. 
This is true because the average county 
has sufficient taxable property to support 
the library without undue expense to the 
taxpayer and yet it is possible for the 
residents of a county to make effective use 
of a county library through the various 


branches that ordinarily are established. 
School libraries are very important but 
they can not take the place of a county 
library partly because books belonging to 
the school library do not circulate beyond 
the limits of the school district. More- 
over, the county library provides for the 
employment of a librarian. Her services 
are necessary since it is important to sup- 
ply the reader with the book suited to his 
needs or interests. A good librarian is as 
esscntial as the books and possibly more 
so. A rural population that reads good 
books is a progressive one. A nonreading 
population is likely to be nonprogressive. 
The clements of @ progréssive school pro- 
gram are well known. 

These can be provided most casily in a 
consolidated school but until consolida- 
tion can be achieved it is an unwise social 
policy to neglect the 1-room school. It 
is still the chief bulwark of education for 
a majority of rural pupils. There are in 
the United States about ten I-room school 
buildings for every building with two or 
more rooms, and in some States the pro- 
portion of 1-room buildings is much 
higher. In rural Michigan, in 1927, for 
example, there were six thousand five 
hundred and six l-room buildings and 
1,394 buildings with two or more roonis. 
To neglect these 1-room schools is as fatal 
to rural life as a lack of cultivation is to 
plant growth. Movements to improve 
them must be put on the credit side of the 
Nation’s ledger. 

Nor can the rural church be neglected. 
At its best it fosters a social viewpoint and 
an idealism indispensable to rural social 
well-being. The great interest in rural 
church work on the part of major denom- 
inational bodies is having its effect and 
to-day thousands of rural churches are 
serving the people in an effective way. 
Summer courses for town and country 
pastors and the introduction of courses in 
rural sociology in theological seminaries 
are giving rural pastors a deeper and more 
constructive appreciation of their work. 
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Agriculture Department has 
250 Educational Films 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture now has available more than 
250 motion-picture subjects (mainly agri- 
cultural) on standard width (85 millime- 
ters) film. <A limited number may be 
obtained on narrow width (16 millimeter) 
film. Sound-recording apparatus has also 
been installed and three new sound pic- 
tures have been completed. Write for 
reservations of films as far as possible in 
advance of dates desired. Address: Office 
of Motion Pictures, Extension Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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Vermont Makes Unique 
Inventory 


Rural school teachers, library extension 
workers, and other persons interested in 
rural life will be interested in the report of 
the Vermont Commission on Country 
Life published under the title Rural 
Vermont—a Program For the Future. 
This report of the first rural survey ever 
made of an entire State represents more 
than two years study by 200 Vermonters, 
introducing every important phase of 
rural life, and making recommendations 
for rural betterment. 

Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chicf of the 
special problems division of the Office of 
Education, collaborated with the commis- 
sion in making the survey and aided in 
the preparation of the final report on rural 
Vermont educational facilities. 
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Publications on Women 


More than 80 different publications on 
““Women,”’ published by the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. These 
bulletins are the result of facts and figures 
about women workers collected by that 
bureau, and come under the following 
subtitles: Recommended standards; 
hours, wages, and working conditions; 
occupations and opportunities, family 
status and home responsibilities, lost time 
and labor turnover, health and safety, and 
legislation. Price lists are available from 
the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Ww 
Teaching the World to Play 


“Tt may be that among Englishmen 
and Americans, especially Americans, too 
much attention is given to athletics and 
sports in our educational system. But 
that is not so among most other peoples, 
and the moral as well as the physical ad- 
vantages accompanying the introduction 
of Anglo-American sports in other coun- 
tries have been very pronounced. Sports 
teach the importance of cooperation, the 
absolute need of individual self-efface- 
ment for the success of the whole team, the 
willingness to accept defeat uncomplain- 
ingly and gracefully. Englishmen and 
Americans can learn much from other 
educational systems, especially in the 
field of intellectual discipline, but in dif- 
fusing sports among other peoples of the 
world they have made a contribution of 
real value to human welfare.”—STEPHEN 
P. Duaaan, director, Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 


Courtesy Library of Congress 


THE First PRINTING Press: A MURAL PAINTING IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


United States Buys Three Thousand 


‘Cradle Books” 


By Frederick W’. Ashley 


N JULY 3, 1980, Congress unan- 
() imously passed and the President 

approved an act appropriating 
$1,500,000 for the purchase of the Vollbehr 
collection of 3,000 incunabula,! including 
the Gutenberg St. Blasius-St. Paul copy 
of the 42-line Bible, for the Library of 
Congress. 

A million and a half dollars would have 
supported the entire Library for 118 years 
at the rate Congress spent money upon it 
during the first half of its existence! 


During the first 110 years of its history 
the Library had gathered together about 
600 specimens of fifteenth century print- 
ing. In 1910 Mrs. John Boyd Thacher 
deposited with us some 929 other incunab- 
ula, and in 1927 bequeathed that collec- 
tion to the Library. This recent gift of 
Congress raises the Library’s total collec- 
tion of books printed before January 1, 
1501, to 4,545 volumes, and puts the 
Library among the dozen libraries of the 
world having the largest collections of 
such treasures. The largest collection is 
in the State library in Munich with about 
16,000 specimens, largely the result of 
bringing together several old monastic 
libraries, consisting very largely of reli- 
gious works. The British Museum has 
about 13,000—the Bibliothéque Nationale 


1 Literally ‘‘cradle books’; incunabula include all 
books printed down to Jan. 1, 1500. For a description 
and history of the Gutenberg St. Blasius Bible, ‘‘The 
Greatest Book in the World,’ see ScHooL Lire for 
November, 1931. 


Chief Assistant Librarian, Library of Congress 


Purchased by Congress for 
$1,500,000, the Vollbehr collec- 
tion of incunabula mirrors fif- 
Jt includes 
geography, | 
ethics, and 


teenth century life. 
| books on music, 

cookery, grammar, 

witchcraft. 


in Paris about 10,000. Only one Library 
in the Western Hemisphere has now more 
than the Library of Congress—the Hunt- 
ington Library in California with perhaps 
5,300. Upon the treasures of that library, 
including the incunabula, Henry Hunting- 
ton spent some $25,000,000. 


Delivered by Armored Trucks 


Within 10 days after the act was passed, 
the 3,000 incunabula, each at least 430 
years old, had come down from New York 
in armored motor trucks traveling by 
night. There was no accident. The books 
were taken out of the trunks at once and 
installed in the rare book room. 

What is the value of the Vollbehr collec- 
tion for research purposes? 

The study of fifteenth century books as 
literature is really almost a virgin field. 
Up to the present, attention has becn 
almost entirely devoted to the purely 
physical side and not to the intellectual. 
A great deal of time has been given by 
scholars to identifying the incunabula, to 


registering the titles and clearly describ- 
ing the books in relation to time and place 
and the printing establishments that pro- 
duced them. 

Collectors of incunabula have had vari- 
ous goals. Gen. Rush Hawkins, the col- 
lector of the Annmary Brown collection 
in Providence, tried to get the first book 
printed in each printing center of Europe— 
about 250 or 260 specimens would have 
satisfied that aim. 

John Boyd Thacher, of Albany, whose 
collection is now in the Library of Con- 
gress, aimed to get one book from every 
printing press at work in Europe before 
1501, a much more ambitious aim. He 
acquired specimens from some 520 presses. 
In Venice alone, the typographic capital 
of the fifteenth century world, he got 133 
presses, but there were many Venetian 
presscs not represented at all in his col- 
lection. 

Some collectors try to get one book 
(any book) dated in each successive year. 
Certain Ainerican libraries show a fond- 
ness for incunabula not found in any other 
American library. George Dunn collected 
only incunabula that could not be as- 
signed to any known press. But, you 
will sec that none of these plans gives a 
thought to the contents of the books. 

Now Doctor Vollbehr’s aim was to get 
together a collection that would show 
what the people of the fifteenth century 
were thinking about. His library is rep- 
resentative to an amazing degree of evcry 
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sort of publication that came from the 
fifteenth century presses. Apparently 
nobody else thought that the fifteenth 
eentury books best worth having were 
those that show the mind of that century. 

The fifteenth century was much con- 
cerned with religion, and of course there 
is a notable representation of religious 
books. The collection begins with the 
Gutenberg 42-line Bible, the first great 
book ever printed. (There are 40 other 
Bibles in the collection.) It ends with 
the ‘Golden repertory of the Bible” of 
Rampegollis, the very last incunabulum 
printed, December 31, 1500, the last day 
of the fifteenth century. Between this 
alpha and this omega of ineunabula, what 
a world of thought the eollection presents! 
Three hundred of the titles are in law, 150 
in medicine. Alnost all the great ancient 
elassies which got into print in the fif- 
teenth century are there—about 215 
specimens. There are 18 sets of Aristotle, 
specimens of Cesar, 5; Cato, 3; Catullus, 
4; Cteero, 37; Euclid, Herodotus, 4; 
Hesiod, Homer, Horace, 6; Juvenal, 9; 
Livy, 8; Lucan, 9; Martial, 7; Nepos, 
Ovid, 13; Persius, 4; Plato, 3; Plautus, 3; 
Pliny, 15; Plutarch, 5; Propertius, 2; 
Quintilian, 7; Sallust, 8; Seneca, 17; 
Suetonius, 6; Tacitus, 8; Terence, 4; 
Theoeritus, 2; Tibullus, Thucydides, 
Vergil. There are 5 ASsops. Of medi- 
zval literature Boccaccio has 13, Dante, 
7, and Petrarch, 11. 


Music, Magic, and Mathematics 


There is much of history, philosophy, 
music, geography, natural history, logic, 
astronomy, travel, agriculture, philology 
in abundance, witcheraft, magic, mathe- 
matics, almanacs, calendars, herbals, 
fables, eookery, military science, archi- 
tecture, fiction, genealogy, books of 
instruction in speaking, letter-writing, 
rhetorie, grammar, mediaval dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, biography, ethics, 
mythology, wine-inaking, ete. Books in 
Latin, Greek, German, Italian, Freneh, 
Spanish, Dutch, Hebrew—books printed 
on more than 600 presses, in alniost a 
hundred cities and towns. <A study of the 
colleetion will show that it has not been 
built up from any narrow viewpoint, such 
as the bibliophile might have or the eol- 
lector pursuing some particular line. 

Dr. Otto H. F. Voltbehr, a descendant 
of a German family of culture, received a 
university education. He entered the 
dyestuff industry and made a considerable 
fortune. A railway accident sent him to 
the hospital for a long period, from which 
he emerged with a badly shattered nervous 
system. His physicians recommended 
that he take up a hobby—collecting of 
some sort. He turned his thoughts to 
fifteenth century books and devoted some 
20 years to assembling this cullection. 
The World War played havoe with many 
a German fortune and reduced Doctor 


Vollbehr to the necessity of disposing of 
his ineunabula. He did not wish to break 
up the collection—for that would eom- 
pletely erase all the many years of effort 
in assembling it. He brought it to the 
United States in 1926 and exhibited part 
of it publicly at the Catholic Eucharistic 
Congress in Chicago, held that year; 
later at the National Arts Club in New 
York, in St. Louis, and elsewhere. About 
200 specimens were exhibited at the 
Library of Congress in the spring of 1928. 
He offered it to the Library of Congress 
at a valuation of $3,000,000—of which he 
would donate one-half. Financial con- 
ditions in America became unfavorable, 
as we all know, deterring a private gift of 
such magnitude. 

But Congress, acting upon the initia- 
tive of Representative Collins, a graduate 
of the University of Kentucky, formerly 
attorney general of Mississippi, his native 
State, decided after the bill had been 
before it for nearly eight months to pur- 
chase the collection for the Library of 
Congress. Without objection the bill was 
passed. And so we have possession of 
these treasures from the first presses of 
en a Italy, France. 
Holland, Austria, Spain, and England; 
3,000 different editions, from 100 differ- 
ent cities and towns, the output of some 
635 different printing presses. Books 


written in Latin, Greek, Italian, Hebrew, | 


German, Dutch, Bohemian, Spanish, 
French, Catalan, and English. And oh, 
what an array of subjects! For they are 
not mere flint chips from the arrow shops 
of the cave men. They would have scant 
interest for us if we could regard them 
only as we look on a boy’s copybook 
work—mere practice material on which 
the photoprinters tried out their new- 
found art until by and by they grew pro- 
fieient enough to print ‘Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes” and ‘‘From Prizé-Ring 
to President.” 

These stony blocks are not sarecophagi. 
They are dormitories of slumbering souls 
whom. we can wake at will to speak to us; 
not tombs but seed houses. Break open 
the crust of gothic letter and antique forms 
of speech and thought, sprinkle the dust 


with a little shower of fresh intelligence,- 


let in the light of sympathetic imagination 
and there springs into new life many a 
thing of beauty and strength to delight the 
soul even of the twentieth century. 
Eighty years ago he was the terror ot 
his teachers in a high school at Nantes, 
France, and the plague of his playmates. 
When he left for Paris to study medicine 
few predicted he would come to anything 
but a bad end. To-day the same high 
school has erected a statue to him in its 
eentral courtyard and has adopted his 
family name. The mischievous boy was 
the late Georges Benjamin Clemenceau. 
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eulture, Farmer’s Bulletin 1219. 
36 p. 65 cents. 
Contains sections on care of hardwood floors, 
floor coverings, utilizing old carpets and rugs, how 
to lay and care for linoleum and floor oilcloth. 


9. Convenient kitchens. Washington, 
D. C., Department of Agriculture, 
Farmer’s Bulletin, No. 1513. Illus. 
30 p. 5 cents. 


For lessons in economy of time for the house- 
keeper this hulletin is valuable, showing as it 
does the saving of time in work done in a well 
arranged kitchen as compared with one poorly 
arranged. It contains plans for kitchens, the 
selection and arrangement of equipment, work 
centers and suggestion for remodeling a kitchen. 


10. The teaehing of art related to the 
home. Washington, D. C., Federal 
Board for Voeational Education. 
Bulletin, No. 156. 


Gives the artistic arrangement of furniture, etc. 


Household Helps 


11. Materials for the household. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bureau of Standards, 
No. 70. Illus. 259 p. 25 cents. 


Gives description of common household mate- 
rials with their economic use, including structural 
materials, flexible materials, stationery, cleaning 
agents and preservatives, fuels, illuminants and 
lubricants, and the quantity of the purchase and 
use of materials. 


12. Measurements for the household. 
Washington, D. C., Bureau of 
Standards, No. 55. Illus. 149 p. 
45 eents. 


Gives information relative to units of measure- 
ment, in the use of heat and refrigeration, gas, 
electricity, water, time and kitchen measuring 
utensils. ra 

13. Safety for the household. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Bureau of Standards, 

No. 75. 


Gives modern hazards in the home as regards 
electricity, lightning, gas, fire, in the use of chemi- 
eals and miscellaneous hazards, including falls, 
cuts and hruises, machinery, scalds and burns. 

14. House cleaning made easier. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Department of 
Agriculture, 1180 F. 


Household Pests 


A long list of these Farmers’ Bulletins 
are issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture giving remedies and protection. 
Illus. Each about 15 p. 5 cents. 

15. The bedbug, Farmers’ Bulletin 754F; 
House centipede, 627F; Cock- 
roaches, 658F; Flytraps and their 
operations, 734F; House ants, kinds 
and methods of control, 740F; 
The silver fish, or slicker, an in- 
jurious household insect, 902F; 
Book lice, 1104F; Carpet beetle and 
their control, 1346F; Mosquitoes, 
remedies and preventives, 1570F; 
Clothes moths and their control, 
1353F; Yellow fever mosquitoes, 
1354F. 


Mar, 1932 


Information on Almost 
Everything 


U. S. Superiniendent of Documents Sends Free Weekly Announcements of New Government 
Publications on Wide Range of Subjects 


NFORMATION ON almost everything 
in Government publications is the in- 
scription which greets the eye of every 
person entering the headquarters of the 
Superintendent of Documents, where 


you are interested ‘is obtainable from 
Government publications.” Another 
reads: ‘‘ Books of interest for the city-bred 
man and the university graduate, as well 
as the farmer and the every-day man of 


INFORMATION 


ON 
ALMOST 


RECIPES 


HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS 


RADIO 
TELEGRAPHY 


ENGINEERING 
SURVEYING 
INDIANS 
GEOGRAPHY 
EXPLORATIONS 


Federal publications are sent out to all 
sections of the world. 

Uncle Sam is the greatest of all modern 
publishers, employing thousands of scien- 
tists to make researches and mvestiga- 
tions in practically every line of activity 
known to man. Writings of these scien- 
tists are recorded and preserved in print 
by the Government Printer, and made 
available to everyone through the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

To aid one in choosing out of the mass 
of specially prepared Government publi- 
cations a few of the best, the Superin- 
tendent of Documents issues a free weekly 
selected list. This list, first prepared in 
1928, has grown in popularity and use- 
fulness until to-day nearly 8,000 copies go 
to all parts of the United States and 
abroad. Librarians, especially, find it ex- 
tremely helpful. 

One can get a faint idea of the contents 
of Government publications from another 
sign just inside the main entrance of the 
“document house’: ‘‘Up-to-date infor- 
mation on almost any subject in whicli 


EVERYTHING 
IN EDUCATION 


GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


HEALTH 


MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Vv COMMERCE 
MANUFACTURES 
WEATHER 
ASTRONOMY 


affairs.” Still another attracts the atten- 
tion of the visitor, one which goes into 
more detail, mentioning just a few of the 
subjects the thousands of specialists em- 
ployed by Uncle Sam write about: ‘‘Ex- 
plorations, geography, Indians, surveying, 
engineering, radio telegraphy, household 
economics, recipes, health, education, 
mineral resources, political science, com- 
merce, manufactures, astronomy, and 
even the weather.” 

ScuHoon Lirs, official organ of the Office 
of Education, regularly lists and annotates 
many Government publications pertaining 
to education, which school administrators, 
teachers, and the public in general find 
useful. Subscription price is 50¢ a year, 
or $1 for 2 years. 
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Of 8,459 school children examined in 
Port au Prince by the department of 
dental surgery of the Medical School of 
Haiti, 6,689 were ignorant of the use of 
the toothbrush, and the majority had 
teeth which needed attention. 


On the Air 


Radio programs 1n prospect 


Methods of the Modern 


School 
Over Network of the N. B. Co. from the 
National Education Association 
Headquarters: Sunday Evenings, 


5.30-6.00, Eastern Standard Time 


May 15—Methods of Employing Teachers 

in the Modern School. 
School Board Meeting arranged by— 
Belmont Farley, assistant direc- 
tor, division of publications of 

the N. E. A. 
Richard Foster, assistant direc- 
tor, division of research of the 

N. E. A. 


May 22— Methods of Business Management 
in the Modern School. 
(To be announced.) 


May 29—AMethods in the Modern Rural 
School. 

Kate V. Wofford, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Methods in 
the Rural School. 

William D. Boutwell, United States 
Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
Problems of Rural Communities. 


June 5—Methods of Teaching Character 
Education in the Modern School. 
(To be announced.) 


June 12—Methods of Teaching Geography 
in the Modern School. 

J. R. Hildebrand, National Geo- 
graphic Society, Place of Geography 
in School Program. 

(To be announced.) 
June 19—Afethods of Teaching Health and 
Physical Education in the Modern Schoot. 
(To be announced.) 
June 26—Looking Ahead in Education. 
(To be announced.) 


Cloud Chart Available 


A chart showing the principal types of 
clouds is sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., price 5 cents. In 
booklet form, this chart prepared by the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, is 25 cents. For classes in physi- 
cal geography this chart should be very 
useful. 
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Feeding Children in the Emergency 


Recommendations on Food and Nutrition Prepared by the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment 


HE RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1. It is by far the best practice, 
wherever possible, for children of needy 
families to be provided with proper food 
in their homes. This tends to preserve 
family unity. 

2. In providing supplementary food for 
children through school lunches, there 
should be the closest possible cooperation 
with the home and with the recognized 
agencies in the community. 

3. Where school lunches are provided, 
it is important that the educacional as- 
pects be maintained and that any free 
lunches be based upon the actual need 
because of lack of funds of the family. 
Recommendations for free lunches should 
be made by the established welfare or 
emergency relief agencies. In coimimuni- 
ties where there are no established welfare 
agencies, the schools should be expected 
to take the lead. 

4. In order to safeguard the nutrition 
of our children every effort should be 
made to claim the services of physicians, 
nurses, nutritionists, and other individuals 
with special training along these lines. 


Community Cooperation 


Communities should be encouraged to 
see that the food for children of needy 
families be provided in their homes and 
for the entire family in preference to as- 
sembling children for mass emergency 
feeding. 

Mass feeding may lead to omitting food 
for preschool children; to bringing about 
emotional strain which may easily affect 
the nutrition of the school child; and to 
neglecting food for mothers during the 
prenatal and nursing period. When food 
is provided in the home, it gives better 
opportunity for family unity; for rehabili- 
tation; and of great importance, for in- 
cluding the essential foods for children 
in the family budget. 

In any school-lunch program there 
should be the elosest possible cooperation 
with the home and with the recognized 
agencies in the community. 

These agencies are in a position to know 
the existing needs of various families, and 
through them it should be possible to 
build up a closer cooperation with the 
home. * 

Parents should feel that school lunches 
are supplementary to their efforts and 
that home and school are cooperating to 
share this responsibility. 


Where school lunches are provided, food 
should be made available to all, and there 
should be no outward distinction between 
those able to pay and those not able to 
pay. In rural and other communities, 
where there are no established welfare 
agencies to determine family needs, 
schools should take the responsibility. 

The school lunch has been developed 
in the past as an educational measure as 
well as one for safeguarding the health of 
the pupils. This emphasis should con- 
tinuc to be stressed during this emergency 
period. Every child who remains at 
school through the noon hour should be 
assured of one nourishing hot dish, at 
least. 

Proper nutrition is essential for our 
children. During this period of stress 
every effort should be made by com- 
munities to secure the best professional 
guidance and to see that the moncy spent 
for food is spent .wisely. Nutritionists 
and other home economists are now avail- 
able in many communities on a volunteer 
or maintenance basis. These persons can 
be most helpful and should be used, as 
should physicians, nurses, and other 
trained personnel. 

Bulletins and other useful materials 
may be obtained from the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment and coop- 
erating agencies. 
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To create a better understanding of 
oriental views, the American Council of 
Learned Societies will hold a six weeks’ 
seminar on Far Eastern Studies this 
summer in connection with the Harvard 
summer school. 


Between March 31 and December 31 
of last year the National Broadeasting Co. 
distributed on request 314,000 listener 
charts to those desiring to learn piano 
playing by radio. 


@ 


‘CA recent study has revealed that of all 
the pupils failing to secure promotion at 
the end of the first grade, 99.15 per cent 
were failures in reading.’’ 

—Arthur I. Gates, professor 
of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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ANSWER 


A mountain cabin, 
Gray and still, 

With red geraniums 
On the window sill! 


Sages and scholars 
Speak their mind, 

Voicing their fear 
For humankind. 


Let this one thing 
Still their dread: 

A dingy window 
Blossoming red. 


By Harriet Fraser 
Central High School, 
Charlotte, N.C 


Harriet Fraser writes verse in both French and 
English, aswell as excellent prose. She was editor 


* of the school paper in junior high school and of 


the annual in senior high school, and was given 
the T. T. Smith award for excellence in English. 
She is now at Duke University and expects to be 
a journalist. During one summer vacation she 
worked on a Charlotte (N.C.) newspaper. 


Both the poem and biography are from 
Younger Poets, an anthology of American 
Secondary School Verse—edited by Nellie 
Sergent, D. Appleton & Co. 
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Books For Parents 


Parents’ Magazine has announced that 
its medal for the best book for parents 
published during 1931 has been awarded 
to Miss Grace Langdon for her book, 
Home Guidance for Young Children. The 
book is said to be of particular interest to 
parents of children under six. Honor- 
able mention was made of the following 
other books: Child Psychology, by J. J. 
B. Morgan; Creative Camping, by Joshua 
Lieberman; The Sex Education of Chil- 
dren, by Mary W. Dennett; Sex in Mar- 
riage, by D. R. and G. H. Groves; Re- 
ligion and the Next Generation by Edwin 
E. Aubrey; and Culture and Education 
in America, by Harold Rugg. 
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Wisconsin Teaches Radio- 
communication 


Radio communication is now taught in 
college. The University of Wisconsin is 
one of the first American colleges to offer a 
complete comprehensive course in this 
subject. It is a 2-semester training in 
practical radio-communieation problems. 
The course is also offered in evening classes 
by correspondence. 


Jobs tor Graduates: Colgate’s 
Placement Plan 


OLGATE is a men’s institution, 

limited to 1,000 students. Last 

year we graduated 209 seniors, of 
whom 71 went on to graduate school. 
This proportion is fairly typical. We 
have to-day not more than 20 young grad- 
uates (one to five years out) now seeking 
employment. This, we believe, is a good 
showing on placement. In view of the 
increasing attention to placement, college 
authorities in other institutions may be 
interested in the following description of 
Colgate’s attack on this problem. 

The director of placement is associate 
professor of psychology. He gives one- 
third to one-half of his time to placement 
work. Such time is a legitimate charge 
against the psychology department, be- 
cause placement is largely handled through 
classes in vocational psychology. Two 
hundred dollars covers the cost of steno- 
graphic help supplied part time by stu- 
dents. This item could be matcrially 
reduced, if absolutely necessary. 

The actual placement organization 
hinges around two classes in vocational 
psychology. The good will and under- 
standing of the student body rests largely 
in their hands, and that is an important 
item. One of these classes meets three 
times per week the first semester, and has 
an enrollment of 45. 

The second semester class in vocational 
psychology is called vocational laboratory, 
and is limited to 10 picked seniors. The 
laboratory in question is the placement 
office. Work consists of reports or read- 
ing coupled with projects in practical 
work. 


Contacts, Records, and Student Education 


Placement proper comes under three 
headings: Contacts, records, and educa- 
tion of the student body. Contacts are 
possibly the most important. We could 
depend on a certain number of ‘‘recruit- 
ing” firms, while all lines of business and 
industry were more or less open to college 
men, but such is not now the case. Yet 
the fact remains that college men can be 
placed if we but know where the openings 
ice 


By G. H. Estabrooke 


Director, Placement Bureau, Colgate University 


BURD.N. J, Col, ‘31, A. B. 336 

Awe 21, horn in Canastota. N.Y. Is six feet one half- 
inch tall, of American origin and single. Graduated trom 
Hanvilton Hi.h School and will gradvate from Colgate, 
majoring i Meanomics and minoring in Psychology, with 
an average college grade of B-i. Earned 90% of college 
expenses working in a bank, 


Member of the Kappa Delta Rho Frat, (Sec, and 
Pres, ), and the Sovinlogy Club, College Scholarships and on 
Honor List for 3 years. Member of the Coleate Glee - 
Club. Familiar with office work, types and is well versed in 
French. Owns and drives a car. : 


Would like to enter the field of finance and is not par- 


Geular as 0 location, Has hat experience in Banking 
and Finance, Worked four years while attendine schoo) in 
the Hamilton Nations! Bank, Hamilton, N.Y. Also has 
done some accounting and work as a store clerks, 


A SPECIMEN COLGATE STUDENT ReEcoRD. For, 
Each SENIOR 150 RECORDS, AT 1 CENT EAcu, 
ARE PRINTED 


How are openings to be located? The 
class in vocational psychology forms into 
five committees, four of which are respon- 
sible for contacts. One takes New York 
City, another covers placement centers 
outside the city, a third canvasses the 
alumni, and a fourth, certain special fields 
which, we know, are open to college men 
at the present time. In general, the first 
two of these committees obtain lists of 
prospective openings from chambers of 
commerce, telephone directories, or any 
other source, and write them direct. 


Alumni Help 


There are a few more very profitable 
leads. Any college has a fine list of con- 
tacts in its alumni group. If a return 
post card asking for possible openings is 
sent these alumni, a number of excellent 
leads may be obtained. Fathers of stu- 
dents are more than willing to assist, if 


asked. A return,post card is an excellent 
device. Do not forget the student body 
itself. A mimeographed inquiry form 
handed around in chapel will repay the 
trouble many times over. In addition, 
there are excellent firms who still recruit 
on the campus, or who are temporarily 
out of actual hiring. Keep them informed 
on the college placement problems. 

Most of this contacting work can be 
done by the class in vocational psychology. 
The 10 seniors in vocational laboratory 
supplement it in the sccond term. A 
permanent office staff could also function 
here, but the great point is that if you 
Wish contacts you must go after them. 
Who actually does the contacting is a 
question of minor importance. 


Novel Student Records 


Records are of major importance. 
Colgate seniors fill out elaborate place- 
ment blanks which are kept with the 
usual reports in the alumni office. One 
device, however, yields excellent results. 
This is a small slip containing the senior’s 
photograph and a short descriptive write- 
up of the student’s college work, his chief 
interests, and business experience. The 
sheet fits a business envelope. One hun- 
dred and fifty are printed for each senior. 
Photos cost us little, since we already have 
the cuts used for the junior vearbook. 
The class in vocational psychology collects 
the data and prepares write-ups at a total 
cost of $1.50 per person. There is no cost 
to the placement bureau. Any selected 
group of these slips may be placed in an 
envelope with a letter to the employment 
manager, so that he has an intimate per- 
sonal touch with the applicant. This 
practice is extremely useful, both for rec- 
ord and for publicity purposes. 

Education of the students we regard as 
of paramount importance. Students have 
weird ideas as to work in foreign countries, 
the use of Spanish or geology on gradua- 
tion, high initial salary as an accompani- 
ment to a libcral-arts degree, the type of 
work open to college graduates in a de- 
pression, and methods of obtaining a job 
on graduation. The sooner they are set 
right on these questions the easier will be 
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that inevitable wrench which comes when 
they finally seek employment. 

Classes in vocational psychology ean be 
of inestimable advantage as interpreters 
between student body and placement of- 
fice. Outside speakers, especially choseu 
from the business world, help to erystalize 
the students’ thinking. We have found 
that men doing well in business, out of 
college one to three years, are especially 
useful. Perhaps the best device, however, 
is a placement bulletin issued irregularly 
the first term and once every two weeks 
the second when the problem is more to 
the fore. This is simply a single sheet, 
mimeographed on both sides, prepared by 
the classes in vocational psychology and 
containing such items as they, from con- 
tact with the students, judge to be im- 
portant. This bulletin is distributed to 
the student body. 

Another very valuable line of attack 
centers around the 10 picked seniors who 
constitute the second semester vocational 
laboratory course. Each one of these men, 
in as far as possible, is charged with the 
placement of 12 classmates, grouped ac- 
cording to occupational preference, whose 
problems are his problems to be discussed 
during the laboratory period. This work 
is kept on a very practical basis. For 
instance, journalism may be the subject 
for one period. An editor from Syracuse 
or Utica meets the group, readings are 
assigned, a paper is prepared by one mem- 
ber, and all men of the senior class inter- 
ested in journalism are individually noti- 
fied to appear. The group meets once a 
week, 

We have found that placement, if pur- 
sued along these lines, gives very satis- 
factory results and enlists earnest co- 
operation from the student body. 
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Something New in Advertising 


Four hundred students walked out of 
the Indian Agriculture School at Chap- 
ingo, Mexico, recently, in protest, it is 
said, against new methods and courses 
adopted by the administration. Heads 
of the college inserted advertisements in 
the newspapers calling for another student 
body. 
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The desirability of extension training 
for adults already employed to make them 
more efficient in their jobs, keep them 
posted on new developments in their oecu- 
pations, and thus protect them more 
securely from. unemployment resulting 
from industrial changes, is emphasized by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Hduca- 
tion in its publication on Vocational 
Training and Unemployment. 


Drawing by Robert G. Eckel, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendenee in Washington, William 
John Cooper, United States Commissioner 
of Education, spoke on the National Ad- 
visory Committee and the Office of Edu- 
cation. This address appears in School 
and Society, March 12. In it Doctor 
Cooper shows in what ways plans outlined 
by the committee have so far been real- 
ized. & & & ‘Should children 
read newspapers? Yes; if their parents 
ean. But how many parents know how 
to read a newspaper? Perhaps one out of 
a hundred. Before children read papers 
we must first educate parents to do so.” 
On this theme Walter B. Pitkin writes an 
illuminating article in Parents Magazine 
for March. & w& 2% From College 
to Breadline, by T. Swann Harding, in 
Current History for April, is an indietment 
of the mass production of doctors of 
philosophy, and the failure of the schools. 
to train men for successful business careers. 
“Tt is more important that the supply of 
workers be limited strictly to those who 


can be placed at adequate salaries than it. 


is to train or partially train legions of in- 
competents to go forth and depress the 
market,’ the author says. &* ®& 
Dr. Carter Alexander gives much ex- 
cellent advice in an address published in 
School and Society, March 12. Under 
the title, ‘The Young Educator and the 
Depression” the author points out ways 
by which younger men in the profession 
may work foradvancement. ‘The young 
educator can not change the depression 
any more than he can the weather, but he 
can use his head in making adjustments 
to the situation.” & 2% %& How 
Mrs. Stratton adopted a boy in order to 
make up the number of pupils required 
to start a school in Highland City, Mont., 
is told in Literary Digest for March 26. 
a & 2 Howard University College 
of Edueation is publishing a new quar- 
terly, The Journal of Negro Education, 
the first issue of which appeared in April. 
Editor-in-Chief Charles H. Thompson 
announces the purpose as the collection 
and dissemination of facts about education 
of Negroes, the presentation of discussions 
involving the appraisal of proposals and 
practices relating to this education, and 
the stimulation of investigations of prob- 
lems incident to it. #& ww & That 
the successful teacher must possess intelli- 
gence In every phase of human existence 
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and not in a few phases only is the 
contention of William Gellerman, super- 
intendent of schools in Kent, Wash., writ- 
ing under the caption ‘Is Intelligence 
a Handicap to Teachers?” in the Wash- 
ington Education Journal for March. 
& & & The South Indian Teacher, 
for February, contains a short article by 
Dr. William John Cooper on the Edu- 
cational Function of Radio. & & 
“The duty of the school is to evaluate 
the child to study society’s needs and 
through education to make the child fit 
in somewhere.” This is the keynote of an 
address made by Secretary Wilbur before 
the Department of Superintendence at 
its recent meeting in Washington. The 
address appears in South Dakota Educa- 
tion Association Journal for April under 
the title ‘‘Making Democracy Safe.” 
* & & C. L. Cushman, director of 
curriculum of Denver, Colo., in School 
Executives Magazine for April describes 
how new textbooks are brought to the 
attention of the teachers, and shows how 
that school system tries to cooperate with 
publishers “in an effort to reduce the 
cost of broadcasting sample textbooks.” 
& *» & Seattle Grade School Mag- 
azine, March issue, is a most interesting 
number, devoted to Russia and China. 
Several articles on each country describe 
the people, customs, andfolklore. Several 
excellent illustrations add interest. For 
several months this magazine has enter- 
prisingly grouped its articles about a 
central theme; for example, four numbers 
dealt with pioneer life in the vicinity of 
Seattle; another with the gold rush to 
Nome. 2& & & Anentertaining ac- 
count of First American Geographies, 
by F. W. Frostic, superintendent of 
schools at Wyandotte, appears in the 
Michigan Education Journal for March. 
Quotations from several eighteenth cen- 
tury geographies are of interest and help 
to expJain why the ‘‘conservative element 
of the day” considered geography study 
a fad and an unnecessary frill in educa- 
tion. &»& & & Floyd Starr, who has 
cared for more than 400 boys at Starr 
Commonwealth, near Albion, Mich., in- 
cluding former thieves, burglars, bandits, 
and even murderers, says, ‘I have never 
met a bad boy.” For the Rotarian, 
March issue, W. H. Roberts, in the 
words of Floyd Starr himself, has writ- 
ten an interesting account of some of the 
eases dealt with at the Commonwealth. 
& & & First-grade pupils of the 
Springfield School in Jefferson County, 
Ala., “planted cabbages and spinach,’’ 
then had a luncheon, and ate the things 
they raised. How they did it is told in 
the Alabaina School Journal for March. 
The article is made up of sentences formu- 
lated by the children themselves and 
written on the board by their teacher. 


May, 1932 


Courtesy United States Coast Guard 


CLOSE TO A TOWERING ICEBERG 


The Marion has just landed photographers on the iceberg and is about to back away. 


The 


manned dory by the ice cake is for rescue work in case the berg should break up or turn over. 
One of many illustrations to be found in Coast Guard Bulletin No. 19, Part I, “The Marion 
Expedition to Davis Strait and Baffin Bay,” available from the Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 50 cents per copy. 


New Government Publications 


Useful to Teachers 


Drawing by Charles Sazoma, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Instructor, R. E. Cote, 


Compiled by 
MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


The publieations listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. 
should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. 


Remittances 
Currency 


may be sent at sender’srisk. (For new Office of Edueation publications sce p. 2 of cover.) 


Butterflies of the District of Columbia 
and Vicinity. 1932. 3837 pp., illus. 
(Smithsonian Institution, United States 


National Museum Bulletin 157.) $1.50. 

(Nature study.) : 
International Marketing of Surplus 

Wheat. 1932. 28 pp., illus. (Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Trade Promotion Scries No. 130.) 5¢. 
(Economics; Agriculture.) 


The Marion Expedition to Davis Strait 
and Baffin Bay—Under the Direetion 
of the United States Coast Guard. 
1932. (Coast Guard Bulletin No. 19— 
in three parts.) 

Part 1—The Bathymetry and Sedimentsof Davis 
Strait, 81 pp., illus. 50¢. Part 2—Physical Ocean- 
ography of Davis Strait, with special reference to the 
circulation of those waters. (In press). Part 3—Arc- 
tic Ice, with especial reference to its distribution to the 
North Atlantic Ocean. 221 pp., illus. 50 cts. (Geogra- 
phy; Oceanography; Geology.) 


Foreign Consular Offices in the United 
States. 1932. 57 pp. (State Depart- 
ment.) 15¢. 


Name, rank, jurisdiction, date of recognition, and 
residence of foreign consular offices in the United States. 
(Geography.) 


Manufactures: 1929. 1932. 34 pp. (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
of the Census, Industry Series.) 15¢. 


Statistics of miscellaneous forest-products indus- 
tries such as baskets and rattan and willow ware, not 
including furniture; billiard and pool tables, bowling 
alleys, and accessories; boxes, cigar and wooden prod- 
ucts; cork products, excelsior; lastsand related products; 
matches; mirror and picture frames; pulp goods; re- 
frigerators and refrigerator cabinets, exclusive of me- 
chanical refrigerating equipment; window and door 
screens and weather strip; and wood turned and shaped 
and other wooden goods. (Economics; Forestry; 
Industrial arts.) 


Directory of Field Aetivities of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 1981. 120 pp. 
(U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Industry; Miscella- 


neous Publication No. 129.) 20¢. 
(Agriculture.) 
Feeding Chickens. 1932. 22 pp., illus. 


(U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1541.) 5¢. 


Relative value of the different nutrients is dis- 
cussed and methods of feeding chickens for different 
purposes are outlined. (Poultry husbandry.) 


Price Lists. Geography and Explora- 
tions—Natural Wonders, Scenery, and 
National Parks, No. 35; Agricultural 
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Chemistry and Soils and Fertilizers, 
No. 46; Health—Diseases, Drugs, and 
Sanitation, No. 651. (Government 
Printing Office.) Free. 


Mineral Resources, 1931. Pt. 1. Gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and zine in Mon- 
tana, pp. 385-429, 10¢. Pt. 2. Tale 
and soapstone, pp. 303-313, 5¢; Phos- 
phate rock, pp. 315-332, 5¢; Sand and 
gravel, pp. 875-386, 5¢; Mica, pp. 387— 
395, 5¢. (Geology; Mineralogy; Geog- 
rapliy; Econonties.) 

Marriage and Divorce, 1930. 1982. 
90 pp. (Bureau of the Census.) 10¢. 
Statistics of marriages, divorces, and annulments 

ofmarriage. (Sociology.) 

Potato Production in the South. 1931. 
34 pp., illus. (U. 8. Department of 


Agrieulture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1205.) 10¢. (Agrieulture.) 
Instructions for Airway Observers. 1932. 


70 pp., illus. (Weather Bureau, Cireu- 

lar N, Aerological Division.) 35¢. 

Contents: General instructions; Clouds; General 
conditions—sky, weather, obstructions to vision; Ceil- 
ing; Visibility; Wind; Temperature; Dew point; Baro- 
metric pressure; Field conditions; Standard instru- 
mental equipment; Wind instruments; Pressure- 
measuring instruments; Equipment for measuring 
height of ceiling; Pilot balloon observations and equip- 
ment; Precipitation measurement; and Care of in- 
struments. (Aviation; Nature study; Mechanic arts.) 


Broadcast Advertising in Europe. 1932. 
21 pp. (Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 787.) 10¢. 
Country-by-country outline sketching the status 

of comunercial broadcasting in Europe. Answers many 

questions as to the feasibility of employing radio as an 
advertising medium for American products in forcign 
lands. (Advertising; Radio education; Geography.) 


Home Baking. 1931. 14 pp. (U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1450.)  5¢. 

Methods and proportions for making typical yeast 
breads, quick breads, cakes, aud other baked goods at 
home. Emphasis is placed ou the general principles of 
baking, proportions, and ways of substituting various 
ingredients, such as soft-wheat for hard-wheat flour, so 
that the housekeeper can make economical use of the 
materials at hand. (Home economics; Cooking.) 


United States Earthquakes, 1930. 1932. 
26 pp., illus. (U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Coast and Geodetie Survey, 
Serial No. 539.) 10¢. 


Includes earthquakes of regions under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, instrumental reports on the 
principal earthquakes, a summary of instrumental 
results, and a report on miscellaneous seismological 
activity. (Geology; Seismology.) 


The Prineipal Laws Relating to the 
Establishment and Administration of 
the National Forests and to Other 
Forest Service Activities. 1982. 31pp. 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 135.)  5¢. 


Laws relating to the establishment, jurisdictiou, 
occupancy and use, fiscal matters, activities of the 
national forests; also full text of the Weeks law and 
amendments, the Clarke-McNary Act, and the 
McSweenev-McNary Act. (Forestry; Agriculture.) 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. They are 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its Territories, 
and in foreign countries. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 
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2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in (e) Statistical— “ 
charge): Emery M. Foster, chief. 
Consultants— Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 


James F. Rogers, specialist in health education David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 

Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. Fe ee i pee? Tone 

David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. = ys . 
3. EDITORIAL: 


Ce ea ce, aan William D. Boutwell, chief. 

Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. John H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. 

Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 

Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 4. LIBRARY: 

John H. McNeely, research assistant, Sabra W. Vought, chief. 

Ella B. Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant. Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
(b) American School Systems— Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian, 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. . Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in EELS SUSE Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 

ten-primary education. Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 


Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist i in secondary education. 


Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 


curriculum. 5. SERVICE: , 

Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 

Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 

Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
education. Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 

(c) Foreign School Systems— Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 

James F, Abel, chief. \, eee Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 

Alina M. Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in home education. 

S tion. KT vate eee i ciatorei 4 Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 

co as | ae 6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. Leomard Ri Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
: ucation. 
Se tore scence Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. : 

Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional pear tier she ate” associate director, National Survey of the Educa- 
children, ee ee c 

Beatrice McLeod, senior specialist in education of physi- Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 
cally handicapped children. Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. : F 

Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 

Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of Negroes. Eugene 8S. Lawler, senior specialist in school finance, 

Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. Timon Covert, coordinator. 


FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 
foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 

II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 
acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 

III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances 
with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 

IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 
received. 
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“GOOD REFERENCES ON TEACHERS OF RURAL 
SCHOOLS: STATUS AND PREPARATION” compiled 
by Walter H. Gaumnitz. (Bibliography No. 1.) 


! 

Nate... de: eee eee Risse 4 Ms oacdnuesues Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 

Address. sic ss «cenigseno eee ee RAN ic iano | Washington, D. C. 
! 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $/ for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in bulk to 
one address at 35 cents a year each. 


Please send me Bibliography No.1 “Good References on Teachers of 
Rural Schools; Status and Preparation.” 
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TWO 
VALUABLE BOOKS 


WO SPLENDID VOLUMES commemo- 

rating the Bicentennial Anniversary of 
George Washington’s birth have just been 
offered for sale by the Government Printing 
Office. Not many copies have been printed. 
Both will be collectors’ items within a few 
months. Librarians and teachers who want 
copies will find it advisable to order at once. 


WASHINGTON 
THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


By H. P. CAEMMERER 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant (1755-1825) eererar of ihe 
Designer and planner of the city of Washington, D. C. National Commission of Fine Arts 


This is the first combined picture and text history of our National Capital. It begins with Colonial 
days, follows the rise, development, and future improvements of the first great city of the world 
built according to a comprehensive plan. Washington’s public buildings, parks, and shrines, the 
Capitol, White House, Lincoln Memorial, Mount Vernon, statues, department buildings, and 
memorials are pictured and described. Activities of United States Government departments, 


bureaus and commissions, and boards are reported. 


Handsomely bound, this volume of 768 pages and 412 illustrations is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at $3 a copy. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON ATLAS 


COLLECTION of 85 maps, including 28 made by George Washington, 7 used and annotated by 
him, 8 made at his direction or for his use or otherwise associated with him, and 42 new maps 
tracing his wide travels in peace and war, showing the places he visited, his headquarters, and the 


towns, townships, and counties named for him. 


Edited by Lawrence Martin, chief of the division of maps, Library of Congress. 


Contains 50 pages 18 by 14 inches and may be purchased at $2 a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Watch SCHOOL LIFE for announcements of other new Government publications 
maps, motion pictures, and other materials useful in schools 


KEEPING “UP TO DATE” 


sie personnel manager of a large corpora- 
tion said recently that many persons who 
come into his office to apply for jobs are not 
employable. “‘Many do not read anything,” 
he said. ‘‘They are not up to date in their 
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line. 
Teachers, principals, and superintendents 
realize the importance of keeping “‘up to date 
in their line.”’ 


To help school people in their endeavor to 
get the vital facts and statistics in the various 
educational fields, the Office of Education, for 
13 years, has made available a publication: 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States. Specialists in every branch of educa- 


tion prepare chapters that are included in 
this bound volume. 


Delivery of the survey data this year to 
teachers, principals, superintendents, libra- 
rians and others has again been expedited. 
Chapters to be included in the bound volume 
have been printed in advance. 


These useful guides to American educational 
trends and tendencies, listed on this page, 
are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Mail request, telling 
which chapters of Bulletin, 1931 No. 20, you 
desire, and inclose check or money order. 


ADVANCE CHAPTERS OF THE BIENNIAL SURVEY 


OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1928-1930 
Bulletin, 1931 No. 20 


Vol. I 


. School Administration and _ Fi- 
nance, 10c. 


a 


. Elementary Education, 10c. 

. Secondary Education, 10c. 

Industrial Education, 10c. 

Commercial Education, 10c. 

Homemaking Education, 10c. 

Agricultural Education, Sc. 

Art Education, 5c. 

. Music Education, 5c. 

. Hygiene and Physical Education, 5c. 

. Education of Exceptional Children, 
Oe 

. 12. Adult Education, 10c. 


. 13. College and University Education, 
10c. 

. 14. Professional Education of Teach- 
ers, 10c. 
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Vol. I 


Chap. 15. Medical Education, 5c. 
Chap. 16. Engineering Education, 5c. 


Chap. 17. Education of Certain Racial Groups 
in the United States and its 
Territories, 10c. 


Chap. 18. Radio and Education, 5c. 
Chap. 19. Library Service, 10c. 


Chap. 20. National Surveys of the Office of 
Education, 10c. 


Chap. 21. Educational Boards and Founda- 
tions, 5c. 


Chap. 22. Museums. (In Press.) 
Chap. 23. Educational Legislation, 5c. 


. Vol. I 


Chap. 5. Statistics of Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools, 15c. 

Chap. 7. Statistics of Private High Schools 
and Academies, 10c. 
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How Schools Are Aiding the 


WO WAYS OF meeting the on- 

slaught of depression are open to 

school officials. One is to take the 
elementary schools in their arms, dive 
into the cyclone cellar, and hover in hope 
that not all of the superstructure of 
junior high school, senior high school, 
vocational courses, and adult cducation 
will be blown away. The other is to 
adapt the schools so that they will offer 
as much help and refuge to the whole 
community as they can. 


Letters in answer to Commissioner 
Cooper’s recent request for information in 
regard to what the schools were doing to 
meet the emergency disclose that most 
superintendents are taking the latter 
course. They are not merely standing 
pat, holding what ground they can. They 
are actually increasing the public schools’ 
services to the community, advancing 
education’s service under the most trying 
conditions and in the face of decreased 
budgets. 

Supt. James H. Risley of Pueblo, Colo., 
might have said to himself, ‘‘Teaching 
pupils is my sole job,” but he didn’t. His 
schools taught 500 unemployed men how 
to ‘‘pan gold”? and they went out into 
the hills able to earn a livelihood. 


One of the most complete and thorough- 
going programs for adapting schools to 
meet the emergency was reported by 
Chester F. Mills, superintendent, Saginaw, 
Mich. The 10-point Saginaw plan 
follows: 

1. The schools had charge of the 
enrollment of the unemployed, 
furnishing ajl records for the 
establishment of a placement 
bureau. 

2. Extended library service. 

3. Extended night vocational courses 
making training of many types 
available to the unemployed. 


4. Operated Americanization school 
for the teaching of citizenship. 
120845—32——-1 


Unemployed 


Our Schools are Friendly 
Places 


UR SCHOOL IS A friendly place, 

says a Detroit principal. School 
men and women throughout the nation 
are recognizing that friendliness is a first 
function of a school—friendliness to chil- 
dren and to their parents. This is a time 
when thousands of our people need friends 
as they never did before. This article 
describes practical deeds by which schools 
are dcmonstrating their generous capacity 
for warm-hearted service in this grave 
hour. It is not too early to plan now for 
the social service your school can contrib- 
ute next year.—EbiTor. 


5. Established recreation centers in 
a number of buildings, partic- 
ularly for the age groups be- 
tween 17 and 21. 

6. Opened facilities of high schools 
for postgraduates. Several hun- 
dred are enrolled. 

7. Operated clothing depositories in 
each school and a standard 
central depository to keep the 
centers supplied. 

8. Administered a shoe fund which 
has kept the children supplied 
with footwear. 

9. Raised and administered funds 
which clothed children and en- 
abled them to carry on their 
school work. 

10. Cooperated in serving meals to 
needy children. 

Most popular of all measures by which 
schools are relieving the unemployment 
problem is enrollment of postgraduates 
in high schools. Stamford, Conn., has 
60 postgraduate students. Dearborn, 
Mich., has 40; Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
35; Lansing, Mich., has 200; Minneapolis, 
Minn., has 500; Nutley, N. J., has 30; 


Jamestown, N. Y., has more than 100; and 
Aliquippa, Pa., has 50, some of whom 
have had two years of college. So it goes. 
Practically every superintendent who 
wrote to Commissioner Cooper told how 
his schools were welcoming graduates 
who could not get jobs, permitting them 
to take, without tuition, further training 
which will prevent their ability from 
deteriorating under enforced idleness. 
Subsistence gardens also meet with 
favor. Schools are cooperating with other 
civic organizations in having spare land 
plowed and harrowed, supplying seeds 
and expert advice to the ‘‘backyard 
farmers.” H. R. Vanderslice, superin- 
tendent of Aliquippa schools, writes that 
the biology classes raised tomato and 
cabbage plants which were distributed to 
needy persons who had started gardens. 
Atlanta, Ga., elementary and junior 
high schools are establishing ‘‘community 
gardens.” ‘‘The plan is this,’’ writes 
Supt. Willis T. Sutton. ‘‘Each school 
secures one or more vacant lots in the 
neighborhood for the purpose of planting 
a garden. The school department fur- 
nishes the fertilizer, which is trucked in 
from the city farm. Through the Penny 
Club and the Emergency Relief Commit- 
tee, free labor is furnished for plowing and 
preparation. Through the cooperation 
of the Red Cross, seed has been secured. 
The gardens will be cultivated during 
the spring and early summer by the 
‘made work’ group, and when the vege- 
tables are mature, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, with the help of a committee 
from the faculty, will look after the 
canning. It is planned to use the garden 
products in the various school cafeterias 
next fall to give lunches to children who 
are not able to provide their own lunches.” 
Many school systems are opening their 
continuation schools, which previously 
served only boys and girls, to unemployed 
adults in search of retraining or some 
education which will help them handle 
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The Atlantic City School 
Program for 
Unemployment Relief 


1. The evening school term was ex- 
tended. 

2. The recreational activities were ex- 
tended rather than curtailed. 

3. New courses were made available in 
the evening vocational schools. 

k. 4. Unemployed adults were given train- 
ing in day school. 

| 5. Postgraduates were given advanced 
training. 

6. Extensive show-repair work was done 
in manual training departments by 
atypical groups. 

7. During the Easter holidays 170 of 
the city’s unemployed were hired to give 
the public schools a thorough cleaning 
and disinfection. 

8. A survey is now being made to deter- 
mine what training can be given to pre- 
pare for existing demands. 

9. Over 200 teachers are giving their 
services at present in investigating appli- 
cations for State relief. 


the next job when they get it. New York 
City, whose splendid service to the unem- 
ployed was described in May Scuoou 
Lire, has just announced its determina- 
tion to keep its continuation school 
program for unemployed men and women 
operating all summer. 

Other school systems are experimenting 
with unusual services which might work 
well elsewhere. Eldorado, Ark., ismaking 
furniture repairs for the needy in its man- 
ual training shops. Superintendent Gwinn 
of San Francisco reports a class for com- 
mercial fishermen held on San Francisco’s 
famous Fishermen’s Wharf. In Santa 
Barbara the teachers have been procuring 
sewing work for needy mothers, according 
to Supt. Paul E. Stewart. Boulder, Colo., 
writes William V. Casey, has been running 
a night school (opportunity type) with 
teachers who volunteered their services. 

C. E. Hulton, superintendent of Mari- 
nette, Wis., has provided high-school post- 
graduates with Freshman English courses 
from the University extension division. 

Correspondence courses have also been 
introduced for this new group of students 
in Benton Harbor, Mich., according to S. 
C. Mitchell, superintendent. 


More Play 


B. G. Graham states that Pittsburgh 
has doubled its 1932 recreation program. 
Other letters are filled with news of ex- 


tensions of play facilities to the unem- 
ployed. Gymnasiums and athletic fields 
have been opened Saturdays. Summer rec- 
reation opportunities have been planned, 
and playground supervisors empowered 
to promote adult as well as child sports. 
Frank G. Pickell of Montclair, N. J., 
writes that his staff provided sports for the 
people waiting at the employment bureau. 

Minneapolis (C. R. Reed, superintend- 
ent) has sought scholarships for high- 
school boys and girls who need aid, and 
has obtained 42. Detroit has 22 evening 
schools with 200 courses. Lansing, Mich., 
keeps its school shops open Friday night 
and Saturday morning, afternoon, and 
evening. In Boston, according to Supt. 
Patrick T. Campbell, unemployed typists 
and stenographers can have the services of 
teachers from 3 to 5 o’clock so that they 
can keep up the speed and quality of their 
work. 

Teachers’ Aid 


Lawrence, Kans., has a novel plan of 
spreading work. Assistant teachers are 
employed only 2 to 4 days a week, thus 
increasing the number of such jobs 
available. 

Throughout the letters appears frequent 
mention of the contributions of the teach- 
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ers in services or money. Where super- 
intendents are expending services in the 
face of slashed budgets, it is evident they 
can do it only through the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the teachers. 

Many superintendents also report that 
they are working hand-in-glove with the 
social agencies of the community and with 
the local unemployment relief committecs. 
All community organizations are recog- 
nizing that if there was ever a time when 
they should work together, each bearing 
the largest burden it can shoulder, each 
helping the other, it is now. 

—William Dow Boutwell 


wy 
Librarians Choose School Life 


By vote of more than 200 collaborating 
library workers who are in small libraries 
and conversant with the work and needs 
of such libraries, Scuoot Lirz has been 
included in the new American Library 
Association list of ‘‘Periodicals for the 
Small Library’? edited by Frank K. 
Walter, University of Minnesota. The 
booklet gives an annotated list of periodi- 
cals which have proved generally useful 
in small libraries. 


How Many Colleges and 
Universities? 


N THE 1932 Educational Directory 

issued by the United States Office of 
Education, 1,483 universities, colleges, 
and professional schools are listed. The 
4-year universities and colleges number 
677, of which 116 are tax-supported, and 
561 are privately controlled. 

Junior colleges total 312 institutions of 
which 110 are a part of the public-school 
systems of cities, 29 are independent but 
public tax-supported schools, and 173 
are privately organized and controlled. 

The independent professional schools, 
including law. schools, medical schools, 
schools of theology, etc., total 167 
institutions, all except 4 being under 
private control. 

The teachers colleges are listed sepa- 
rately and not included in the above 
totals; of the 157 4-year teachers 
colleges which grant degrees, 147 are tax- 
supported, and 10 are under private 
control. 

Normal schools are represented by 120 
institutions which grant certificates but 
not degrees. Of the 79 under public 
control, 58 are State normal schools, of 


which 3 are Negro schools, and 21 are city 
normal schools. Of the 41 under private 
control, 6 are physical-education training 
schools, 20 are nursery, kindergarten, and 
primary training schools, and 15 are gen- 
eral training schools. 

States with the largest number of 
colleges and universities of all kinds are: 
New York, 92; Pennsylvania, 90; Texas, 
81; California, 78; Illinois, 72; Missouri, 63; 
Ohio, 57; Iowa, 52; and Massachusetts, 
51. 

Most of the 4-year universities and 
colleges are located in the Atlantic (238) 
and North Central States (219). Most 
of the junior colleges are located in the 
North Central, East South Central, and 
Pacific States. 

There are 100 higher educational 
institutions in New England, 207 in the 
Middle Atlantic States (New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania), 462 in the 
North Central States, 491 in the Southern 
States, 52 in the Mountain States, 116 on 
the Pacific coast, and 5 in Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and Puerto Rico. 

—Wealter J. Greenleaf 
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The American High School 


A Composite Picture Completed 


IGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION in 
H the United States will probably 

be rebuilt from the ground up 
within the next few years. The American 
high school has bulged out the walls of its 
eurriculum structure; it has added educa- 
tional wings and stories; it has installed 
modern improvements, until, at last, it 
has so overloaded its year 1900 founda- 
tions that a new basic plan will be de- 
manded in the near future. 

This composite picture of the high 
school at the end of an era was blocked in 
with 16 summary reports by staff investi- 
gators at the last meeting of the board of 
consultants of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education held in the Office of 
Education May 13 and 14. Hach investi- 
gator marshaled the central findings of 
three years’ study of some major phase of 
secondary education, enrollment, curri- 
culm, activities, athletics, guidance, selec- 
tion of teachers, organization, marks, 
supervision, etc. Each report brought 
evidence of the increasing volcanic action 
in secondary education. 


Will Save Millions 


Summaries by survey staff research 
workers foreshadowed the content and 
worth of the printed reports, all of which 
will be on their way to press by June 30, 
on which date the National Survey of 
Secondary Educationends. Itisapparent 
that the survey will insure millions of 
savings to American education by sup- 
plying school boards and school officials 
with information which will help them, 
on the basis of facts, to decide which is the 
better type of school, how to reorganize a 
curriculum, what to do about guidance, and 
other pressing problems. It is obvious 
that the case studies of progressive 
practices which the survey will reveal 
can not fail to encourage many com- 
munities to abandon traditional customs 
and adventure along new paths. It is 
plain that the slipping grip which colleges 
and universities have on our high schools 
will be further loosened. 


Survey “ Shorts” 


A few facts presented to the board of 
consultants may whet the appetites of 
superintendents, professors, principals, 
and teachers for the complete printed 
evidence: 

Public high-school cnrollment in the 
United States has increased 3,849 per cent 
since 1880. 


To our Survey Friends 


N JUNE 80 the Office of Education 

bids a regretful good-by to the staff 
of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. We will miss Dr. Leonard 
VY. Koos and the splendid staff of men who 
conducted for three years the first national 
study of America’s high schools. Wemay 
not see them often again, but we know we 
shall hear of them often. The national 
perspective of secondary education which 
they have been privileged to gain will 
earry them to positions of importance and 
power in American education. We are 
proud to know that what they have done 
for secondary education through their 
survey and what they will do in the 
positions to which they go will reflect 
honor and prestige to the Office of Educa- 
tion as well as to themselves. 


Student activities exclusively for girls 
have increased 313 per cent since 1913. 

Fifty per cent of athletic coaches 
receive higher pay than teachers. Men 
coaches have poorer preparation profes- 
sionally than women coaches. 

Foreign languages have lost the most 
ground. Home economics and commerce 
also show losses. Courses pertaining to 
health and citizenship, fine arts, and 
general mathematics are growing in 
popularity. 

An eastern high-school’s curriculum in 
1890 was 96 per cent foreign language 
and mathematics (no English). By 19380 
foreign language and mathematics dropped 
to 58.6 per cent; English had risen to 18.8. 
A California high school in 1930 had only 
18.5 per cent foreign language and 
mathematics. 

Chances are that a pupil in a high 
school of 75 pupils or fewer will do his work 
under three principals. 

Research departments in high schools 
do very little rescarch; they are engaged 
in administration service. 

Tennis and golf are gaining ground as 
school sports. 


Monographs and Authors 


It is probable that the reports of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education 
will be published in some two dozen mono- 
graphs, one of which will be a summary 
volume. English, the social sciences, 
music and art, science, athletic, and other 


activities, will probably cach be separate 
monographs. 

Details on the material in each mono- 
graph, the price, and other essential in- 
formation will be published in September 
Scuoot Lirs. Outstanding findings of 
the survey will appear in successive issues 
next school year. 

Specialists who submitted summaries at 
the recent mecting were: Grayson N. 
Kefauver, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Victor H. Noll, University of 
Minnesota; C. Elwood Drake, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Francis 
T. Spaulding, Harvard University; W. 5S. 
Deffenbaugh, Office of Education; Wm. 
H. Zeigel, University of Missouri; E. N. 
Ferriss, Cornell University; Belmont 
Farley, National Education Association; 
P. Roy Brammell, University of Washing- 
ton; A. K. Loomis, University of Chicago; 
E. S. Lide, University of Chicago; Am- 
brose Caliver, Office of Education; O. I. 
Frederick, University of Michigan; Wil- 
liam C. Reavis, University of Chicago; 
W. W. Keesecker, Office of Education 
and Roy O. Billett, Ohio State University. 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, University of 
Chicago, was the associate director in 
active charge of the survey. 
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Summer School tn the 
Virgin Islands 


At the invitation of Gov. Paul M. 
Pearson of the Virgin Islands, New York 
University will establish a summer divi- 
sion for a limited group of teachers in 
St. Thomas, capital of the islands, from 
July 5 to August 12. Not more than 100 
registrations will be accepted. 

Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the sum- 
mer school and of the New York University 
school of education will personally direct 
and supervise the branch summer sessions 
in St. Thomas. Others on the teaching 
staff will be George H. Ivins, director of 
education in the Virgin Islands, Katherine 
James, New Haven Normal School dem- 
onstration teacher, New Haven, Conn., 
and Viretta Van Dorn, author, teacher, 
and lecturer, New York University. 
Courses for at least six points of credit 
must be taken. 

Additional information about this sum- 
mer school in the tropics may’ be secured 
from Milton E. Loomis, director summer 
school, New York University, Washington 
Square, East, New York City. 


I Knew Mark Hopkins 


By George E. MacLean 


Former President State University of Iowa 


al relation. When he dropped into my his study, to seek his eounsel. I 


jeer 
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awe of him made by my first sight of to Harvard for theologieal studies. 


as 
ak ee 


ehair and taking a hard straight-baek Harvard, then known as Unitarian. 


STEN LSha. MVy “a 


OE eMhe 


begin his freshman leetures on health and where you go.” 


men, keep your heads eool, your eall by name on their taking leave. 


Tone Oe 


cusation of ‘“‘bootliek- by name. 


HE ESTIMATE 

of Mark Hopkins 

is indicated by 
the well-known defini- 
tion of a college by 
President Garfield: ‘‘ Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log and a pupil on 
the other.” This is a corruption of what 
Garfield aetually said: ‘‘A pine beneh with 
Mark Hopkins at one end of it and me at the 
other is a good enough college for me.” ! 


Would that I eould give a word picture of Mark 
Hopkins, president of Williams College, from 1836 to 
1857. Behold him, over 6 feet tall with a scholar’s 
stoop, a large head, Roman nose, strong chin, an oval 
and benign faee, with beaeon-light flashing cyes the 
like of whieh I never saw exeept in Gladstone, his frame 
in motion graceful, massive, and magnificent. 


Let me pass on to you a few of my personal experiences 
with him. Williams then was really a small college of 
about 200 students. It was President Hopkins’s custom 
to give a few lectures to the freshmen, and to eall upon 


1 There are many versions of what Garfield, then a Congressman, said 
at a Williams alumni dinner, January 17, 1872, at Delmonicos res- 
taurant, New York City. Certain it is that he did not mention a log. 
Williams had pine benches but no logs, save those the students chopped 
for their own fireplaces, which were the sole source of heat in the dormi- 
tories. Arthur Guiterman’s delightful poem is a good example of how 
thoroughly the log idea has been woven into the Mark Hopkins’s legend. 
Garfield’s principal biographer calls the ‘‘definition,’’ which was tossed 
off in an extemporaneous address, the most quoted sentence the martyred 
President ever uttered, 
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them in their rooms to establish a person- ing,’ we felt free to call upon him in 
room in a familiar way, he overeame my debating whether I should go to Yale or 


him in public. I can see him now re- a result of my orthodox upbringing, I 
fusing to sit in the luxurious upholstered queried if it were safe for me to go to 


one, ineidentally remarking that sueh looked at me sharply and said: ‘‘ Well, 
a chair was more healthful. It was MaeLean, if you have learned the lesson 
natural, as he had taken a medical degree JI have been trying to teaeh you, namely, 
following his bachelor’s degree, for him to to think for yourself, it makes no difference 


eonduct with practical suggestions, and, His memory of persons and names was 
as was his wont, in very plain language remarkable. Persons presented momen- 
like the following: ‘‘Young gentle-  tarily to him in a receiving line he would 


feet warm, and your bowels he saw unexpectedly a graduate of many 
open.”’ By the time we were years’ standing perhaps at a railway 
seniors, without fear of ae- station, he would immediately eall him 
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Education 
The Mark Hopkins’ Legend in Verse 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 
And taught as an elder hrother. 
I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught— 
Ifhis Latin was small and his Greek was naught— 
For the farmer’s hoy he thought, thought he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 
“The kind of a man I mean to he 
Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins ist)’ 
Philosophy, languages, medicine, law, 
Are peacock feathers to deck the daw, 
Ifthe boys who come from your splendid schools 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 
You may hrag of your age and your ivied walls, 
Your great endowments, your noble halls 
And all your modern features, 
Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach 
And the multifarious things you teach— 
But, how ahout the teachers? 
Are they men who will stand in a father’s place 
Who are paid, hest paid, by the ardent fact 
When boyhood gives, as boyhood can 
Its love and faith to a fine, true man? 
No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should be— 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For education is: Making men; 
So it is now, so was it, when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm hoy sat on the other. 
‘ —ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


a | 


He was the prinee of teaehers. In his 
early days as a professor, aceording to 
the custom of the times, he used text- 
books, but in the elassroom he only made 
them a point of departure for question 
and answer. No student got off with a 
memoriter recitation of the text. His 
method was the Soeratic one. This was 
the way he made men think. He wrote 
of his manner of teaching: “. . Noth- 
ing pleases me more than to have the class 
ask questions, and so it sometimes hap- 
pens that we spend the hour in what is 
really conversation, making no progress 
in the book.” 

Doctor Hopkins courted frank disagree- 
ment. He asked a bright student if he 
did not believe Leibnitz’s doetrine that 
this is ‘“‘the best possible world.” The 
student replied that he did not. There- 
upon the president said: ‘‘ Will you please 
tell us in what respeets you eould improve 
upon this world?” ‘‘Certainly,’”’ was the 
prompt reply; ‘‘I would kill off all the 
bedbugs, mosquitoes, and fleas, and make 
oranges and bananas grow farther north.” 
Doctor Hopkins regarded the pungent 
answer as an indication that the answerer 
was beginning to think and would be a 
plain speaker. Such the student was 
known to be when later in life he was 


known as James H. Canfield, chancellor . 


of the University of Nebraska. 


Mark Hopkins’ Ideas on Teaching 


Indeed Doetor Hopkins, in his inaugural 
address as president, way back in 1836, 
put into words the eoneeption of true 
teaehing, which he so fully realized in his 
life. He said: ‘‘It is far easier for a 
teaeher to generalize a class and give it a 
lesson to get by rote, and hear it said, and 
let it pass, than it is to watch the progress 
of individual mind, and awaken interest, 
and answer objections. Let the 
teacher construet together with his 
pupils, so that they shall feel that they 
aid in it, the fair fabric of a scienee. 

. .’ In short, the laboratory method, 
so popular now, was his eoneeption from 
the beginning. He also said: ‘‘He who 
earries the torehlight into the reeesses of 
seienee, and shows the gems that are 
sparkling there, must not be a mere hired 
eonduetor, who is to bow in one company 
and bow out another.’ Herein he eom- 
pares a teacher and class to a company of 
explorers searehing together for truth in 


Seth Parker’ 
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the dark. This is the spirit of research. 
Thus with the senior elasses he antici- 
pated the seminary method now in vogue 
in our graduate sehools. He had aban- 
doned the leeture system of university 
teaching long before the present reaetion 
against it. 

There was nothing sensational in Doe- 
tor Hopkins’ teaching. His method was 
modest and dignified, but he was a past- 
master in the art of questioning. By 
humor and aneedote he made dry topies 
vital and deep waters clear. What his 
best students got from him was a habit 
of mind, a method of philosophical ap- 
proach, a breadth and balance of thought, 
whieh might serve them in future study. 

Did I begin by saying he was the prince 
of teachers? You now see he was more 
than that. He was our master and we 
his diseiples. His everpresent personality 
was eentered in the personalities of his 
pupils. No wonder it has been said 
“Williams men always bore the same 
Mark.” 


 OVMIN|. Teg aN. 


Program at Atlantic City 


“C\ETH PARKER” of radio fame, 

who was a high-school prineipal in 
Plainville, Conn., from 1925 to 1927, 
and William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Edueation, will be on 
the same program during the Atlantie 
City Convention of the National Eduea- 
tion Association, June 26 to July 1. 
Phillips H. Lord, better known as ‘‘Seth 
Parker,’ from the speaker’s platform 
will broadcast Old-Fashioned Religion 
To New-Fashioned Folk. Commissioner 
Cooper will speak on The Place of Radio 
in Our Future Programs of Education. 
Miss Florenee E. Hale, president of the 


National Education Association, will 
introduce Doctor Cooper and ‘Seth 
Parker” as a feature of the program 


Tuesday, June 28, on Broadeasting Edu- 
eation to the public. 

At a session to be devoted to present 
emergeneies in edueation, Milton C. 
Potter, recently elected president of the 
National Edueation Association, Depart- 
ment of superintendenee will tell how 
Milwaukee has “held the line.” Miss 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United 
States Commissioner of Education, will 
speak on The Offiee of Education in the 
Present Emergeney. R. C. Moore, sce- 
retary of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, and C. J. Heatwole, secretary 
of the Virginia State Teachers Assoeia- 
tion, will also address this session. 

Arguments on both sides of eontro- 
versial issues will be heard at several 


sessions. Dr. Paul R. Mort, director of 
the sehool of edueation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University will speak in favor 
of Researeh and Ability Grouping. James 
R. MeGaughy, Columbia University pro- 
fessor of education, will take the negative 
side. 

Other convention speakers include: 
Willard E. Givens, superintendent of 
Oakland, Calif., schools; Clifton B. Gray, 
president of Bates College, Lewiston, Me.; 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of Madi- 
son Avenue Methodist Episeopal Church, 
New York City; A. D. Winship, editor of 
the Journal of Education; Lewis E. Lawes, 
warden of Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, 
N. Y.; William J. Bogan, Chieago super- 
intendent of schools; Aaron Sapiro, promi- 
nent New York attorney; Garry Cleve- 
land Myers, Western Reserve University, 
authority on parental education; Rollo G. 
Reynolds, prineipal, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College; Augustus O. Thomas, 
seeretary general of the World Federation 
of Edueation Associations; Walter B. 
Pitkin, noted psychologist and writer; 
William T. Foster, economist; John Kk. 
Norton, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, and Joseph Rosier, president 
Fairmont Normal Sehool, Fairmont, 
W. Va. 


The Offiee of Edueation will have a 
booth in the exhibit hall, and an invita- 
tion is extended to all attending the con- 
vention to visit the booth. 
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For Sounder State School Finance 


OVEMENTS now under way in 

practically all the States to put the 
financing of public schools on a sounder 
basis will be materially aided by a nation- 
wide study of problems and practices in 
State aid which will be completed under 
the auspices of the Iederal Office of Edu- 
cation by October. 

The General Education Board has 
announced a grant of $25,000 for the 
completion of this major project of the 
National Survey of School Finance. 

The School Finance Survey, authorized 
by Congress as a 4-year study to give 
school boards much-needed information to 
assist them in economical financing of ed- 
ucation in our 150,000 independent school 
districts and 48 States, faced temporary 
suspension on July 1. Funds for the 
second year’s work were eliminated in 
Congress through the necessities of the 
economy program. The grant from the 
General Education Board will enable the 
work started on one project to be carried 
to completion by early fall, in time to 
supply State legislatures, upon request, 
with information which shall be of great 
assistance to them in the 1933 legis- 
lative session. All other projects of the 
National Survey of School Finance will be 
postponed. 


State “‘ Contact” Committees 


State superintendents of schools have 
nominated committees of leading citizens, 
educators, legislators, and tax experts to 
study the data produced by the national 
State aid investigation. Men and women 
recommended by the State superintendents 
have been appointed as State cooperating 
committees by United States Comumis- 
sioner of Education William John Cooper. 

Since each State has its own special 
problems in the matter of State aid to 
education, these committees will be able 
to study their own problems in the light 
of information collected for all 48 States. 
(State committee lists can be secured 
on application to Commissioner Cooper, 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C.) 

All important legislation is based on 
factual information collected on a given 
problem. The need by State legislators 
for data on educational expenditures is 
revealed by the fact that school finance 
leads all other educational legislation in 
total number of bills considered. Ex- 
penditures by State governments for 
education last year totaled approximately 
$354,000,000. 

Experts believe that large amounts of 
these funds are distributed to local com- 


Economy Check-Up in Iowa 


One hundred and fifty-three questions, 
answers to which indicate if and how 
school districts use certain methods to 
eliminate unwise and extravagant prac- 
tices, are included in a check list of finan- 
cial economies for local schoo! districts 
sent out to school-board members and 
superintendents in Iowa by the State 
department of public instruction. The 
questions are based on reports of success- 
ful curtailment of school expenditures 
with maintenance of present educational 
programs and preservation of quality of 
instruction. They are also the result of 
constant study and observation by mem- 
bers of the State department staff for 
significant factors to help meet demands 
which the present economic situation has 
created, and are also based on reports in 
educational periodicals as to what other 
States are doing, and the judgment of 
competent people as to what may be done. 
Administrators of schools in Iowa have 
been urged by the State superintendent of 
public instruction, Agnes Samuelson, to 
use the check list in intelligent preparation 
and management of budgets for the com- 
ing school year, and to acquaint them- 
selves with methods listed for increasing 
the efficiency of their work, despite pos- 
sible decrease in revenues for education. 


munities by methods which do not yield 


the States as great returns as more equit- 
able methods which can be devised when 
more facts are available. Data collected 
in the nation-wide comparative study will 
enable States to effect economies by com- 
paring methods with those of their sister 
States. 
Included in Study 


The State aid study will provide indices 
for measuring educational programs in 
various counties of a State so that aid can 
be distributed with more certainty of 
equity. It will make possible identifica- 
tion of the strong and weak points of each 
State’s school finance program. It will 
provide a complete description of the 
school aid plans of each State and show 
how it operates in typical districts. It 
will reveal the high and low points of 
school expenditures in each State. It will 
provide the best available information on 
property assessment for State aid. It will 
summarize and appraise findings of tax 
commissions, State departments, and tax 
experts on the relation of needed changes 
to State-aid provisions. It will indicate 
the extent of the minimum program which 


each State is justified in supporting from 
a State and also from a National point of 
view. It will suggest the key points for 
improvement in each State. 


Bibliography in Press 


One of the initial tasks of the National 
Survey of School Finance was to collect 
all available information on the subject. 
Dr. Carter Alexander, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Timon Covert, Office of 
Education specialist in school finance, 
have just completed a bibhography on 
school finance totaling 6,500 references, 
which is now being printed in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. This bulletin will 
be the Baedeker for all students of school 
finance in the United States for many years 
to come. Further information on it will 
appear in September Scuoou Lirr. 

Dr. Paul R. Mort, adviser to many 
State legislative committees on school 
finance problems, and director of the 
school of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is associate director 
in active charge of the National Survey 
of School Finance. 


wy 
Topsy-Turvy ? 


It is probably true that the extent and 
quality of services rendered by the Gov- 
ernment are the best measure of civiliza- 
tion in any pcople. Why should we 
bewail the increased expenditures on edu- 
cation and boast of the relatively greater 
increase in the expenditure on cigarettes? 
Does the fact that the latter is a so-called 
“voluntary”? expenditure on goods make 
it any more socially useful? 

It is certainly a topsy-turvy world when 
we are urged to increase or maintain our 
expenditures on true-fable magazines, 
useless gadgets for automobiles, or any- 
thing made by “productive” private 
industry, and at the same time to cut our 
expeiditures for public libraries, health 
work, and eradication of insect pests. 
Tf frills must be eliminated, why should we 
not begin with some of the real frills of 
modern life?—By Prof. Wiliam Anderson, 
University of Minnesota. 


My 


Private-school income in the United 
States is not more than 18 per cent below 
normal, according to a survey of 250 
leading day and boarding schools just 
completed by Porter Sargent, Boston, 
Mass. Thirty per cent of the schools 
reported an increase in income as com- 
pared with two years ago. 
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Going Campward This Summerr 


HE SUMMER CAMP movement 

was launched about 50 years ago to 
fill up the gap of the summer vacation for 
school children. To-day more than 7,000- 
000 children attend camp annually. 
Progressive educators advocate camps for 
their educational value. 

Hundreds of inquiries reaching the 
Office of Education indicate that there is a 
wide demand for camping information. 
Teachers and college students inquire for 
camp counselor training courses and oppor- 
tunities for positions; parents inquire 
about regular and special camps; superin- 
tendents and principals seek suggestions 
and advice. 

The Federal Office of Education can 
supply information on counselor training 
facilities. It can also guide parents 
to sources which can help them decide 
“What camp?” Sources especially help- 
ful to parents are: 

1. Associations and agencies promoting 
summer camps— 

Information regarding the many differ- 
ent types of camps maintained by various 
educational, recreational, social, religious, 
and philanthropical agencies and organi- 
zations in various sections of the country 
may be secured from the national or sec- 
tional officers of these associations. <A 
very complete list of these associations 
is included in the 1929 Annual Yearbook 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. 

The National Camp Directors Associa- 
tion includes in its membership camp 
counselors and directors from all types of 
camps. It provides an information serv- 
ice for camp directors, a placement bureau 
for camp counselors, and information or 
advice for parents. Address: Maj. R. F. 
Purcell, Secretary-Treasurer, Camp Direc- 
tors Association, 1 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 


Camps in Special Localities 


Information regarding camps in special 
localitics may be secured from presidents 
of affiliated sections of the above-named 
association as follows: 


New York SECTION: Wallace Greene Arnold, 424 
East Fifty-seventh Street, New York City; NEw 
ENGLAND SEcTION: Robert 8. Webster, Brunswick, 
Me.; Mip-WestT Sxction: Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Three 
Lakes, Wis.; SouTH WESTERN SEcTION: Mrs. Cilton 
D. DeBellevue, Kerville, Tex.; PENNSYLVANIA SEC- 


By Marie M. Ready 
Specialist in Recreation, Office of Education 


TION: Chauncey G. Paxson, 113 Kenilworth Road, 
Merion, Pa.; SouTHERN APPALACHIAN SECTION: 
C. W. Johnson, Asheville, N. C.; Paciric SEcTIoNn: 
Louis H. Blumenthal, 121 Haight Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Mip-ATLANTic SrcTion: L. B. Cairns, (Acting 
President); Y. M.C. A., Baltimore, Md. 


The Annual Yearbook of the Russell 
Sage Foundation previously mentioned 
also gives information regarding organiza- 
tion camps such as Scout, Boys’ Club, 
Y. M. H. A., Y. W. H. A., Camp-fire- 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and others. 
Addresses of national headquarters of 
these organizations arc listed in the Year- 
book. 

The Extension Division of the U. S. 
Departinent of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., supplies information regarding 4-H 
club camps, and the American Schools’ 
Association, New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit, provides information 
service to parents. 

2. Camp directorics, available in many 
city libraries— 

The following publications include 
names and addresses of camp directors, 
with detailed information regarding vari- 
ous kinds of camps for boys and girls. 

A Handbook of Summer Camps, by 
Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Camps and Camping, American Sports 
Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, 
New York City. (For information and 
guidance of campers, parents, directors, 
and counselors. Includes a directory of 
camps in various States.) 


“Camping” in Magazines 


3. Educational camp service advice 


offered by various magazines— 

Various magazines offer camp informa- 
tion service to parents. Among these 
may be mentioned— 


The Camping Magazine, official journal of the Camp 
Directors Association, H. W. Gibson, editor, 14 Avon 
Road, Watertown, Mass.; Camp Life, the Camp Direct 
tors Puhlishing Co., Ben Solomon, editor, Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel, Central Park South, New York City; 
Red Book Magazine, McCall Publishing Co., New 
York City; Child Study, the Child Study Association 
of America, 221 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City; Parents’ Magazine, Parents’ Publishing Co” 
New York City; Good Housekeeping and Cosmopoll- 
tan, International Magazine Co. (Inc.), New York 
City; Harpers’ Magazine, Harper & Bros., Publishers, 
New York City; Atlantic Monthly, the Atlantic 
Montbly Co., Boston, Mass.; Seribner’s, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York City; St. 
Nicholas Magazine, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, New 
York City; and Columbia, the national office of the 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn. 


Information regarding opportunities 
for camping in the various State parks 
and forests is available from the National 
Conference on State Parks (Inc.), Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the State Park 
Commission of each State. For informa- 
tion on group camping facilities in the 
national parks inquire of the superintend- 
ent of the respective parks or the Nation- 
al Park Service, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 

Information regarding opportunities 
for camping in the national forests may 
be secured from the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
Det 

A list of cities in which camps are main- 
tained by municipal recreation commis- 
sions is included in the 1929 Annual 
Yearbook of the National Recreation 


Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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Laura Adams Armer has been awarded 
the Newbery Medal for ‘‘ Waterless Moun- 
tain,” the story of a Navajo Indian boy, 
which was considered the most distin- 
guished contribution to children’s litera- 
ture published in 1931. The award was 
presented by the section for library work 
with children of the American Library 
Association. 


We 


“Tt is a subtle insult to the college that 
it turns out persons from whom, as alumni, 
it shrinks with horror.’”—Dr. Clarence 
Cook Lattle, former President of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Ay 


Of all the Presidents of the United 
States only four have been collectors of 
rare books. Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, and Hoover make up the quartet, 
according to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, 
internationally known bibliophile. Hoov- 
er’s collection of Chinese books, now at 
Stanford University library, is said to be 
one of the greatest ever brought to the 
United States. 
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Instruction By Mail In 
Massachusetts 
By E. Everett Clark 


State Supervisor of Adult Alien Education, Massachusetts Division of University Extension 


BILITY TO MEET the ever-increas- 

ing demands of educational progress 

has given the correspondence course a place 

as a recognized method of learning. This 

type of instruction offers a great variety of 

subjects in the academic, cultural, techni- 

cal, and commercial fields, and provides 

almost unlimited possibility for an enlarge- 
ment of school opportunities. 

One outstanding need of the high school 
of to-day, especially the rural high school, 
is greater differentiation of courses and an 
enlargement of curricula which, under 
present economic conditions, is impossible. 
Massachusctts, through the Division of 
University Extension of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, offers a solution to the 
problem by the introduction of courses by 
correspondence. Planned by competent 
and authoritative persons these courses 
are available at nominal charge, ordinarily 
paid by the school department. They 
supply exccllent and economical directed 
learning which is as broad and varied as 
the individual requirements of the pupils. 


Ask for Aviation and Radio 


A number of Massachusetts high schools 
have added correspondence courses to 
their regular curricula with notable suc- 
cess. The mystery of distant instruction 
appeals to students. They lke the im- 
personal correction and rating. Marked 
pupil aptitudes and tendencies can always 
find expression through one of these 
courses. Credit is given in proportion to 
the importance of the course’s content, 
and to the time and effort involved in com- 
pleting it. Repeated demands for such 
courses as automobile repairing, mechani- 
cal drawing, household management, ele- 
mentary aviation, radio, interior home 
decoration, indicate the desire of serious- 
minded students for knowledge of subjects 
which can not be ineluded in the ordinary 
educational program. 

In the last two years 200 enrollments in 
a large variety of subjects have been ac- 
cepted. The students show a record of 80 
per cent completion of the work. Princi- 
pals of the schools where the courses were 
used have worked out methods of organi- 
zation, supervision, and study. In most 
cascs courses selected by the pupils were 
conducted in a regular study or class 
period once a week or oftcner. Provision 
has becn made for directed outside study 
in addition to the school period. Students 
have been given careful supervision, guid- 


ance, and individual help. In some in- 
stances, however, courses have been offered 
as regular electives. 

It should be pointed out that supervised 
study guarantees that the student will 
reccive immediate help over a difficulty 
which faces him as he proceeds. Every 
faculty has teachers who have some ac- 
quaintance with virtually all the subjects 
that might be offered by correspondence. 
They are called on to assist. It has been 
found also that spccialists outside of the 
school are often more than willing to help 
a worthy student in a new field. The 
courses have created in the pupils an 
ability to study, compare, and discrimi- 
nate. Principals have expressed hearty 
approval of the way in which the work has 
been done and in the manner of correction 
and comment used by the instructors. 


Useful for Postgraduate Work 


The correspondence course offers oppor- 
tunity for club and project work in almost 
any field of interest. A number of stu- 
dents use these courses for make-up work. 
This plan has an advantage over private 
tutoring in that it puts the pupil on his 
own responsibility and develops initiative 
and independence. Once or two principals 
have made use of lessons by mail for post- 
graduate study. One high-school princi- 
pal reports that a 1931 graduate whose 
financial status prevented entrance to col- 
lege last fall has arranged to take corre- 
spondence courses in English, algebra, and 
trigonometry with the usual school super- 
vision and help. When he enters the 
university in the fall of 1932 he will be so 
much the better prepared. 

But the correspondence course has not 
only proved useful in enlarging the scope 
of day high-school work; it has provided 
a& means of organizing evening high-school 
and elementary classes for boys and girls 
and men and women who, desirous of 
personal improvement, are able by this 
method to take a number of different 
courses, as Many courses perhaps, as there 
are students, under the direction of one 
able and versatile teacher. It is this 
flexibility which makes correspondence 
courscs most appealing in the cvening 
school where economies of administration 
are very necessary and often Hmit the 
scope of subjects which can be made to 
meet the needs of persons with a wide 
variety of interests. Such classes are 
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now being held in 12 towns and cities in 
Massachusetts and are under considera- 
tion in as many more. 

Reports from these classes show that 
the teacher usually gives instruction and 
help at the beginning of each assignment. 
When the composition of the group 
permits, there can be some lesson develop- 
ment. The students then work inde- 
pendently, guided by the directions con- 
taincd in the lesson material. The 
teacher supervises and helps at every 
possible opportunity. Class or group dis- 
cussion is frequent. Often the teacher 
supplements the correspondence lesson 
with contributions of his own. Home 
study becomes a positive part of this 
program and it is undertaken with careful 
teacher direction and follow-up. Civil- 
Service preparatory courses, mathematics, 
and English appeal particularly to these 
groups, which are made up largely of 
ambitious people who have had lmited 
educational advantages. 


Keeping Ahead of Her Daughter 


One member of an English class was a 
Belgian mother. ‘‘Up to now it did not 
make much difference,” she said, ‘‘but my 
Mary is in the fifth grade. She will be 
asking for help in her school work, and 
what would she think if her mother did 
not know the English. J must be able to 
speak better English and know how to 
correct my mistakes.” 

In another class a young married man 
with the help of the course in arithmetic 
found himself able to take over certain 
features of his own work which he pre- 
viously had surrendered to one of his 
associates in the factory. 


This kind of directed learning has still” 


another distinct use, in providing the 
isolated individual with escape from 
educational stagnation. Recent years 
have shown a steady increase in the de- 
mand for academie and cultural subjects 
Men and women are interested in seeking 
knowledge for better living and in securing 
a more libcral education. Arrangements 
can be made readily with the local school 
and a modification of the plans previously 
discussed worked out to assist such 
individuals to satisfy their wishes. For 
them the university extension offers more 
than 100 courses in a wide range of sub- 
jects—literature, music, art, drawing, 
English, foreign languages, history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, education, psychology, 
mathematics, science, law, etc. 
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A recent survey of the health habits of 
600 teachers in a widely distributed area 
showed that nearly 638 per cent of them 
took no daily exercisc other than that 
involved in getting to their classrooms.— 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education. 


Jung, 1932 


Fitty Notable Books of 1931 


Selected by the American Library Association 


N ANNUAL SELECTION of what are regarded as the best American books is 
made from the suggestions and final ballots of distinguished librarians, literary 


critics, and university professors. 


Titles represent the output of scholarship in its 


varied field as well as outstanding volumes of fiction, poetry, and drama. The effort 
is made to include the books of most continuing value, those which belong on the 
shelves of American readers and which would most creditably represent us to foreign 


nations reading American literature. 


The following list of the A. L. A. selections 


should be useful to school administrators and teachers in preparing their reading lists 


for next year: 
HISTORY 


The Epic of America. By James Truslow 
Adams. Little, Brown & Co. $3. 

Only Yesterday; An Informal History of 
the Nineteen-Twenties. By Frederick 
Lewis Allen. Harper. $3. 

Forty-Niners. By Archer Butler Hulbert. 
Little, Brown. $3.50. 

Martial Spirit; A Study of Our War With 
Spain. By Walter Millis. Houghton 
Mifflin, $4. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Survey of American Foreign Relations, 


1931. Charles P. Howland. Yale 
University Press. $5. 

Can Europe Keep The Peace. Frank 
Herbert Simonds. Harper Bros. $3. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Dynamite; the Story of Class Violence in 
America. Louis Adamic. Viking Press. 
$3.50. 

On Understanding Women.‘ Mary (Rit- 
ter) Beard. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.50. 

Law and Literature, and other Essays and 
Addresses. Benjamin Nathan Car- 
dozo. Harcourt, Braceand Co. $2.75. 

Representative Opinions of Mr. Justice 
Holmes. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Van- 
guard Press. $4.50. 

Concentration of Control in American 
Industry. Harry Wellington Laidler. 
T. Y. Crowell Co. $3.75. 

Making of Citizens; a Comparative Study 
of Methods of Civic Training. Charles 
Edward Merriam. University of Chi- 


cago Press. $3. 
The Dry Decade. Charles Merz. Double- 
day Doran. $3. 


Life Among the Low-Brows. Eleanor 
Rowland Wembridge. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $2.50. 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 


Soviet Challenge to America. George 8. 
Counts. John Day Co. $4. 
The Problem of Unemployment. Paul H. 


Douglas and Aaron Director. Mac- 
millan Co. $3.50. 

The Economic Life of Soviet Russia. 
Calvin Bryce Hoover. Macmillan Co. 


$3. 
120845—32——_2 


America Weighs Her Gold. James Har- 
vey Rogers. Yale University Press. 
$2.50. 

Modern Economic Society. 
Huber Slichter. 
$5. 


America’s Way Out; a Program for De- 


Sumner 
Henry Holt and Co. 


mocracy. Norman Mattoon Thomas. 
Maemillan Co. $2.50. 
SCIENCE 


Reason and Nature; an Essay on the 
Meaning of Scientific Method. Morris 
Raphael Cohen. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. $65. 

Snakes of the World. Raymond Lee Dit- 


mars. Macmillan Co. $6. 

Biology in Human Affairs. Edward 
Murray East. Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw Hill. $3.50. 


Up from the Ape. Earnest Albert Hooton. 
Maemillan Co. $65. 


The Insect Menace. Leland Ossian How- 
ard. Century Co. $3.50. 
PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy and Civilization. John Dewey. 
Minton, Balch and Co. $5. 

The Contemporary and His Soul. Irwin 
Edman. Jonathan Cape and Harri- 
son Smith (Inc.). $2.50. 

Enduring Quest; a Search for a Philos- 
ophy of Life. Harry Allen Overstreet. 


W. W. Norton & Co. (Inc.). $8. 
BIOGRAPHY 

Noguchi. Gustav Eckstcin. Harper 
Bros. $65. 

Living My Life. Emma Goldman. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $7.50. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Matthew Jo- 
sephson. Harcourt, Brace & Co. $5. 


America at War. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Newton D. Baker; 
Frederick Palmer. 
SieoUr 

Theodore Roosevelt; a Biography. Henry 
Fowles Pringle. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $5. 

Mére Marie of the Ursulines; a Study in 
Adventure. Agnes Repplier. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50. 

The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. 
Lincoln Steffens. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $7.50. 


Is9 
BELLES LETTRES AND ART 


Classic Americans; a Study of Eminent 
American Writers from Irving to Whit- 
man. Henry Seidel Canby. Harcourt, 


Brace & Co. $3. 

Men of Art. Thomas Craven. Simon & 
Schuster. $3. 

Fatal Interview. Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay. Harper Bros. $2.50. 


Brown Decades; a Study of the Arts in 


America. Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3. 

Mourning Becomes Electra. Eugene 
O’Neill. Horace Liveright (Inc.). 
$2.50. 


American Humor; a Study of the Na- 
tional Character. Constance Mayfield 
Rourke. Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.50. 

Axel’s Castle; a Study of the Imaginative 
Literature of 1870-1930. Edmund Wil- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Modern Architecture; Being the Kahn 


Lectures for 1930. Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Princeton University. $4. 
TRAVEL 
Mexican Maze. Carleton Beals. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $3. 


Mexico; a Study of Two Americas. 
Stuart Chase and Marian Tyler. Mac- 
millan. $8. 

Brown America; the Story of a New Race. 
Edwin Rogers Embree. Viking Press. 
$2.50. 

Red Bread. Maurice Hindus. Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith. $3.50. 

Great Plains. Walter Prescott Webb. 


Ginn & Co. $4. 
FICRION 
Good Earth. Pearl Buck. John Day 
Co. $2.50. 


Shadows on the Rock. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
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Willa Cather. 


Home-Building Conference 
Publications 


Three publications of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership are now available: Volume [, 
Planning for Residential Districts; 
Volume II, Home Finance and Taxation; 
and Volume III, Slums, Large-Scale 
Housing and Decentralization, $1.15 each. 
Make checks payable to J. M. Gries, execu- 
tive secretary, and send orders to the 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Forthcoming 
volumes in this series, to which more than 
500 leading specialists are contributing, 
are: Home Ownership, Income and Types 
of Dwellings; House Design, Construction 
and Equipment; Negro Housing; and 
Farm and Village Housing. 
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An Authentic Hero for American 
Teachers 


Elsewhere in this issue a former student 
of Mark Hopkins explodes the Mark 
Hopkins and the log myth. While most 
biographical myth-exploding bombs lay 
the proud subject low and leave him bleed- 
ing, Mark Hopkins rises unscathed. With- 
out his log heis stilla noble figure. In fact, 
Mark Hopkins deserves to be rescued from 
the marble mortuary of New York’s Hall 
of Fame and presented as a real hero for 
American teachers. Horace Mann does 
well enough as a school administrator’s 
hero, but attempts to make him the shin- 
ing example for teachers fall short of 
success. 

Teaching is the most perishable of arts. 
Thousands of teachers have won for a few 
years the admiration of students, but 
teaching, unlike sculpture, painting, or 
music, can not be preserved to awaken 
admiration in the next generation. Nor 
can teaching now hope for the life ever- 
lasting which talking motion pictures have 
recently given dramatic achievement. 
Splendid teaching flourishes briefly, then 
dies. Yet Mark Hopkins’ reputation as 
a great teacher has lived 60 years after 
Garficld immortalized him with a happy 
phrase at a Williams College dinner in 
Delmonico’s restaurant, January 18, 1872. 
His name appears frequently in scientific 
and popular educational writings. He 
was in the Saturday Evening Post only 
a few weeks ago. 

Mark Hopkins has become patron saint 
of the conception that a close, intimate 
relation between the teacher and the stu- 
dent is the first essential of teaching. He 
is the teacher’s and parent’s phantom 
advocate against all proposals to apply 
mass production principles to American 
education. 

Three sterling qualities distinguished 
Mark Hopkins’ teaching. First, he had 
a pungent, earth-earthy, frankness of ap- 


proach to life which was a direct out- 
growth of his early medical career. 
Second, he believed that a teacher’s chicf 
task was to induce students to think for 
themselves. Third, he was convinced 
that a teacher should inspire students. 

‘*When a teacher has advanced so far 
beyond his class,’’ declared Mark Hop- 
kins, “or has become so familiar with his 
subject as to feel no interest in its truths, 
then however well he may understand 
them, and however well he may state 
them, he is not all a teacher should be. 
He who carries the torchlight into the 
recesses of science and shows the gems 
that are sparkling there, must not be a 
mere hired conductor who is to bow in 
one company and bow out another, and 
show what is to be seen with a heartless 
indifference; but must have an ever- 
living fountain of emotion that will flow 
afresh as he contemplates anew the works 
of God and the great principles of truth 
and duty.” 

In Mark Hopkins we have an authentic 
ideal for American teachers. He served 
in all levels of education from a back- 
woods Virginia school to the presidency 
of Williams College. He taught more 
than 60 years. His students succeeded 
in life. From his classes scores of young 
men went out to positions of leadership 
in Congress, in the courts, in commerce, 
in the Army and Navy, in literature and 
one, James A. Garfield, reached the 
station every teacher secretly hopes one 
of his pupils will attain, the presidency 
of the United States. 


Ww 
Our Producing Schools 


Two recent publications offer more con- 
vineing proof of progress in American 
education than hundreds of columns of 
statistics or scores of speeches. They 
are: ‘Younger Poets, an Anthology of 
High School Verse,’”’ collected by Miss 
Nellie B. Sergent of the Evander Childs 
High School, New York City, and the 
April issue of the Scholastic, which is 
devoted to prize-winning art, fiction, es- 
says, poetry, and drama produced by 
high-school students. 

Contributions in both of these publica- 
tions would win the reader’s enthusiasm 
just as fully if the source were unknown. 
In them will be found the startling fresh- 
ness of youth untarnished by the crudities 
and imperfections which frequently mar 
student anthologies. Reading the verse 
and prose, studying the drawing and 
design, one’s astonishment and pleasure 
mingle with the conviction that here is 
something new in education. Never be- 
fore have American secondary school 
students produced creative work of such 
high quality as they are producing to- 
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day. Nor is it limited to a few schools. 
Miss Sergent’s book includes 273 contrib- 
utors. The Scholastic received 16,000 
manuscripts; 10,000 pieces of art. 

Biographies of contributors to ‘‘ Younger 
Poets’’ reveal that these boys and girls 
are continuing writing. Creative work 
has done more than history or geometry 
to give direction to their lives. From 
their ranks will come the Millays, the 
Sandburgs, and the Robert Frosts of the 
next generation. 

May Scnoot Lire reproduced “Answer,” 
by Harriet Fraser, Central High School, 
Charlotte, N. C., and this issue contains 
“Presumption,” by Ruth Holt, Nashua 
High School, Nashua, N. H. We are 
very glad to announce that Miss Sergent 
has consented to collect school poetry 
for Scoot Lire regularly next year. 
She will choose from the work of junior 
high school, senior high school, and college 
students. Teachers and students are 
invited to submit contributions to her. 

Readers of Scuoou Lirs have probably 
noticed the drawings which have enlivened 
the pages this year. These have come 
from students in art schools which have 
offered to aid the Office of Education in 
improving the appearance of its publica- 
tions. Pratt Institute, the art depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 
and New York School of Design have 
encouraged their students to work on 
covers and illustrations for Office of 
Education publications. Names of the 
student artist and his school appear with 
each design. A Cleveland high-school 
boy’s cover, one of 53 submitted by West 
High School, 10B art class, under Miss 
Clara Deike, has been selected for covers 
on the score of monographs of the Nation- 
al Survey of Secondary Education report. 

It is well that our schools are becom- 
ing producing schools as well as learning 
schools. Creative work lures students as 
mere learning never can. Creative en- 
deavor, moreover, will do much to close 
the cavernous gap between school life and 
real life. 

Ww 


Jack Spratism Extends to Reading 


What do people want to read and what 
do they actually read? A study by the 
Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago revealed that sex is 
the most important factor in the reading 
interest of the American people. Two 
groups of the same scx have more reading 
interests in common than any two groups 
of different sexes. Schooling and occu- 
pation are the next two most important 
factors influencing reading tastes. Teach- 
ers as a class are much less interested in 
basic human problems such as economics, 
politics, and science than many other 
groups, the study disclosed. 


Some “Firsts” in Education 


HO WAS THE FIRST to advo- 

W cate professional preparation of 

teachers? Who was the first ele- 
mentary schoolmaster in America, and 
where did he teach? What were the rea- 
sons for the establishment of the first 
college in this country? What manner 
of man was the first State normal school 
president, and what was the nature of his 
school? 

Light is best thrown upon the answers 
to these questions by original records, 
the words of the chief characters in each 
event, or the observations of those close 
to it in time and place. 


“ First” Plea for Professional Education of 
Teachers 


A contender for first place among those 
who have pleaded for, the professional 
education of teachers is Richard Mulcas- 
ter, who spoke in 1581, about three and 
one-half centuries ago. 

«e, . Why should not teachers be well 
provided for, to continue their whole life 
in the school, as divines, lawyers, phy- 
sicians do in their several professions? 
Thereby judgment, cunning, and discretion 
will grow in them; and masters would 
prove old men, and such as Xenophon 
setteth over children in the schooling of 
Cyrus. Whereas now, the school being 
used but for a shift, afterward to pass 
thence to the other professions, though 
it send out very sufficient men to them, 
itself remaineth too naked, considering the 
necessity of the thing. I conclude there- 
fore that this trade requireth a particular 
college, for these four causes. 1. First, 
for the subject bcing the mean to make 
or mar the whole fry of our State. 2. 
Secondly, for the number, whether of 
them that are to learn, or of them that 
are toteach. 38. Thirdly, for the necessity 
of the profession which may not be spared. 
4. Fourthly, for the matter of their study 
which is comparable to the greatest 
professions, for language, for judgment, 
for skill how to train, for variety in all 
points of learning, wherein the framing of 
the mind and the exercising of the body 


By Benjamin W. Frazier 


Specialist in Teacher Training 


National Survey of the Education of Teachers 


NE OF THE MARKS of educa- 

tion’s coming of age as a profession 
is the growing interest in the history of 
education. ‘‘Firsts’’ in education, pre- 
sented by Mr. Frazier, are an outgrowth 
of his forthcoming section in the report 
of the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers. He is writing the history 
of professional education of teachers.— 
Epitor. 


craveth exquisite consideration, beside the 
staidness of the person.” ! 


“ First” Schoolmaster in America 


The checkered career of Adam Roelant- 
sen, called by most historians the “‘first 
elementary schoolmaster” in this country, 
suggests the unsatisfactory professional 
status of many elementary teachers for 
two centuries or more after his time. 
Roelantsen came to the Dutch colony at 
New Netherland (New Amsterdam) in 
1633. Commonly quoted sources state or 
imply that he began teaching during that 
year.2 The true date, however, was 
probably 1638.2: Other ‘‘teachers’’ are 
mentioned elsewhere about this time, 
but the records are vague or otherwise 
unsatisfactory. Most of our knowledge of 
the career of Roelantsen comes from 
authentic court records; he was engaged 
either as plaintiff or defendant in no less 
than 15 lawsuits. One of them is thus 
recorded: 


1 Muleaster, Richard. Positions wherein those 
primitive circumstances be examined, which are nec- 
essarie for the training vp of children, either for skill in 
their booke, or health in their bodie. London, T. 
Vautrollier for T. Chare, 1581. 303 p. Also in Reprint, 
edited by R. H. Quick, London and New York, Long- 
mans, Green and company, 1888. 309 p. Brief extract 
in Commissioner of education report, 1904. Vol. 1. 
p. 654. 

2Dunshee, Henry W. History of the school of the 
Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, p. 15-17, citing 
Van der Kemp, Francis A. Albany records, i. 52 
(MSS. translation of New York Col. MSS. (Dutch) 
in the State library.) 

* Kilpatrick, Willlam H. The Dutch Schools of 
New Netherlands and Colonial New York. p. 40-50. 
In Bureau of education bulletin, 1912, no. 12. Evidence 
based largely upon Ecclesiastical records of the State of 
New York. Albany. 1901-1906. 6 v., p. 122, and 
O’Callaghan’s translation of Albany Records, i. 52. 


‘On Thursday being the 20th of Sep- 
tember (1640), Adam Roelantsen, plain- 
tiff against Gilles de Voocht, defendant, 
for a bill for washing. Plaintiff demands 
payment for washing defendant’s linen. 
Defendant says the only objection he 
offers is that the year is not yet expired.” ¢ 

At another time, Roelantsen was sued, 
together with his son, for passage money 
from Holland. He pleaded successfully 
that he worked his passage as a sailor, 
and that his son said the prayers. He 
was later convicted of adultcrous conduct, 
and sentenced to be publicly flogged, but 
escaped. However, the last two episodes 
mentioned occurred after his period of 
teaching, and while it was a time of 
primitive living, it should be said that his 
career was not typical of those of most 
of his successors in New Amsterdam.§ 

The early fathers of New England, 
although poor in material things and 
faced with the necessity of using almost 
their entire strength and rcsources to 
maintain a bare existence, soon gave evi- 
dence of their interest in education: 


First College in America 


‘*After God had carried us safe to New 
England, and wee had builded our houses, 
provided necessaries for our livelihood, 
reared convenient places for God’s wor- 
ship, and settled the civill government: 
One of the next things we longed for 
and looked after was to advance learning 
and perpetuate it to posterity; dreading 
leave an illiterate ministery to the 
churches, when our present ministers shall 
lie in the dust. . .’"6 


4New York Col. MSS., iv, 17-18. Quoted in Kil- 
patrick, William H. Ibid., p. 52. 

$ Pratt, Daniel J. Annals of public education in the 
State of New York. Jn University of the State of New 
York Eighty-second Regents’ Report, 1869. p. 870. 
Based upon Dr. Edward B. O’Callaghan’s “‘ Calendar 
of Dutch Manuscripts and Register of New Nether- 
land”; the New Amsterdam Records and Valentine’s 
Manual for 1863, p. 559-561. See alse Dunshee, op. cit., 
pp. 15-17. 

6 New England’s first fruits. Jn Massachusetts his- 
torical collection I. pp. 242-246. Quoted by Peirce, 
Benjamin. <A history of Harvard University from its 
foundation, in the year 1636, to the period of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Cambridge, Brown, Shattuck and 
company, 1833. p.3, appendix. 
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Oxford and Cambridge men were lib- 
erally sprinkled through the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, and they soon made 
their influence felt. On September 8, 
1636, only six years after the first settle- 
ment of Boston, the General Court of that 
city had entered in its proceedings this 
record: ‘‘The court agrees to give four 
hundred pounds towards a school or 
college, whereof two hundred 
pounds shall be paid the next year, 
and two hundred pounds when the 
work is finished, and the next court 
to appoint where and what 
building.’”’? 

However, this zealous action 
which involved the expenditure of 
a year’s income of the whole col- 
ony, overreached the ability of the 
settlement to pay. 

«|, , And as wee were thinking 
and consulting how to effect this 
great work; it pleascd God to stir 
up the heart of one Mr. Harvard 
(a godly gentleman, and lover of 
learning, there living amongst us), 
to give one half of his estate (it 
being in all about £1700) towards 
the erecting of a colledge, and all 
his library: After him another gave 
£300: others after him cast in 
more, and the publique hand of 
the State added the rest: The 
colledge was, by common consent, 
appointed to be at Cambridge (a 
place very pleasant and accommo- 
date), and is called (according to 
the name of the first founder) Har- 
vard Colledge.” 8 


The First College President 


In 1638, the regular course of 
academic studies at Harvard seems 
to have commenced, and degrees were 
conferred four years after. Nathaniel 
Eaton, with the title of ‘‘master’”’ or 
‘professor,’ was the first in charge. He 
was appointed in 1637, but two years later 
was dismissed from the institution, and 
was followed by Rev. Henry Dunster, 
the first college executive in the United 
States to bear the title of ‘‘president.’’ ? 
His administration was very successful, 
but he resigned after his indictment and 
conviction in 16538 for declaring his dis- 
belief in infant baptism. 

Harvard was conducted at first as a 
theological school or seminary. For many 
years, it was largely of secondary grade, 
judged by modern standards. Knowledge 


7 Quoted by Quincy, Josiah. The history of Har- 
vard university. Cambridge. John Owen, 1840. 
Volo ln pase 

§ New England’s first fruits. In Massachusetts his- 
torical collection I. pp. 242-46. Quoted by Peirce, 
Benjamin, <A history of Harvard University from its 
foundation, in the year 1636, to the period of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Cambridge, Brown, Shattuck and 
company, 1833. p. 3, appendix. 

* Peirce, Benjamin. Op. cit. p. 4-7. 


Courtsey Macmillan Company 


of Latin and Greek was the principal 
entrance requirement, and philosophy, 
Greek, and oriental languages constituted 
the larger part of the curriculum; a little 
Latin and mathematics was also taught. 
Students entered the institution typically 
at about 15 years of age, and were subject 
to close restrictions. They were placed in 
their classes according to the distinction 
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When Education Was Very Young 


or official rank which their families held in 
the colony. 

Although the institution was patronized 
by the classes rather than the masses, the 
welfare of the struggling institution was 
close to the hearts of even the poorcst 
among the people. 

“Tn looking over the list of early bene- 
factions to the college, we are amused, when 
we read of a number of sheep bequeathed 
by one man, a quantity of cotton cloth 
worth nine shillings presented by another, 
a pewter flagon worth ten shillings by a 
third, a fruit-dish, a sugar-spoon, a silver- 
tipt jug . . . all faithfully recorded with 
the names of their respective donors.”’ !° 

Such gifts, small in amount, are im- 
measurably significant. It is not difficult 
to understand why an institution so 
deeply rooted -in the affections of the 
whole community has persisted with such 
a distinguished record through the 
vicissitudes of nearly three centuries. 


“Ibid. p. 17. 
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While a teacher-training school had 
been established at Rheims as early as 1685 
by Abbé Jean de la Salle, the first private 
normal school in the United States, 
conducted by Rev. Samuel R. Hall at 
Concord, Vt., did not open until 1823. 
Sixteen ycars later, the first State 
normal school was established at Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

The story of the opening of the 
first State normal school in America 
may be told in part in the words 
of Cyrus Peirce, the first principal, 
and of Mary Swift, one of his 
pupils. The day-by-day incidents 
recounted in their journals throw 
light upon conditions three genera- 
tions ago. 

Reverend Peirce wrote 
journal as follows: 

“LEXINGTON, July 3d 1839. 

‘‘This day the normal school, the 
first in the country, commenced. 

“Three pupils, Misses Hawkins, 
Smith & Damon were examined by 
the Board of Visitors... & 
admitted ... 

“July 8, Monday—School opened 
this day with 3 pupils ... one 
Miss Rolph added during the day. 
\: Exercises, conversation, grammar 
4 arithmetic. Three of the scholars 
promise well... 

“(July) 10—This day Mary 
Swift of Nantucket joined the 
school—making 7 scholars in all. 
Our exercises thus far have been 
chiefly in grammar, reading, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic. Some of 
the pupils not yet provided with 
books—Exercises consisting chiefly 
of conversation and interrogatories. 

“July 15, 2d Weck—This day 
held a session inthe upperroom. Hitherto 
the sessions have been in the sitting 
room—School visited by Mr. Sparks . 

“‘ Aug. 5—Some of the regulations of the 
school do not yet receive quite that atten- 
tion and respect which satisfy me. This 
point must be attended to. 

““(Aug.) 27—I think the scholars have 
not been much habituated to hard, close, 
and methodical studying. There is great 
deficiency among them in knowledge of 
the common branches—reading, spelling, 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, all need 
attention . 

““(Sept.) 12—School this day visited by 
Mr. Mann who spent the day withus .. . 
This visit will make quite an epoch in our 
history.” 

Mary Swift, a leader and trusted pupil 
in the first class of the school, thus gives 
a few of her impressions of early days in 
the new institution: 


in his 


11 Norton, Arthur O. The first State normal school in 
America; the journals of Cyrus Peirce and Mary Swift. 
Boston, Harvard university press, 1926. 299 pp. 3 ff. 
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“Monday, 5th Aug.—This morn the 
natural philosophy lesson was unpre- 
pared, owing to a misunderstanding 
among the pupils. Accordingly, the 
time was occupied in a review of the part 
which we had gonc over. In the 
afternoon, our first lesson was in arith- 
metic. The subjects were the proof of 
multiplication, by casting out the nines 
and division. Both were satisfactorily 
explained, and the processes made pcr- 
fectly intelligible—We recited our first 
lesson in Wayland’s Moral Philosophy. 
It was a new study and the class found it 
difficult to remember. 

“‘Thursday (8th).—The lesson in phys- 
iology was very practical & he (Principal 
Peirce) made some remarks in connection 
with it, upon tightness of dress, apparently 
thinking that it was the fashion at the 
present time to dress tightly. He has 
not probably heard that the wisdom or 
some other good quality of the age has 
substituted the reverse fashion for the 
tine present. . . . 

“Saturday (10th).—After reading a 
portion in the scriptures, Mr. Peirce pro- 
ceeded to give a second lecture to the 
pupils. The two grand divisions 
of the teachers work, are Ist, the disci- 
pline of the faculties, 2nd, the communi- 
cation of instruction. eas 

“Sunday (11th).—Left at one quarter 
before eight in the morn to go to West 
Cambridge into the Sabbath 
school & from there to the church. At 
half after six we left to return, and at 
half after eight were in the academy, not 
feeling averse to taking a seat. The 
distance that we had walked was eleven 
miles.” 12 
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Information Wanted 


The Office of Education would appre- 
ciate receiving information about any 
local histories, geographies, or comprehen- 
sive community studies compiled by 
students or teachers. 

The Office of Education would also 
appreciate receiving information in regard 
to the construction or use by schools of 
trailside Inuseums. 

Material supplied wil] be uscd in Schoou 
Lire or other Office of Education publi- 
cations. The Federal office wishes to 
make the outstanding achievements of a 
few communities in these, as well as other 
fields of school work known throughout 
the United States. Send information to: 
Editor, Scnooot Lirr, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


i2[pid, p. 81 ff. 
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The Homemaking Conference 
in New England 


By Emeline S. Whitcomb 


Specialist in Home Economics, Office of Education 


BY enue HOMEMAKING 
EDUCATION ministers to boys 
as well as to girls, and to 100 per cent of 
them as work in which they must all 
participate, then it will be an indis- 
pensable school subject,’ declared United 
States Commissioner of Education Wm. 
John Cooper, in addressing the 300 or 
more persons attending the New England 
Homemaking Conference at Massachu- 
setts State College, May 2 and 3. ‘‘To- 
ward that day we are looking, and with 
that objective in mind we are holding 
these conferences to see what we can get 
from you who are working in the field, 
and who are anxious to bring this condi- 
tion to pass. If homemaking is to 
justify its existence in the school curric- 
uluin, it must prepare young men and 
women to make homes. This at present 
it does not do fully for women, and it 
reaches hardly any of the men.” 

President Roscoe W. Thatcher of the 
State College welcomed the delegation. 
“Education in homemaking has a distinct 
place in the educational program of our 
country at every level from the short 
course of the trade school to the graduate 
school of a university,” he said. 

Dr. Bertram E. Packard, commissioner 
of education of Maine, traced the develop- 
ment of the New England home from its 
precolonial period to the present. ‘‘Times 
change, but principles endure,”’ he said, 
“and the principles underlying the 
founding of New England are as funda- 
mental and permanent as our granite 
hills and mountains.’’ 

Concluding a masterly paper on the 
present status of the American family, 
Prof. Andrew G. Truxal, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, told the conference attendants ‘‘to 
face squarely the ever-growing need for 
providing the necessary agencies for edu- 
cation and training leading to harmenious 
family life.” 

Dr. Walter E. Ranger, Rhode Island 
commissioner of education, charged the 
teachers of homemaking to make a con- 
scious attempt to conserve the integrity 
of the home by bringing about a greater 
honor for the home. 


College Cooperation Needed 


“Training in homemaking should begin 
carly and be continued through the col- 


lege years and adult life,’ stated Presi- 
dent James L. McConaughy, of Wesleyan 
University. ‘‘Very little is bcing done 
by colleges to definitely help college stu- 
dents to establish homes and families.”’ 

Director of Boy Scouts in Concord, 
N. H., J. Hamilton Lewis, stressed the 
need for an educational program for chil- 
dren that is without conflict in the home 
or in the community. He believes the 
home is a practice place for learning how 
to live. Homemaking education was 
defined by Agnes Houston Craig, super- 
visor of home economics in Springfield, 
Mass., as ‘“‘a field of interest important 
to every person who must live within a 
limited income or in a restricted social 
environment.” 


No Training for Parenthood 


‘“Those of us who came into teaching a 
long time ago were not even trained for 
parenthood. A new generation is com- 
ing which is thinking of the deeper and 
richer needs of training for education.’ 
With this statement Commissioner of 
Education Pringle, New Hampshire, open- 
ed the meeting on Education for Parent- 
hood. 

President C. C. McCracken, Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College, stressed the fact 
that despite excellent courses in parent 
education, the most potent factor in edu- 
cation for parenthood lay in the fine 
relationships expressed in home life. 
Sarah Louise Arnold, dean emerita of 
Simmons College, made an earnest plea 
for the recognition of religious training. 


Homemaking Education for Every Student 


Marv E. Parker, director of household 
administration of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, outlined the need of homemaking 
education on the college level for the entire 
student body. 

In closing the conference, Dr. Payson 
Smith said, ‘‘No laboratory anywhere is 
as promising as the Jaboratory of the home. 
We ought to cultivate a faith in educa- 
tion as related to the lime. We believe 
that education can change social con- 
ditions. It can make better human 
relationships provided we add to it con- 
fidence and hope. With these, there is 
nothing that we may not achieve.” 


“Lookit the Pitchur” 


An Adventure in Introducing Backward Children to Books 


By Olive E. Powers” 
Library Teacher, Greenfield School, Pittsburgh Pa. 


are lined with steel mills, stands our school, a well- 

equipped modern building, caring for about a thousand 
children, sons and daughters of the sturdy foreigners who labor in 
the blast furnaces and rolling mills. With a language handicap 
and generations of untutored peasant stock behind them, these 
children are slow to learn. Here and there, especially in the 
first three grades, were children who are unusually backward, 
and who were unable to grasp the work of the classroom. 
Some of them were shy little people who shrank from notice, 
others were troublesome and annoyed the rest of the class. 
Each teacher made an effort to encourage these children and 
to give them as much help as possible, but it was difficult to 
give each one the individual attention which we all knew was 
needed. We were very happy to learn that the extremely dull 
children were to be given an examination by a member of the 
psychological division of our hygiene department, and that 
special instruction was to be provided for them. 


Thumbnail Sketches 


IGH ON A HILL overlooking the river, whose banks 


Poor children! it would make one’s heart ache to read their 
case histories and the results of the examinations. Here is 
little John, a ward of the court, with father, mother, and sister 
in institutions for the insane; bow-legged, undersized, and with 
poor vision which causes him to squint, he is a veritable little 
gnome from whom one would naturally recoil. An examination 
showed him to be pronouncedly defective in capacity to give 
attention, lacking sufficient vocabulary to express himself, a 
type which at the highest development would be capable of 
only unskilled manual work. 

Here is Tony, a fiery little son of Italy (a future blackhander, 
we felt certain), one of a large family of boys, belligerent, 
tricky, shifty-eyed, an irritation in any classroom. He was 
found to have a mental age of 7% years, although he was 11 
when examined. 

Josephine, physically and mentally a weakling, had been in 
grade 1B for five semesters. An examination bore out con- 
viction that she is feeble-minded, with a mental level of 4% 
years. 

Andrew—one could tell at a glance that his mental power 
was extremely low—listened to instruction, but bewilderment 
was written on his face and his big brown eyes were troubled. 
He made no disturbance in his class and was quite content to 
sit quietly all day. His mental age was found to be 4 years 
below his chronological age of 12%. 

And so the pathetic list grew: Philip, with a speech defect 
and a tendency toward epilepsy, who staggers when he walks; 
Helen, an unattractive, cross-eyed little Italian, found to be 
feeble-minded; Joseph, a feeble-minded, rather likable Slavic 
child; poor little Michael, in 1B three semesters and unable to 
recognize a word or write his name; Bertha, a dear little brown- 
eyed girl whose parents came from Czechoslovakia, pronounced 
severely backward; Henry, neglected at home, ragged and 
unkempt, severely backward; Peter, epileptic, violent at times 
(institutional care recommended, but parents object), lacking 
in normal learning capacity. 

Such is the group that now makes up our special class. In 
order that no stigma of inferiority be fastened upon them, their 
room is called the ‘‘Opportunity room.” This was fitted with 
a loom, a sewing machine, blackboards, bulletin boards, work- 
benches, tools, and movable desks and chairs. A capable, 
understanding teacher, trained for the work, was put in charge. 
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Half of the time is devoted to academic subjects, half to hand- 
work. To take these children in various stages of develop- 
ment, some of them sulky, some stubborn, sonie given to mo- 
ments of insanity, some in whom it was almost impossible to 
find a likable trait, and work with them every day to try to fan 
some faint spark of intelligence into life, to awaken -a pride in 
achievement, to make them into a social group, to overcome in 
many cases bad home influences, requires patience, tact, 
sympathy, firmness, and an abounding cheerfulness. 

To many these children would prove irritating and depressing. 
Progress is slow; but the children are on the whole happy in their 
school life, and any ability in any line of handwork, such as 
carpentry, sewing, weaving, and drawing, is being developed in 
the hope that such ability may make them self-supporting 
later on. After all, they must be prepared to meet life and to 
compete with persons of average mental capacities. The boys 
take their turns at the work benches and make bread boards, 
book racks, airplanes, kites, small wagons, waste baskets, and 
other articles. To be sure, Tony, in a raging temper after 
making a mistake, has smashed his almost completed piece of 
work; Peter, upon accidently hitting his finger, will fling the 
hammer from him and seream violently; Helen, when made to 
finish an article sulks or swears. But how pleased little Julia 
is when she can control her scissors to cut out a paper doll fairly 
well; how patiently John traces his name on the blackboard; 
and with what pride and pleasure Joseph makes a border of 
Easter rabbits for the room. 


Riot in the Library 


For some time I had thought that these children should have 
the privilege of coming to the library and using the books, but 
with the rush of school work the days passed without any 
definite plans being made for them. Their teacher is very 
enthusiastic about the library and its place in the life of the 
school, and often came in to see the books and occasionally 
borrowed one to use with her class. One day, a little more than 
a year ago, I suggested that she bring the children to the library 
at a time when no class was scheduled to be there, to see what 
we could do in introducing them to the library and its books. 
She talked to them about the library, and told them that it is a 
place where children moved quietly, talked softly, and handled 
books carefully. She thought that she was being very impres- 
sive. 

At the appointed time I greeted them at the door and stepped 
aside, expecting them to enter and take their seats quietly, to 
be, perhaps, a little awed by this unusual happening and the 
so-called library atmosphere. But not so; most of them dashed 
rudely to the tables, almost overturning the chairs, and literally 
grabbed the books which had been placed there. 

My heart sank as I saw our Caldecott’s Picture Book, our 
Jessie Wilcox Smith Mother Goose, our dainty Marigold Gar- 
den, our gay Picture Book of Flying, and other equally attractive 
and hitherto carefully handled books with pages fluttering 
rapidly as the children eagerly turned them. Fingers and 
thumbs were wet—we seldom have a child so Goopishly in- 
clined—to hasten the process. Voices were shrill as they shoved 
books under their neighbors’ noses and told them to ‘ Lookit 
the pitchur!” 

Even the naturally shy ones entered into the excitement of 
the moment and added their voices to the clamor. We shall 
never know what moved them to be so disorderly; perhaps it 
was the change from the room to which they were accustomed, 
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perhaps it was the spirit of embarking on an adventure hitherto 
unknown. ‘Their teacher and I finally succeeded in quieting 
them to some extent, and in a few moments she led them baek 
to their room. As the last ehild passed out of the door I 
breathed a sigh of relief and then straightened the tables, put 
the ehairs in their places, and gently gathered together our 
much-abused books. 


Another Chance 


We held a conference and deeided to try it again, more eon- 
vineed than ever that these children needed the influence of 
the library and its books. Rather sadly, and not at all sure 
that I was doing the right thing, I pieked out some of our more 
used books, those with bindings a little seuffed, with pages a 
trifle soiled, and with a few torn plaees mended, and plaeed 
them for the use of the speeial elass the following week. In the 
meantime their teacher had talked again about the library, 
stressing the careful handling of books, and the ehildren eagerly 
awaited the next visit. Improvement was 
noticeable; they were not so noisy this time, 
and some of them made an effort to read a 
few words and to look at a pieture long 
enough to see what it meant. The next 
time they eame there were some books on 
the table, and J asked different ones if there 
was something in particular that they 
would like to see. Some of the boys ex- 
pressed a desire for airplane books, animals, 
and Indians; some of the girls wanted fairy 
tales; others were eontent with what they 
found on the tables. Their teaeher and I 
tried to see that each child was interested, 
and to those who were rapidly turning pages 
we suggested that they tell us about a pic- 
ture or we ourselves told them a story of a 
few sentences about it. 

As time went on we tried to find books 
whieh linked up with their work. When 
they were talking about Indians in their 
room, and drawing and modeling eanoes, 
tepees, and bowls, we placed on the tables 
books whieh told in simple words stories of Indian life and which 
were well illustrated. The children were delighted, and we were 
greeted with ‘‘See the papoose,” ‘‘ Here’s a bow and arrow,” and 
“See the canoe just like the one J made.” 

We felt then that the time had come when they should be 
permitted to take books to their room for supplementary read- 
ing, and very eagerly they brought them to me to be charged. 
They were plaeed in a rack in their room and very jealously 
guarded. Eaeh day the ehildren were given the opportunity to 
read or look at the pietures in their particular books. In ease 
a book was too hard, the teacher read a portion tothem. They 
lived in an atmosphere of Indian life for several weeks and pro- 
duced many well-made artieles. Of course, everything did 
not go as smoothly as it may sound. Books were torn; they 
showed the marks of grimy hands; Tony muttered as he entered 
the library one day that he did not want any old library book. 
I was deaf to his words, and holding out a book to his teaeher, 
said, ‘‘Here’s a book about Jimmy who walked off a train in his 
sleep and lived among the Indians for several months. Don’t 
you want to see it?’? Immediately Tony reached for the book; 
he was soon poring over the pietures, and when the class left 
The Magie Forest went with Tony. 

After a time the children asked for what they wanted. 
Andrew requested a book with plans for a pigeon house; Bertha 
wanted a book with “‘sewing things’”’; Henry asked for a donkey 
book (Segur’s Memoirs of a Donkey) which his brother had 
taken home and had read in part to the family; Sam demanded 
a book with trains in it, and his eyes sparkled as J put The 
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Engineer in his hands and showed him the pieture of the round- 
house. He was unable to remember ‘‘roundhouse,” and asked 
about it several times. We heard him saying it over and over 
in a whisper, and during his next visit he chuckled gleefully as 
he pointed to the picture and said ‘‘roundhouse.”’ 

Their teacher had visited the homes of all the children, and I 
had been to several. Poverty, extreme in some eases, was pres- 
ent in every one; erowded quarters, with father, mother, and 
several children living-in two or three rooms; the food was 
coarse and often insufficient in quantity. Poor overworked 
mothers, speaking little or no English, struggled to keep their 
ehildren clothed and fed; poor ignorant fathers, ‘‘laid off”’ at the 
mill, shrugged their shoulders as they said, ‘‘No job. What to 
do?” It was into these homes that the ehildren were beginning 
to ask to take books. ; 

We thought of all that might happen to our books, intrusted 
to the eare of these ehildren who could not be expected to accept 
responsibility—soiled, grease-spotted, chewed by the dog, torn 
by the baby, thrown into the fire by a drink- 
crazed father—and inwardly groaned. But 
after all, are these not the very ones who 
should have the best that the school and the 
library can offer? Through the sehools de- 
partment of the Carnegie Library, bright, 
clean, attraetive books within the range of 
the ehildren’s ability were proeured and 
were plaeed on the tables for the ehildren 
when they eame to the library about a 
month ago. After each one had seleeted 
a book and was busy enjoying the pietures 
and reading the simple text, I said, ‘‘ Would 
you like to take your books home to-day, 
children?” They looked at me unbeliev- 
ingly for a moment and then at their teacher 
who knew all about it, and then began 
talking to eaeh other. 

I shall never forget poor little feeble- 
minded John as he elasped Toy Town, a 
book with a bright orange eover and many 
gay pictures, tightly to him and forgot his 
shyness to tell me that this was the book 
hewanted. A big Mother Goose book was proudly carried off by 
Charles who was sure that he eould read some of it to his mother; 
Peter, aged 18, but still in the primer elass, was delighted with 
Bryee’s Short Stories for Little Folks, and smiled happily as he 
showed me a picture of Santa Claus; Bertha was happy with 
The Little Red Hen Picture Book; our little Michael had 
Mother Goose Primer; and Andrew was pleased with the 
pictures in Serl’s In Animal Land. 

The following week the ehildren returned the books, and 
mueh to our surprise they were almost as spotless as when they 
left us. The ehildren were anxious to have the books they had 
seen the other members of the class earry home, and so practi- 
cally the same titles went out again with different pupils. It 
was a happy group of boys and girls that the principal saw as she 
entered the library that day, and some of them proudly showed 
her the books they were taking home. Michael, aged 9, but a 
baby in mentality, lisped, ‘‘Baa, baa, blaek s’eep’’ for our 
approval as he earefully pointed to each word. 

As we look back over the year that has passed we feel that we 
have accomplished a little. A friendly contaet with the library 
has been made by the children which we hope will earry over to 
their use of the public library after they have left sehool. 
Through their use of library books they now take an added 
interest in books and have an ineentive to struggle a little harder 
to master the printed page; they now turn to books to help them 
in their various projeets; and best of all, they have been given 
a bit of pleasure. A little thread of gay color has been woven 
into the drab stuff Which cloaks the lives of these unfortunate 
ehildren who can never be just like their fellows. 
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Drawing by Erwin H. Austin, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


The April issue of The High School is 
a “dean of girls number.” Several of 
the articles discuss the work of the dea, 
showing her relation to the various activi- 
ties of the sehool. These might well be 
used as guidanee hints to girls who are 
interested in this work as a _ possible 
vocation. & & & The need to de- 
velop in a child a true feeling of security 
out of whieh will spring inevitably an 
attitude of independence, is of fundamen- 
tal importance in ehild training. This 
subjeet is interestingly discussed by Bea- 
trice M. Hinkle in Child Study for April. 
The author believes that the child is too 
frequently deprived of the privilege of 
learning by experienee, which alone ean 
develop independence, because parents 
and teachers in their love for him wish 
to shield him from everything that is 
unpleasant. & & ® To combine 
adult edueation with welfare work in a 
manner deseribed in Journal of Adult 
Education for April, presents a new and 
unusual phase of this worth-while aetivity. 
A soeial worker touched by the enforeed 
idleness consequent upon the depression, 
which she found in homes for the aged, 
determined to find a way to counter this 
eondition and give these old people a 
sense of achievement, to obliterate in 
them a feeling that they had outlived 
their usefulness, and to provide a small 
income to those without spending money. 
How the Dega (aged reversed) shop 
developed where all sorts of intriguing 
articles made by inmates of homes are 
displayed and sold, is delightfully told 
by Lola Jean Simpson under the title 
“A place in the sun.” #& & .& 
Sight and Sound, a quarterly review of 
modern aids to learning, has issued its 
first number. Published under the aus- 
pices of the British Institute of Adult 
Edueation, this journal eoneerns itself 
with the mechanical aids to edueation. 
Articles on sehool broadeasting, industry 
and the film, and television are features 
of the first issue. Exeellent illustrations 
add much to the interest and value of the 
periodieal. & ww w& In Education 
for May, David Lawrence discusses the 
purposes of the recently organized 
“United States Soeiety.”” Under the 
title ‘“Youth to the Fore”’ he describes 


the plan fostered by some of America’s 
most eminent citizens to bring to the 
school-age population a knowledge of 
our Government. A weekly news bulle- 
tin called ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Diary” is pub- 
lished for use in schools. Debate material 
on current government problems is also 
assembled and other plans are being 
developed to educate the sehool ehildren 
to become patriotie citizens able to fulfill 
their duties of citizenship. & ®% & 
For the past 50 years the Association of 
Young Merchants has been giving to 
young business men of Denmark ‘‘an 
opportunity to broaden the scope of their 
general knowledge.” Marius Vibak, di- 
rector of the commercial high school in 
Copenhagen, discusses ‘‘Training the 
Danish merehant” in the Journal of 
Business Education for April. The plan 
has ineluded first the professional train- 
ing, then praetical experience, after which 
came cultural training. No student is 
allowed to ignore the eultural elaims be- 
eause of professional narrow-mindedness. 
& & & Recent issues of Junior- 
Sentor High School Clearing House, be- 
ginning with the February number, 
have earried an interesting department 
ealled ‘‘Book notes,’ This department 
is in eharge of Mildred Batchelder, li- 
brarian of Haven Sehool, Evanston, II. 
After an interesting brief essay on a group 
of books which the writer wishes to 
popularize, there are brief notes on a 
number of books of general interest, 
followed by longer reviews of outstanding 
books on education. &® w& & That 
eollege education does not fit the student 
to make a living is again emphasized in an 
article in the Forum for May. George 
Willison Condit in an article entitled 
‘“A. B. Unemployed” pictures the plight 
of the eollege graduate who has taken 
either professional or specialized work 
and finds that even this equipment does 
not enable him to procure the job for 
which he has been hoping. In conclusion 
he demands ‘‘that henceforth, whether 
the world becomes rieher or poorer, in 
social sickness and in health, college 
training shall be such as to be no less 
helpful in getting a job than four years 
spent in any other endeavor.” 
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Vocational Guidance 


If you are a teacher, an administrator, an 
educational or voeational counselor, a 
placement officer, or a curriculum expert, 
you will be interested in a new publieation 
of the White House Conference entitled, 
“Vocational Guidanee.”! It is a report 
of the subcommittee on vocational guid- 
ance among whose members are M. Edith 
Campbell, Edwin A. Lee, Mary Homes, 
Stevens Hayes, and W. Carson Ryan, jr. 

In this study one may find answers to 
many problems which are met in everyday 
guidanee work, suggestions for the im- 
provement of guidance activities, facts on 
what other cities and school systems are 
doing in this field. One may also find 
recommendations for setting up guidance 
activities whieh funetion in times like 
these when we are beginning to realize 
that education after all is not entirely the 
training of an individual for a life work, 
but also the guidance of that individual 
into those activities for which he is best 
adapted in aceordanee with his own needs, 
interests, and abilities. 

Traeing the vocational guidance move- 
ment in the United States sinee its ineep- 
tion about 20 years ago, the White House 
Conference study ineludes: Prineiples and 
present praetieces in vocational guidance, 
study of the individual, counseling, schol- 
arships for children, occupational studies, 
curriculum work, individualized oppor- 
tunities for occupational training, junior 
employment service, and a consideration 
of the special problems in vocational 
guidance such as those of the American 
Negro and the Indian. It eontains also 
an extensive bibliography of all oecupa- 
tions in the industrial and commereial 
fields, and a list of most recent and useful 
referenees on vocational guidance. Data 
for the study were gathered from publie 
and parochial schools in 150 cities, social 
agencies, State departments of labor, and 
employment agencies. 

Those in any way coneerned with guid- 
anee will find this book helpful.—cC. El- 
wood Drake, Specialist, National Survey of 
Secondary Education. 
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Second Summer Seminar 


Yale University’s Second Suinmer 
Seminar in Edueation will be held July 5 
to August 6, according to F. E. Spaulding, 
seminar director. Henry W. Holmes, 
Harvard University, V. A. C. Henmon, 
University of Wisconsin, and Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of Washington, D. 
C., schools, are included on the seminar 
faculty. 


1 White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Vocational Guidance. New York, London, 
The Century Company. 1932. 385 pp. Royal Svo. 


The Summer School at Your Doorstep 


By Mina M. Langvick 


Specialist in Elementary School Curriculum, Office of Education 


ACATION.—A varied number of 

possible plans and suggestions pass 

in review—travel, study, and rec- 
reation. This year, however, the economic 
depression will limit enjoyment in travel 
and study. Most teachers will likely 
spend thcir vacations in localities near 
their homes or schools. But their vaca- 
tion activities need not be limited in 
scope. 

To those who are intcrested in the 
natural sciences the out-of-doors close at 
hand offers a wealth of material for observ- 
ation, study and investigation. Nearly 
every teacher can find within walking 
distance of her home a nature “‘labora- 
tory”’ in which she can gather experiences 
and materials to enable her to improve her 
teaching next year. 

She can survey the local neighborhood 
to discover forces of erosion, land and rock 
formations, and other surface features. 
She can observe plants and animals to 
discover life historics, evidences of beauty 
in structural form and adaptations to 
needs of life. She can study the teeming 
life of a pond, a garden, a swamp, or a 
forest to discover evidence of the struggle 
for existence and the forces determining 
the balances of natural life. 


Selecting Problems for Study 


Self-education lessons in science may 
be initiated in a number of ways. It 
matters net from what angle or from what 
aspect of life you begin observations and 
investigations. It matters more that a 
teacher realizes from her study some 
pleasurable satisfaction, an increasing 
range of interests, and better command of 
teaching problems through personal in- 
vestigations. 

“‘The happiest life,’’ says Bailey,! ‘‘has 
the greatest number of points of contact 
with the world and it has the deepest 
sympathy with everything that is. Na- 
ture is one great inexhaustible storehouse 
of delight for all mankind. It yields 
perennial pleasures of the right kind. . . . 
Pleasures of the right kind are of such a 
character that, as one grows older and 
more sensitive, less and less is required to 
thrill the spirit.” 

So with a notebook in your pocket to 
make such notes as seem significant set 
out upon an exploratory ramble or excur- 


1 Bailey, Henry Turner. Beauty in birds and 
flowers. Jn Journal of the National education associa- 
tion, Vol. 16, no. 3, March, 1927. Pp. 77-78. 


sion in the spirit of adventure as did the 
farmer in the Friendly Road.? 

With your notes, sketched in your ram- 
bles across the field, along the brook, or 
through the wood lot before you, select 
those problems that appeal to you as of 
the greatest interest, as of the most potcn- 
tial valuc to children, and most accessible 
for study. It is well to note carefully in 
each case conditions that determine meth- 
ods of getting food, moisture, air and sun- 
light, climatic factors, and other control- 
ling forces. Observations can be checked 
against authentic sources, such as: 


Comstock, Anna Botsford. Handbook of Nature 
Study. Ithaca, N. Y., Comstock Publishing Co., 
1926. 

Patch, E. M. Holiday Meadow. New York, the 
Macmillan Co., 1930. 

Reed, William Maxwell. The Stars for Sam. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. 

Home Geographic Monthly. Home Geographic Soci- 
ety, Worcester, Mass. 

The National Geographic Magazine. National Geo- 
graphic Society, Hubhard Memoria ]Hall, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Nature Magazine. 
Washington, D.C. 

Popular Science. Popular Science Publishing Co., 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Science News Leiter. Constitution Avenue at Twen- 
ty-first Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Natural History. Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. 


1214 Sixteenth Street, NW., 


In his volume on biology Kellogg ? de- 
fines biology and briefly sketches possi- 
bilities for observation and study. He 
suggests among others ‘‘a study of the 
bills of birds as related to food-habits, and 
of their feet as regards such special uses as 
perching, climbing, holding and tearing 
prey, running, scratching, swimming, etc., 
readily reveal many simple but effective 
structural adaptations. ... Life is still 
a mystery. But it is such a fascinating 
mystery that we all want to know as much 
about it as possible. The way to accom- 
plish this is to study living things; to get 
acquainted with as many kinds as possi- 
ble and to find out all we can about their 
make-up and behavior and their relations 
to the world they live in.” 


Camera and Nature Trail 


If you have a kodak, turn your attcn- 
tion to the possibilities of taking photo- 
graphs of natural life in action, such as a 
woodpecker quietly listening or actively 
boring into the limb of a trec, a butterfly 
gracefully poised on a leaf, a bee sucking 


2? Baker, R.S. Friendly Road. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday Page & Co., 1913. 

1 Kellogg, Vernon. Biology. Chicago, Ill., Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1925. 40 pp. 


the nectar from a plant, a bird feeding its 
young, or a spider’s web sparkling with 
dew. Very commonplace material will 
reveal marvelous beauty in structure and 
form, but the value of these pictures will 
lie in the facts or principles of scicnce that 
they illustrate and in the data that you 
asscmble to explain them to children. As 
such they become valuable educational 
source materials. 

As you continue your hikes and rambles 
through the summer, select points that 
may be of interest to yourself as well as 
others, mark them with brief statements in 
the form of a progressive story, as sug- 
gested in Nature Trails 4 or by other de- 
vices that you may invent. Make your 
own private trail as interesting and at- 
tractive as you can. But if you expect to 
have the children develop a trail in this 
area, select some othcr point of intcrest for 
your own trail and leave for the children 
the joy of adventure, the satisfaction of 
making discoveries and of devcloping and 
carrying out their own plans for nature 
trails. 

If you are interested in the great scien- 
tists and the methods by which they work, 
the following books will prove good sum- 
mer companions: 

Cushing, H. W. The Life of Sir William Osler. 

ford Univ. Press, 1925. 

Pupin, M. I. From Immigrant to Inventor. 

York, Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1923. 


Vallery-Radot, Rene. The Life of Pasteur. 
City, N. Y., Douhleday, Page & Co., 1927 


Ox- 
New 


Garden 


If you desire to know how a child’s 
conception of the universe may be 
developed, read ‘‘Child and Universe,” 
by Bertha Stevens, New York City, 
John Day Co., 19381. ‘‘The Stars for 
Sam,” by William Maxwell Reed, may 
supply you with a background of informa- 
tion for the adaptation of Stevens’ 
method to the situation in your school. 
The October (1931) number of Progres- 
sive Education, ‘‘The Child and Science,’’ 
contains valuable suggestions for the 
teaching of scicnce in all grades of the 
elementary school. 

Very valuable references may also be 
found in the Science Booklists issued by 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and in Office of Educa- 
tion Circular No. 48, ‘“U. 8. Government 
Publications Uscful to Teachers of Sci- 
ence,’’ which may be secured upon request 
to the Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior. 


4 Lutz, F. E. 
Museum of Natural History. 


Nature Trails. New York, American. 


10¢. 
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PRESUMPTION 


EE— 
The stars were near. 
I reached out and drew one to my 
cheek, 

Cool—soft pillow 

Making dewy light 

Around my head. 

I drew the night, 

Like a big warm cloak, 

Around my chin 

And snuggled down. 

The Angels were amazed. 

They stood around and wondered 

At a bold young mortal 

With light around her head 

And the night 

Drawn up around her chin. 

—Ruth Holi 
Nashua High School 
Nashua, New Hampshire 

Afier her graduation from high school, Ruth 
Holt for two years attended the University of 
New Hampshire, where her poetry won much 
favorable notice. She then entered training at 
Massachusetts General Hospital from which she 
has now graduated. “PRESUMPTION” was 
written during her freshman year at the Univer- 


sity—Younger Poets, D. Appleton & Co. 


For the Morse Celebration 


Through the courtesy of the Postal 
Telegraph Co., and the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., in cooperation with the 
Office of Education, school administra- 
tors and teachcrs throughout the United 
States were reminded of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Morse telegraph in- 
vention in May, and a nation-wide cele- 
bration has resulted. ; 

Reprints of ““How the World Talks,” a 
review of 15 communication methods 
including the Morse system, an article, 
by Florence C. Fox of the office of Educa- 
tion which appeared in April ScHoou 
Lire, are still available. Address: Com- 
missioner of Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Dual-language problems, modern edu- 
cational problems in the oriental setting, 
vocational education, health education, 
and adult education will be the main con- 
siderations at the World Federation of 
Education Associations’ Regional Confer- 
ence July 25 to 30 at Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Teachers who desire to attend the Na- 
tional Education Association meetings in 
Atlantic City will have ample time to 
rcach Hawaii before the federation meet- 
ings begin. : 


iy 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women will hold a conference in 
Edinburgh from July 28 to August 4. 
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First College Course on Radio 
Broadcast Advertising 


By Frank A. Arnold 


Director of Development, National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


O THE COLLEGE of the City of 

New York should be given the credit 
of inaugurating the first course on radio 
broadcast advertising given by a college 
in the United States and, as far as we have 
record, in the entire world. 

This initial course consisted of 18 lec- 
tures delivered in the fall of 1980. Sixty- 
three students enrolled, one of the largest 
enrollments for a special course in the 
history of the college. 

The following subjects were discussed 
in this initial course, the lecturer taking 1 
hour and allowing 45 minutes for ques- 
tions and answers: Historical background 
of radio; the development of broadcasting; 
the modern broadcasting studio; the 
making of programs; the fourth dimen- 
sion of advertising; how the audience (or 
circulation) is obtained; commercial 
credits and their relation to good will; 
fitting the advertising program to the 
product; broadcast advertising an aid to 


Foreign School Tours 


The International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, announces 
educational tours to Germany, England, 
and France this summer. University 
credit will be granted to participants, if 
desired. Inspection trips to all types of 
schools and first-hand study of school 
adniinistration and teaching in these 
countries are offered. For further in- 
formation address: Dr. Thomas Alex- 
ander, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
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The first world congress on recreation 
will be held in Los Angeles, July 23 to 29, 
just prior to the Olympic Games, the Na- 
tional Recreation Association announces. 


Ww 
Sixth World Conference 


Programs of special interest to teachers, 
parents, and to persons interested in 
international affairs, will feature the 
Sixth World Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship to be held in Nice, 
France, July 29 to August 12. The 
American Committee on International 
Education, Frances Fenton Park, secre- 
tary, 425 West One hundred and twenty- 
third Street, New York City, is making 
arrangements for an American delegation 
to attend the conference. 


distributiou; resale of broadcast adver- 
tising through other media; does broad- 
cast advertising pay (case examples); 
broadcasting as a social force and future 
of broadcasting predicatcd on past ac- 
complishments. 

The group which took the radio course 
was a very cosmopolitan one. It included 
school teachers desiring tobe better in- 
formed on the subject, radio editors, broad- 
casting station managers, advertising agen- 
cy executives, advertising agency manag- 
ers, and a sprinkling of the general public. 

The lectures on advertising included 
not only broadcast advertising, but also 
the background of general advertising and 
other forms of inedia in order that the 
students might obtain the right perspec- 
tive in considering broadcast advertising. 
Utmost freedom was allowed the class in 
the matter of questions, and the lecturer 
endeavored to answer every question in 
the spirit in which it was asked. 


Delegates to Internationa 
Commercial Education Meet 


Twelve leaders in business education 
in the United States have been appointed 
by President Hoover as official delegates 
of the United States Government to the 
International Congress on Commercial 
Education which will be held in London, 
England, July 25 to 29. The delegates 
are: Dr. Thomas H. Healy, Georgetown 
University; Dr. Harry T. Collings, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Everett W. 
Lord, Boston University; Dr. Henry B. 
Rathbone, New York University; Dr. 
Harold Stonier, American Institute of 
Banking; W. H. Leffingwell, National Of- 
fice Management Association; Dr. John 
A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Dr. L. 8. Lyon, Brookings In- 
stitution; Miss Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Mill E. 
Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit; 
Dr. John R. Gregg, American Socicty 
for Commercial Education; and W. L. 
Cooper, United States Embassy, London. 
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American university women will attend 
a special summer vacation course at Ox- 
ford, July 7 to 28. The course offered is 
“England in the Eighteenth Century.” 
American teachers without university de- 
grccs will also be accepted for this course. 


JUNE, 19382 
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Drawing by Charles Sazoma, Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Useful to Teachers 


New Government Publications 


Instructor, R. E. Cote. 


Compiled by 


MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Diuision, Office of Education 


Infant Care. Rev. 1932. 138 p., illus. 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 8.) 
10¢. 


Information as to how fast a baby should grow in 
weight, height, and understanding; how to feed him; 
how to clothe him; how to keep him well; and how to 
prevent or cure illness or bad habits. A sequel to 
“Parental Care” U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 4. (Home economics; Adult education; Parent- 
hood education.) 


Apprentice Training for Shipyard Trades. 
1932. 37 p. (Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, Bulletin 160, Trade 
and Industrial Series No. 46.) 5¢. 


Results of astudy which was made to devise a method 
of selecting for apprenticeship, in a group of 19 trades 
allied to shipbuilding, candidates of optimum qualifi- 
cations for training, thus reducing apprenticeship turn- 
over. (Vocational education; Industrial education.) 


The Iron Content of Vegetables and Fruits 
1932. 20 p. (Department of Agricul- 
ture Circular No. 205.) 5¢. 


Data presented on the iron content of 110 different 
forms, parts, or varieties of fruits and vegetables. 
(Home economics; Chemistry; Dietetics.) 


Mineral Resources, 1930, Pt. 2. Cement, 
pp. 397-482, 5¢; Natural gasoline, pp. 
433-456, 5¢. (Geography; Economics; 
Geology.) 


Grape Propagation, Pruning, and Train- 
ing. 1932. 25p.,illus. (Department 
of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
471.) 5¢. 


Describes three methods of propagating grapevines— 
cuttings, layers, or grafts. Presents principles, meth- 
ods, and objects of pruning both the young and the 
bearing vines in winterandinsummer. Various train- 
ing systems are elaborated and illustrated in such a way 
that they may be intelligently selected and applied to 
various cases, from the growing of a few vines on a city 
lot to the care of an extensive vineyard. (Agriculture; 
Plant industry; School gardening.) 


Temporary Shelter for Homeless or Tran- 
sient Persons and Travelers Aid. 1982. 
46 p. (Children’s Bureau, Separate 
from Publication No. 209.) 10¢. 


Results of monthly reports submitted to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau by missions, shelters, municipal lodging 
houses, and religious and other organizations caring for 
the homeless or transient during 1930 and 29 metropoli- 
tan areas. Returns werc also received from 84 private 
agencies, 10 public agencies, including 4 police stations. 
The problem in the field was found to be primarily that 
of the homeless man, the number of women and chil- 
dren cared for being comparatively small. (Eco- 
nomics; Social service; Sociology.) 


Gullies—How to Control and Reclaim — 


Them. 1932. 36p.,illus.1. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1234.) 10¢. (Agriculture.) 


Wage-earning Women and the Industrial 
Conditions of 1930—A Survey of South 
Bend. 1932. 84 p., graphs. (Wom- 
en’s Bureau Bullctin No. 92.) 15¢. 


Besides supplying information on their own employ- 
ment status, the 3,245 women interviewed answered 
questions on the changing status of the wage earners in 
nearly 2,700 families in South Bend. (Sociology; Adult 
education.) 


International Marketing of Surplus Wheat. 
1932. 28p.,illus. (Bureau of Forcign 
and Domestic Commerce, Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 130.) 5¢. (Agricul- 
ture; Marketing; Geography; Econom- 
ics.) 

Price Lists. Laws—Federal and State 
Opinions of Attorney General Decisions 
of Courts, No. 10; American History 
and Biography, No. 59. Free. 

Rose Diseases—Their Causcs and Control. 


1932, 21 p., illus. (Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1547.) 5¢. (School gardening; Flori- 
culture.) 

Propagation of Trees and Shrubs. 1932. 
52 p., illus. (Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1567.) 
10¢. 


Propagation by seeds, cuttings, layers, grafting, and 
budding, and of specific kinds of ornamental trees and 
shrubs illustrated and described. (Horticulture; 
School gardening.) 


Courtesy Childrens Bureau 
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Organization and Teaching Procedure to 
be Followed in Evening Agricultural 
Schools on the Marketing of Wool and 
Mohair. 1932. lip. (Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Monograph 
No. 15.) 5¢. 

Suggestions to teachers which should bring about a 
clearer understanding on the part of the farm popula- 
tion of the principles of marketing and of the value of 


selling agricultural products cooperatively. (Voca- 
tional education; Teacher training; Adult education.) 


Workers in Subjects Pertaining to Agri- 
culture in State Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, 1931-1982. 
1932. 131 p. (Department of Agri- 
culture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
134.) 25¢. 

A directory of persons directly cngaged in teaching, 
research, or demonstration in agriculture and home 
economics in State agricultural colleges and experi- 


ment stations. (Agriculture; Research; Library 
science.) 


Summary of United States Trade with 
World, 1981. 1932. 23p. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 791.)  10¢. 
(Economics; Geography.) 

Social and Economie Character of Unem- 
ployment in Philadelphia, April, 1930. 
1932. 64p., graphs. (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin No. 555.) 5¢. 

This survey included 171 selected school census blocks 
scattered throughout the 10 school districts of Phila- 
delphia, The attendance officers of the Philadelphia 


School Bureau of Compulsory Education visited 
36,665 families. (Sociology.) 


Preparation of Cabbage for Market. 


1932. 14 p., illus. (Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1423.) 5¢. 


Operations involved in preparing cabbage for market 
with recommendations as to various methods that have 
proven satisfactory. 


(Agriculture; Marketing.) 


By FALL THE BABY SHOULD BE WELL TANNED 


“Infant Care”, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 8, available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Price 10 cents 
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More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. 


Vou. XVII, No. 


THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


They are 


constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its outlying 
parts, and in foreign countries. 


1. ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 


DIVISIONS 


Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2, RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 


charge): 

Consultants— 
James F. Rogers, specialist in health education. F 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 
Ben W., Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 
John H. McNeely, research assistant. 
Ella B. Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant. 


(b) American School Systems— 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary education, 

Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. 

Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 
eurriculum. 

Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. 

Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. 

Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary 
education, 


(c) Foreign School Systems— 
James F. Abel, chief. 
Alina M, Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- 
tion, 
Severin K. Turosienski, associate specialist in foreign educa- 
tion, 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education, 
(d) Special Problems— 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional 
children. 
Beatrice McLeod, senior specialist in education of physi- 
cally handicapped children, 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist inrural school problems. 
Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of Negroes. 
Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. 


2, RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 


charge)—Continued. 
(e) Statistical— 
Emery M. Foster, chief, 
Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 


3. EDITORIAL: 


William D. Boutwell, chief. 
John H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. 
Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 


4. LIBRARY: 


Sabra W. Vought, chief, 

Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian, 

Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Agnes I, Lee, head cataloger. 

Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 

Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 


5. SERVICE: 


Lewis R. Alderman, chief, 

Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
Ellen C, Lombard, associate specialist in parent education. 
Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 


6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 


Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
Education. 

Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 

Edward S, Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers. 

Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 

Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 

Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 

Eugene S. Lawler, senior specialist in school finance. 

Timon Covert, coordinator. 


FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 
foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 


II. Inclose coupons with order. 


acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 
III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. 


with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 


IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. 


received. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, B-I 
Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $1 for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in bulk to 
one address at 35 cents a year each. 


Subscribers in foreign countries which do not recognize the mailing frank of the 
United States should add 25 conts to the subscription price to pay the cost of postage. 
Remittances to the Superintendent of Documents should be made by postal money order 
express order, coupons, or eheck. Currency may be sent al sender's rish. 


Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 


This system does away with remittances 


Payment is made when 


TREE 


“GOOD REFERENCES ON EDUCATION BY RADIO,” com- 
piled by Cline M. Koon, Office of Education specialist tn education 
by radio, and Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send me Bibliography No. 6, “GOOD REFERENCES ON 
EDUCATION BY RADIO.” 


Mail this coupon 


10 


IT 

NEVER 
HAPPENED 
BEFORE! 


66 

V VHAT IS NOW HAPPENING never hap- 
pened before. We must think in terms of what is now 
happening and make a plan of action to fit what is 
happening.” Thus said William H. Kilpatrick, noted 
professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in a recent Washington address. 


SCHOOL LIFE endeavors to report timely, out- 
standing “happenings” in education. It guides teachers, 
school administrators, and others to Federal Govern- 
ment publications and materials useful in planning for 
future happenings. That this policy has met with 
the approval of educators is evidenced by a circulation 
jump of more than 300 per cent during the past year. 
Ten thousand educators now receive SCHOOL LIFE 
regularly, many having subscribed for periods of two 
or three years. 


To keep up with the happenings and trends in school 
life by reading SCHOOL LIFE, may we suggest that 
if your subscription is soon to expire, a mail order or 
check for 50 cents sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
will extend your subscription for one year, and will 
insure your getting this official Federal Office of Edu- 
cation journal with its unique service in the fall. 
Great demand for last September’s SCHOOL LIFE 
made this issue unavailable shortly after printing. 
(Order blank at bottom of opposite page for your con- 
venience.) 


al 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


— 


SUBSISTENCE 
GARDENS 


II SS SIS SI SIS 
Pe ee ae: 


‘iL WILL BE more gardens in back yards and 
city lots this year than at any time since the World 
War, according to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. These gardens will furnish part of the 
food supply for thousands of families affected by the 
depression, and they will also provide work for many 
persons. 


Numerous requests for information on such “sub- 
sistence gardens” have been reaching the Office of 
Education, and inquiries revealed the following publi- 
cations on gardens, food, vegetable and fruit canning, 
etc., available from the Division of Publications, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The City Home Garden. Farmers’ Bulletin 1044 5c 


Home Gardening in the South. Farmers’ Bulletin 


Da 2 ccc. aes sigs s eal sebee ela es aie 
Canning Fruits and Vegetables at Home. Farm- 

PrCMe el lepine lle. 85 <0. 4. acsccc tie eee eee 5 2 Free 
Miesbemily s boed at Low Cogt.j9.......... Free 


Adequate Diets For Families ,;With Limited In- 
comes. Miscellaneous Publication 113...... 5c 


The Farm Garden. Farmers’ Bulletin 1673 (re- 
pummeravatiaislearter July 15). .........+s+5- 10c 


‘““When School is Out’’— 


VISIT THE NATIONAL PARKS AT THE LOWEST VACATION RATES 


OFFERED IN YEARS 
SER 


Yosemite Valley in summer dress 
The Grand Canyon 


Wonders of the Yellowstone Geysers— 
Bears—Buffalo herd 


The largest tree on earth and other ancient 
giants of Sequoia National Park 


Weird beauty of Carlsbad’s mighty cav- 
erns—one room 4,000 feet long 


Subalpine flower fields on slopes of massive 
Mount Rainier 


Beautiful scenic highways of Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park 


Crater Lake—the beautiful body of water 
surrounded by an ancient volcano 


Lassen Peak and its surrounding volcanic 
features—Devils Kitchen 


Wind Cave—the cavern that whistles 


: ; eats A nll Jt MP. ie wei NY Grand Teton—the mountains that rival 
Photo by Lindley Eddy Studios the Alps 


Seeing California from the top of Moro Rock, elevation nearly 7,000 feet aye (Giear Siacikiies—cheie 


magnificent 
Sequoia National Park 


botanic display 


This year the national parks and monu- A PERSONAL INVITATION 


ments will afford splendid opportunities 

for the study of archeology, history, geol- TO EVERY AMERICAN TEACHER 
ogy, biology, botany, and other natural 

sciences, 


More than 80 ranger naturalists—college 
men and women especially trained in the 
above subjects—will be on duty in these 
areas. 


They will give talks in hotels, lodges, and 
around the camp fires which are a feature 
of life in the western parks. These talks 
will be carefully planned to give the 
traveler the maximum of worth while 
information about the area he is visiting. 


They will also conduct parties afoot, 
horseback, or in automobiles to points of 
interest, and explain the natural features 
encountered along the roads and trails. 
There are also “‘self-conducting’’ trails. 


This is a special invitation to every 
teacher who visits the national parks and 
monuments this year to get in touch upon 
arrival with our educational staff. Each 
member will gladly do what he can to make 
your trip a profitable educational as well as 
recreational outing. 

HORACE M. ALBRIGHT, 
Director Nae a) ay) Sere cee Around the camp fire in Yosemite National Park. These evening gatherings 
sometimes number 3,000 persons 


Write The National Park Service, Washington, D.C., for circulars of information 
about the National Parks 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1932 


LIBRARY 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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